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INTBODUCTION. 



Nbarlt thirty yean have paised since the flnt pabHeatioii of a 
Guide to the Hoimft Bay; in that time Penzance has been 
doubled in size and more than doubled in importance, both as 
regards its commercial prosperity and its attractions as a ftshion* 
able watering place. Tlie want of a new g^iide suited to these 
altered drcumstanoes, haying been long felt by our yisiton, and 
frequently represented to the publisher, his urgent application, 
and the kindly promised assistance of sereral gentlemen, encouraged 
me to undertake the office of its compiler, without being exactly 
aware of the time and labour it would require. This will perhaps 
be allowed to excuse the Iqng' '^elay which the subscribers have 
experienced, and although , ft .cranna^- be pleaded as an apology 
for the imperfections of th».%orky it Will I trust in some degree 
mitigate the severity of crklcl^m^ .. ^ 

As in compliance with the-wislt .of the publisher, and contrary 
to my original intention, my iskn» appears in the title page, I 
am desirous of procuring the Guide a more £iivorable reception 
than it could derive Arom its ostensible author, by directing 
attention to those to whom it must owe whatever credit it will 
enjoy, whilst I acknowledge that its errors in design and execution 
must rest on my own head. 

For the Geological notices scattered throughout, I have to thank 
Joseph Came, Esq., who has also kindly supplied the materials of 
some of the excursions. The chapter on the Islands of Scilly, 
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IV INTRODUCTION 

has been rcTlsed by Augustus Smith, Esq., the Lord Proprietor : 
that on St. Ires, and the fisheries connected therewith, has been 
revised and enlarged by Samuel Hocking, Esq., one of the 
magistrates for that borough; the WJttiainder of the body of the 
work has been compiled by myself at hours snatched from 
necessary rest, and with very trifling HBsistance from any one. 

No part of the appendix is properly my own. For the curious 
extracts ^nNm the Oorpdfaiioil Becerds, tfat iabular view of tlub 
BorOugli Reveaoe) the Ust of Amdles hf wkdm tfab office of C\M 
MagMmte hm been lieM, ted for the intertotfaig leleetion fronh 
the D«niei Papei^) I am IsdebUd to iofan J. 4. Boase^ Bs^ 
Tbe lai^r portioa of tbe veetidn toataiai&fi: ikie Natni^i^ Histtiry 
Df Weit CtorawBll, vfkk oeo^iled frotn materkle mtpipliftd by 
Mr^ Rw Qk Coiiri^ wheto nsoA Is « voffitieait gtHtmntoe for iU eorveet*- 
Hess. The skeloh Mat the Be(»my of West Penwkk is the JMnt 
prodoetion of two *^ontIeiifeien who WMi to witilhoM tiiftir aameei. 
In coiielii8lon» ft may be iMcd that iixbel)»tfa)g tine view of St. 
Mary's, Sftiily. and th« tbnbstMe at CWasew, the iHvitrations 
are from the ttaliiliil pebdl of Mr. R. T. PeMreath> of whose 
talents Cornwall may be Juetly pAmd. 

J. S. COURTNEY. 

Marcr^ 1845. 
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A GUIDE 



TO 

PENZANCE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HISTORY OF PENZANCE. 

The materials for compiling a history of Penzance are 
very scanty. Tradition says it owed its origin to a few 
fishermen who settled in the neighbourhood of the present 
pier, and that their little village gradually augmenting 
became the foundation of the town of Penzance, now 
from its trade and other causes, the metropolis of West 
Cornwall. The district in which it stands was originally 
called Alwarton or Alwareton,* from Alwardus who 
possessed it in the reign of Edward the Confessor. At the 
period of the Exeter Survey, (made about the year 1080) 
this manor was in the possession of 'Uhe Earl of Cornwall 
and his Villeins," but soon after it passed into the hands 
of the Pomeroys. In the reign of Edward I, it was 
held by the baronial femily of Tyes, from whom it went 
by successive female heirs, to the Lisles and Berkeleys. 

* The Western part of Penaance is at this day called Alverton. 
B 
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But although surveys and legal documents furnish us 
with the names of the successive holders of the manor of 
Alverton, we are without any notice of the town which 
was built upon it, until the reign of Edward III, when 
Alice de Flsle* obtained permission from the crown to 
hold a weekly market in it on Wednesdays, and a fair of 
seven days continuance at the festival of St. Peter. This 
was in the year 1332, and it is the first event connected 
with the history of Penzance which can be well authen- 
ticated. Tradition indeed states that at an earlier period 
a fort was built by one of the Tyes for its protection,t 
and from this it was called "Buriton or the Castle town ;" 
hence in several of the County histories this place is 
described as "Penzance, anciently Buriton.^'j There are 
no means of ascertaining the truth of the tradition as to 

* Sister of. Henry, Lord Tyes — She married Warine de PIsle — 
The manor of Alverton was conferred upon her by grants from 
Edward II. 

t The site of this fort has been yariously assigned to Castle Hor- 
neck, Lescaddock, or Lescudjack Castle, and the spot where the 
Chapel of St. Mary now stands.— If it ever existed, this last named 
is the most probable situation, as it commanded the whole of the town 
and was consequently the best adapted for its protection. — ^We have 
at this day the Barbican and Barbican lane in the neighbourhood, 
but whether they hav,e Preference to the present battery (which however 
we think is far too modem to have given such a name) or the fort in 
question cannot be determined. Lescaddock bears evidence of a 
much older date, and Castle Homeck is too far distant from the 
town to have rendered it assistance in case of a sudden attack. 

t We allude to Polwhele's, Lyson's and Drew's Histories of Corn- 
wall ; on the other hand the name of Buiiton is not mentioned by 
either H. Gilbert or Davies Gilbert, and as the last named gentleman 
was intimately connected with the town, it is presumed his omission 
was not unintentional. 
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the erection of this fort, but that the name Buriton 
has any connexion with it, or that the town ever bore 
that designation, is very doubtful. We have carefully 
examined the various works published by the record 
commission under the authority of Parliament, and find 
in all the royal grants it is invariably called "Pensans." — 
Neither does the ''Valor Ecclesi&sticus" made in the 
reign of Henry VIII assist us, we have sought in vain 
for the "Burriton, alias Penzance, chapel to Madem," 
quoted by Mr. Whitaker, no such entry has met our view, 
and we believe it does not exist in that work. — And in 
further confirmation of our opinion, it may be observed 
that Leland, Cambden, Carew, Hals, and Tonkin, give 
it no other than its present name, and we cannot discover 
that the word Buriton was ever used before the charter 
of James I, made this " the borough town of Penzance." 
By some means, between the date of the charter 1614 and 
the year 1680, this ''borough of Penzance," became 
"Buriton alias Penzance," and it is so called in the con- 
secration deed of St. Mary's Chapel, but when or how 
it obtained this name we are unable to discover. 

Requesting that our readers will excuse this short 
digression, we resume the history of the town by obser- 
ving that in 1404, the right of holding a market here 
was again granted on the petition of Thomas, Lord 
Berkeley, at that time in the possession of the manor of 
Alverton,* and in lieu of one fair of sev^n days continu- 
ance, three of two days each were permitted to be held. 

* By marriage with the heiress of the De PIsle family. 
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From 1404 to the commencement of the 16th century 
there is a blank in its history which we are unable to fill 
up ; but that it had progressively increased, is evident 
from the circumstance of its having obtained a grant from 
Henry VIII, of certain privileges without reference to the 
Manor of Alverton, with which it bad always previously 
been connected and to which it was considered an 
appendage. This grant which is in the possession of the 
Corporation bears date 16th March, 1512, it is directed 
"To our Styward, Beceyvour, Auditor, Reves and Bayliffs 
of our towne of Pensans, within our countye of Cornwall, 
and to our Admyrall, and Hauenar, and to alle other our 
officers and true liegemen within our said countye, 
gretynge" it gave "to our tennts of the said towne of 
Pensans'* &c., the profits arising from "the ankerw^e, 
kyli^e and bussel^e'* of all ships " as long as they do 
well and competentlye repayr and maynteyn the said kaye 
and bulwarks, &c., &c." 

From the foregoing we are led to conclude, that 
Penzance had then become a trading port, "a place of 
ships and merchandise*" This is the first time we hear 
of the Kaye, (Quay) but its utility even at this early 
period seems to have been understood, and the privileges 
thus granted, were no doubt considered of great value. 

But although Penzance was thus favored, the manorial 
rights of the Manor of Alverton could not be infringed 
on, and its possessors accordingly still claimed certain 
tolls and rents from the inhabitants of the town. We 
are unable to enumerate the difierent holders of the 
manor in succession, but we find that in 1650, it was in 
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the possession of the Earl of Rutland— on his attainder 
for treason it reverted to the crown.* 

The grants which we have before named, prove that 
Penzance had its markets ever since 13S2, and that a pier 
or quay was in existence early in the 16th century, but 
the first description of the town is given in Leland's 
Itinerary. (Begun in 1540.) There are two notices — 
one merely says "Pensandes 2 miles of by West (from 
Ludgvan) there is a little pere" — ^the other (which has 
been often quoted) is as follows — "Pensants abowt a myle 
from Mowseholef stonding fiist on the shore of Montbay, 
ys the Westest Market towne of al Comwayle, and no 
socur for Botes or Shyppes but a forsed pere or key. 
There is but a chapel in the sayd towne as ys in Newlyn. 
For theyr paroches chyrches be more than a myle of.'^ I 

As every thing connected with the pier and market is 
interesting to the inhabitants, we may mention that on the 
18th June, 1502, the tolls of the fairs and markets were 
leased by the crown for three lives to one Lanyon.§ — 
This document which is still extant was granted by 

* It subsequently became the property of Sir Oeoige Whitmore, 
and from him passed to the Daniel &mily. From one of the mem- 
bers of this fEunily, the Corporation purchased the plot of ground on 
which the market was built, and also the manorial rights as far as 
regards the quay and market tolls. See the account given 1615. 

t This should have been Newlyn which will be at once perceived on 
reference to the work in question. 

I Penzance is also mentioned in Cambden's Britannia, ''as a little 
trading town." 

^ An old Cornish family of this name, long settled at Lanyon, in 
Madron, and also at Lanyon, in Gwinear ; tradition says they were 
originally from Lanyon or Lanion in Bretagne. 
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Elizabeth in the 34th year of her reign, but Lanyon 
could not have long enjoyed his lease, as will be evident 
from the transactions which occurred in the years 1614 
and 1615.* 

It appears from the history of the Mount's Bay, that 
the town of Marazion had been attacked and burnt by 
the French, in the year 1514. In 1505, Penzance suffered 
very severely from a similar event. This country being 
the^ at war with Spain, some gallies of that nation ran 
into the Mount's Bay, and landing about two hundred of 
their men near Mousehole, began to devastate the country 
and set fire to the adjacent houses ; meeting with little 
resistance from the inhabitants of Mouseholef they fired 
that place and also the parish Church of Paul, and then 
proceeded to Newlyn and Penzance. Taken by surprise, 
and also terror stricken by an old prediction that such 
an event would happen, the inhabitants abandoned both 
these towns, and the Spaniards finding no opposition set 
them on fire in several places. They then returned to 
their ships intending, (it is supposed) to renew their 
depredations on the morrow. But on that day, the towns- 
men and their neighbours so much recovered from their 
panic, as to attack the Spaniards, and annoyed them so 
exceedingly with their bullets and arrows, that they gladly 
availed themselves of a favourable wind and ran out of 

* We allude to the g^nt by James I, in 1614, and the corporation 
purchase from Richard Daniell in the following year. 

t The resistance would probably have been greater had not 
Mr. Keigwin, (the principal inhabitant of the place) been killed 
by a Cannon-ball. Two other persons were also slain, and with 
Mr. Keigwin were buried at Paul. 
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the bay.* This event is also remarkable in the general 
history of the kingdom, as these are said to be the only 
Spaniards that ever landed in England as enemies. What- 
ever injury they might have suffered from this invasion, 
the inhabitants soon recovered fi'om the shock, and in less 
than twenty years we find Penzance incorporated as a 
borough town by James I. His charter bears date 9th 
May, 1614, and vested the government of the town in a 
Mayor, Recorder, eight Aldermen, and twelve Common 
Council men. — Its preamble sets forth "that our vill of 
Penzance, is an ancient vill and port, both populous and 
of great force and strength to resist the enemies that 
shall there invade, and to defend the country there ad- 
joining, &c., &c. — and is also a vill that exercised mer- 
chandise from time wherein the memory of men existeth 
not, and also having much commerce in and upon the 
high sea by means of the port of the same vill, &c., &c. 
And whereas the inhabitants of the same vill in times 
past have been manifoldly burthened, and are daily heavily 
burthened with expense in fortification and defence of 
the vill aforesaid, and of the port of the same, and in the 
maintenance, reparation and support of divers sea fosses, 
banks, ways, and of a certain piere or key formerly built, 
erected and constructed ; and all other necessary charges 
in the same vill and the precincts of the same, and especi- 
ally in the taking and apprehending of pirates and marine 
felons and robbers upon the high sea, &c., and very lately 

* A circumstantial and graphic accoont of this transaction will 
will be found in Carew's Survey of Cornwall. Dunstanville edition, 
page 381. 
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in the new erection and re-edifying the vill aforesaid, 
which was by the invasion of the Spaniards invidiously 
and in a hostile manner demolished and burnt to the 
injury of the inhabitants, &c., &c." For these reasons 
the prayer of the inhabitants to be incorporated was 
allowed; the grant of Henry VIII was also confirmed, 
and in addition thereto, the profits arising from all 
markets and fairs were vested in the Corporation on the 
payment of five marks annually.* By the Charter 
thus obtained, the Corporation were empowered to hold 
lands and other property, and one of their first acts 
was to purchase from the Lord of the Manor of Alverton, 
whatever right he had over the tolls of the pier and 
market,t and also a plot of ground on which to build a 
market house. — The assignment of this property took 
place on the 11th January, 1615, and conveyed from 
"Richard Daniell of Truroe, lord of the Manor of Al- 
wreaton and Pensance, one three comer plott of waste 
land,t lyinge in the said towne and village of Pensance, 

• This fee farm rent as it is termed descended to Sir Christopher 
Hawkins, from whose administrator it was purchased by the Corpo- 
ration in 1832, for the sum of £72. 

t The King as sovereign could grant to the town the privilege of 
holding fairs and markets, but could not interfere with the manorial 
rights of the Lord of Alverton. The purchase of these rights of 
course vested the matter in entirety with the Corporation. 

X This "three comer plott" was a sloping piece of ground, on 
which tradition says the market was held previously to its coming 
into the possession of the Corporation ; it was on the brow of the hill 
and before the houses were built around it, must have commanded a 
view of the whole bay. Sir Francis Godolphin in "Carew'a Survey" 
is said to have watched the progress of the Spaniards from this spot, 
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and bounded on every part thereof with the King's hiye 
waye, and also all fayres imd markets, and toUe stallage, 
peckage, coverage, &c., together with the stone peere or 
key, and all profits of ankerage, kiUedge, bushelledge and 
wharfaidge, &c., for the consideration of thirty four 
pounds, (£34) woid a perpetual rent of twenty shillings a 
year." The purchase thus described together with the 
grant firom James I. put the town in full possession of 
this most important property, and the Corporation imme- 
diately afterwards erected thereon, what at that time must 
have been a large and commodious Market-house. 
Buildings proper for shops and merchandise, were soon 
after raised by private persons on the three sides of the 
triangle.* 

Nothing very remarkable appears to have occurred 
between the date of this erection and the year 1646. 
The town seems to have r^ained all (if not more thui) 
its former importance, when it was again doomed to 
suffer another very serious injury and that from domestic 
foes. We quote the circumstance alluded to ft*om HaFs 
Parochial History of Cornwall. " This town of Penzance 

when they landed and burnt the Town. The extent of the right pur- 
chased by the Corporation, cannot be exactly ascertahied, but there 
was formerly a waste piece of ground between the higher and lower 
sides of Market-jew Street, which extended nearly as &r as the old 
Alms House where it came to a point Within the last forty years 
there was a green bank nearly on a level with the present torraoe ; 
several trees grew thereon, occupying what is now the middle of the 
street. 

* Three persons who wwe chiefly instrumoital in obtaining the 
Charter, built these houses. One was CUes, his monument and that 
of Maddem, the first Mayor, are in Madron Church. 
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A. D. 1646, in the time of the wars between King 
Charles I. and his parliament, for the kindness and charity 
the inhabitants showed to the Lord Goring's and Lord 
Hopton's troops of Horse, driven into those parts by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, the parliament general, was made a 
prey to his soldiers or troops, who for two days had the 
plunder of the town and its inhabitants' goods, to the 
one's great loss and the other's great enriching ; for one 
of the troopers, viz. Edward Best of St. Wenn, had to his 
share five gallons of English coin, silver and gold and 
pieces of eight." It does not appear that any of the 
buildings sustained much damage in this afiair, although 
the personal property of the inhabitants must have suffered 
severely.* The following description of one of the old 
shops adjoining the Market-house, (and which was only 
taken down a few years since) will shew the insecurity of 
property at that time, and the precaution taken to prevent 
loss from any sudden invasion. " The walls were of great 
thickness, the doors of oak, strongly made, and thickly 
set with large nails ; the windows of the shop were secured 
by massy horizontal bars, into which large bolts were 
inserted from above, while the windows of the upper 
apartments were strongly secured by iron bars. So 
prison like was this building, that the person who 
last occupied it before it was taken down, assured 
the writer, "that if a fire had broken out in the lower 

* An old door opposite the west end of the Market-house, existing 
within thirty years, had one or more bullets lodged in it ; tradition 
lays, a person attempting to escape ran into this house and was fired 
at hy the soldiers. 
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part of the premises, so as to prevent egress by the doors, 
there was scarcely a possibility of escape." 

In Lyson's history of Cornwall, we find that "in the month 
of May, 1648, Sir Hardress Waller defeated some forces 
which had been raised in Cornwall, with the vain hope of 
restoring the fallen King." Although none of the writers on 
the County make mention of Penzance in this out-break, 
the following extract from an unpublished manuscript,* 
shows that it took part in it and again suffered loss. The 
narrator of this event, a Mr. Mundy, resided in Penrjm ; 
he states that "in June, 1648, Penzance rose; to suppresse 
whom, were sent certain companies (as I take it under 
Colonel Bennett) who made short work, killed some, 
took some prisoners, scattered the rest, plundered the 
Towne, (formerly in Anno 1595, burnt by the Spaniards). 
The victors passed through our's (town) in a triumphant 
manner ; viz. Ist — ^three souldiers, bearing upon the points 
of three swords, (carried upright) three silver balls used in 

* This manuscript was kindly lent to the editor by Edwin Ley Esq. 
of Penzance. The quotation we have given is extracted from a large 
unpublished work by Mr. Peter Mundy, of Penryn. It principally 
consisted of voyages and travels over various parts of Europe and 
India, and a description of the County of Cornwall, and town of 
Penryn. The last named portion was written between 19th August, 
1647 and 1654, and he states that he was present at the transaction 
which he has described. 

Since writing the above, the editor has been favoured with an 
extract from another manuscript, entitled "Briefe Chronologicall 
observaons of and for mine own ffamilie," by Alexander Daniell, 
formerly of Lariggan, corroborative of Mr. Mundy's account. Under 
the year 1648, Mr. Daniell says '* ye Lord preserved my life at ye 
Penzance rout fro* a bloody souldier that heave'd up his musket to 
knock me o' the head." 
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hurling; then followed other three souldiers, marching 
very gravely in Aldermen's gownes ; the souldiers march- 
ing afler, with plundered ribhons and favours in their 
hats ; ever and anon shooting off gnnnes, seconded by a 
general shout and hallowing ; then followed about forty 
prisoners; and after them^ certaine horses laden with 
pillage, as feather-beds, household stuff, &c. In this 
manner they marched up St. Thomas-street, above the Fish 
Cross to the upper end of the Towne, (Penryn) on the 
lower side of the street, and down again on the upper end. 
The triumph being ended, the souldiers repaired to their 
quarters, and the prisoners to theirs, viz. — ^The market- 
house." 

These adverse events must have retarded the prosperity 
of Penzance, but the very important privileges of a 
"Coinage Town" conferred upon it by Charles II. soon 
after his restoration ftilly compensated the inhabitants for 
their losses. This Charter is dated 18th August, 1663, 
and the reasons for granting it are thus recited. "Whereas 
wee have been infoi'med that the greatest part of the 
Tynne, now and for some years past gajrned within our 
said stannery of Penwith and Kerrier, is and hath been 
soe gayned in places within the said stannery, very farr 
distant and remote from Helston aforesaid, and that by 
reason not only of the remotenesse and distance of the 
said places where the greatest part of the said Tynne now 
is, and of late years past hath byn gayned within the 
said stannery, but also of the straightness and deepness of 
the wayes by which the same must be conveyed to Helston 
aforesaid, it will bee of great inconvenience and noe less 
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charge to most of our stannators and tynners within the 
said stannery^ if they shall be compelled to carry all their 
tynne by them there gayned, to Helston aforesaid^ to bee 
there coyned. Wee taking the said premises into our 
princely consideration, doe by these presents for us, our 
heirs, and successors, nominate and appoint our towne of 
Pensance to be from henceforth for ever one of the 
Coynage townes within the said stannery/' A house 
called ''the Coinage Hall" was therefore built in the 
Market-place, adjoining the Market-house on the east, 
and was used for the coinages'*^ until 1816, when the space 
in front was found so inconveniently small that the Corpo- 
ration purchased some premises near the quay, and 
applied them to that purpose. 

From what we have related, it will be seea that Pen- 
zance had been gradually increasing in importance. It 
is with pleasure that we now record the liberality of one 
of its merchants. Although a Chapel had existed here 
for a long period, no funds had hitherto been provided 
for.the support of a resident minister,t and consequently 
the services were only occasionally performed ; but in the 
year 1680, Mr. John Tremenheere gave certain lands X for 
its endowment, and it was shortly afterwards consecrated 

• The privilege of Coining tin was enjoyed by the Town with only 
one short interyal, (about the year 1688) until the abolition of the 
Tin duties in 1838. As this priyilege not only made Penzance a 
Coinage Town, but alsQ the port of shipment, it must have exercised 
a very beneficial result on its trade for a long series of years. 

t The Corporation records contain many notices of payments made 
to ** strange ministers" for preaching. 

t Valued at £5. per annum, now let for £ 
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"as a Chapel of Ease to the Vicarial Church of Madern." 
In the consecration deed it is described as the Chapel of 
St. Mary, in the town of Penzance. After many alter- 
ations and repairs it was taken down in 1831, and the 
present handsome structure erected in its stead, but the 
old building with "its simple and unassuming spire," 
will be long remembered, and talked of by many, "as 
the spot where their fathers worshipped." From 1680 to 
1745, there are various notices of Penzance in the differ- 
ent histories of Cornwall, but as these obseryations are 
mostly of little interest to the present inhabitants, and the 
details would be tedious to strangers, we pass them over. 
During that period there are several entries* in the 
Corporation books of monies expended in repairing the 
quay, it seems however, that these repairs were insufficient, 
and that the pier had become so ruinous, as to render it 
necessary that it should be re-built ; this being determined 
on, the Corporation sold the livings of Madron and 
Morva, (which had become theirs by purchase f a few 
years before) and commenced the work: — this y^&a 
finished in the year 1745, at an expence of .£924. 2. 4. 
and forms the inner part of the present pier. 

From this subject we turn to another, which forms a 
singular episode in the history of Penzance, and which is 
so curious, that some of our readers may almost think 
we are playing on their imagination instead of giving a 

* These and some other curious entries will be given in an appendix 
with valuable explanatory notes, by J. J. A. Boase Esq., of Lariggan. 

t From Robert Coster Esq., in 1731, for (including the cost of 
conveyance) £490. 18. 0. 
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simple fact. — ^The event we allude to occurred 28th Sep- 
tember, 1760, and is thus narrated in Mr. Davies Gilbert's 
History of Cornwall.* "This country was then deeply 
engaged in what has since been termed the seven years 
war ; and notwithstanding the splendid successes of 1769, 
the nation still felt alarm from the always threatened 
invasion by France, and from the fear of predatory incur- 
sions; when on the night following the 27th of September, 
the town was roused by the firing of guns, and soon after, 
by the intelligence of a large ship of a strange appear^ce 
having run on shore on the beach towards Newlyn.f 
Great numbers of persons crowded to the spot, where 
they were still more astonished and shocked by the sight 
of men still stranger than their vessel, each armed with a 
scymetar and pistols. It was now obvious that they were 
Moslems, and a vague fear of Turkish ferocity, of mas- 
sacre and plunder, seized the unarmed inhabitants just 
awakened from their sleep in the middle of the night. A 
volunteer company however obeyed the beat to arms, 
and 172 men were conducted or driven into a spacious 
building which then stood on the Western Green, and 
for some reason or other called the Folly .J Eight men 
were found to be drowned. § Before morning it was 

* Vol 3, page 97. 

t Very near to the Battery Rocks. 

X The building alluded to was once the summer residence of some 
gentleman (we presume) of the neighbourhood, it was called the 
South Folly, to distinguish it from another similar building situate 
at the North of the Town. 

^ Another account states the whole number were ITZ, and of these 
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ascertained by a person who understood the Ungita Franca j 
that the ship was an Algerine Corsair, carrying 24 guns 
from 6 to 9 pounders, and that the Captain had steered 
his vessel into the Mount's Bay, and ran it on shore 
under a full conviction that he was safe in the Atlantic 
ocean, about the latitude of Cadiz. The instant it was 
known that the sailors were Algerines, a fear seized the 
town and neighbourhood, scarcely less formidable than 
the other of massacre and plunder, namely, of the plague, 
and the volunteers kept watch and ward to prevent all 
intercourse. Intelligence was conveyed to the govern- 
ment, and orders are said to have been issued for troops 
to march from Plymouth to surround the district, (to 
prevent infection), but fortunately the local authorities 
ascertained that no cause whatever existed for alarm, and 
the orders (after some difficulty) were countermanded." 
After much trouble to the inhabitants, these shipwrecked 
strangers were placed on board a transport (on the 31st 
October), and sent to Falmouth, from whence they were 
conveyed to Algiers. 

Perhaps we cannot do better in resuming our history 
of Penzance, than give some extracts from Dr. Davy's 
"Life of Sir Humphry Davy," as we find it contains 
a most graphic description of the town and neigh- 
bourhood from about 1760 to 1780. After remarking 
**that the state of society in the Mount's Bay at 
that time was peculiar and difierent from what it is at 

14 were drowned; amongst the crew were 5 Christians; 1 Irish; 
1 Spanish, and 3 Portuguese ; they were not immediately placed in 
the Folly, but were at first lodged in a large cellar at the Barbican. 
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present/' he obsenret ^'Cornwall was then without great 
roads. The roads which trayersed the oomntry were 
rather bridle paths than carriage roads ; carriages were 
ahnost unknown and eyen carts were yerj little used. 
I haye heard my moth^ rekte^ that when she was a girl, 
^re was onlj one cart in the town of Pensance, and if 
a carriage occasionallj appeared in the streets it attiBcted 
universal attention. Packhorses were then in general 
use for conyeying merchandise^ and the preyailing manner 
of trayelling was on horseback. At that period, the 
luxuries of furniture and liying now ei^oyed bj people 
of the middle class, were confined almost entirelj to the 
great and wealthy, and in the same town, (Penzance) 
where the population was about 2000 persons, there was 
only one carpet, the floors of rooms were sprinkled 
oyer with sea sand, and there was not a single silyer fork. 
The only newspaper which then circulated in the West 
of England was the Sherboume Mercury, and it was 
carried through the country, not by the post, but by a 
man on horseback specially employed in distributing it. 
* * * * Dinner parties were almost unknown, excepting 
at the annual feast time, Christmas, too, was then a 
season of peculiar indulgence and conyiyiality, and a 
round of entertainments were giTen, consisting of tea and 
supper; excepting at these two periods, yisiting was 

* In 1761, the Tarnpike road only reached as finr as Fafanoath ; an 
attempt was then made to extend it from Pen^yn to the LancPs End, 
but from the great opposition made by Penzance, it was stopped 
•short of Marazion, and it has not since been carried farther west. 
The carriage road from Penzance to Morva, and St. Just, kc,, was 
made in 1763. 
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almost entirely confined to tea parties^ which assembled 
at three o'clock^ broke up at nine^ and the amusement of 
the evening was commonly some round game at cards^ 
as Pope Joan or Commerce. The lower class then was 
extremely ignorant^ and all classes were very superstitious.'^ 
In proof of this he states '^ when I was a boy^ I remember 
a house in the best street in Penzance, which was unin- 
habited because it was believed to be haunted, and 
which young people walked by at night at a quickened 
pace and with a beating heart. Amongst the middle and 
higher classes there was little taste for literature, and still 
less for science. Hunting, shooting, wrestling, cock- 
fighting, generally ending in drunkenness, were what 
they most delighted in. In common with most places in 
Cornwall, smuggling was carried on to a great extent, 
and drunkenness and a low scale of morals were naturally 
associated with it. The tide of change and improvement 
began to flow about the period that my brother was bom, 
17th December, 1778." Without speculating upon the 
causes of the change, we have only to state, from that 
time to the present, Penzance has been increasing in 
importance ; literary and scientific Institutions have kept 
pace with its growing commerce, and its inhabitants, now 
amounting to nearly 9000 in number, are equal in point 
of intelligence with those of any town of similar magni- 
tude in the kingdom. We have now nearly reached our 
own times, and as the account of the town which we are 
about to give, will embrace most of the events likely to 
interest our readers, its fiirther history will be merged 
in the description of Penzance. 
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CHAPTER IL 

DESCRIPTION OF PENZANCE. 

Whether Penzance is approached by the way of 
Falmouth, Helston, and Marazion ; or by that line of 
road which comes from Hayle, &;c., the last two or three 
miles are carried along a level tract, with the Mount's 
Bay stretching away before us, or on our side. By either 
route the last mile or two runs parallel with the sea shore, 
and in &cty is only separated from the beach by a stripe 
of green turf or common, locally called ^'the Eastern or 
Marazion Green/' In fine weather this leyel space 
afibrds a most delightful drive, and the Green would no 
doubt, become a favourite promenade had it been nearer 
to the town. Even now it has many visitors, and under 
favorable circumstances, few places present a more pleas- 
ing prospect. The various vessels entering into, or 
leaving the bay, also add the charm of variety and 
give animation to the scene. Before reaching Penzance, 
the road passes through the village of Chyandour, where 
are extensive tanneries and tin smelting works. Some 
beautifully situated villas occupy the space between this 
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place and the town. These passed^ Market-jew or East- 
street opens to the yiew.* There is a gradual ascent 
throughout the whole length of this street (which posses- 
ses good width) and although it is one of the oldest parts 
of the town, and exhibits some irregularity in building, 
its aspect is on the whole lively and agreeable; at its 
upper extremity are the Town-hall and Market-house. 
Here we may observe that the neighbourhood of these 
buildings is intimately connected with our recollections 
of the most celebrated person Penzance has ever produ- 
ced — Sir Humphry Davy. The house in which he was 
bom stood a little below the Market-place, on the right 
hand, but that in which he principally resided, and 
where some of his first experiments were made, adjoined 
the old Market-houBcf The front of the first has been 
taken down and re-built, the other was entirely removed 
to make room for the erection of the present Town-hall. 
But one of his favourite spots still exists with very little 
alteration, — we mean "the balcony of the Star Inn." 
Under this shelter he often met his young ccHnpanions 
to recount those romantic and marvellous stories, in 
which when a boy he delighted, and these were so agree- 

* Bast-street is a modem designation, and has been used only 
within the past 80 or 40 years. We cannot see any reason for at- 
tempting to substitute it for the old and very appropriate name of 
Market-Jew street, — ^in other words, the street entering from If arket- 
jew. 

t He resided with Mr. Tonkin, an old friend of his fSsunily, by 
whom the house was held under a lease (for lives) from the Corpora- 
tion ; Sir Humphry was the last survivor, on his decease, it of course 
reverted to the town. 
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able to his playfellows that he rarely lacked an audience.* 
This is the only place now remaining in the town which 
can be remembered to have been connected with his early 
history. We feel more than ordinary interest in its 
preseryation^ because (although they have reason to be 
proud of their townsman) the inhabitants of Penzance 
have not as yet erected any memorial to remind the 
stranger or the rising generation^ that this was his 
birth-place. We however trust that this cause of 
regret will not much longer continue^ and that the 
apparent neglect will be effaced by the erection of some- 
thing worthy of his &me and the town's respectability. 
The limits of our work will only permit us to make 
these passing remarks^ indeed the history of Davy 
demands much more than the brief notice that could be 
given in a guide book. We therefore resume our pro- 
gress through the town. At the Western end of the 
Market-house the road branches off to the left and right; 
the former leading through Chapel street to the quay; 
the latter again dividing itself into North street, (leading 
to Madron) and Alverton street, or the Land's-£nd 

* The Balcony of the Star Hotel is a remnant of Penzance in the 
olden time; there were many such in the town, bnt now 

*' Of porticos, that used to meet 
More than midway in the street^ 
Forcing horsemen, gig^, and cliaises 
To whirl through crinkum crancum mazes : — 
Or heayy penthouses, which frowned 
A shadowy horror on the ground. 
No trace remains; but all are bare 
And smooth as cheek of lady fair." 
See petition of au old uninhabited house in Pentance ; published by Vii^urs. 1828. 
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entrance to tlie town* Market-jew street and those just 
named are the principal th<Mroughi&reSy and as a necessary 
consequence^ in them and the quay centres nearly all 
the trade of Penzance. 

Besides these streets, there are the North and South 
Parades ; Regent, Wellington, Clarence, Cornwall, Pen- 
rose, St. Mary's, and St. Michael's Terraces; R^ent 
square, Morrab place, and Clarence street; to these 
and the Western part of Alyerton, we would direct the 
attention of strangers, as in them the principal lodging 
houses are to be found.* There are also some rows 
of houses facing the sea on the western side of the 
town ; they are rery prettily situated, and a few of them 
are occupied by lodging-house keepers, but they are 
generally of a small size, and therefore do not afford 
the accommodation that many strangers require ; persons 
who only need a limited suite of apartments, will find 
in them a delightful simimer's residence. The other 
streets are mostly inhabited by the labouring classes, 
and although they possess nothing very attractive to a 
stranger, he will look in vain for those squalid habitations, 
so oflten seen in larger towns. Having given this rapid 
out-line, we will now proceed to fill up the picture with 
notices of the principal public edifices. The Market- 
house being the most prominent and central object, we 
will take it as our starting point. — ^This building occupies 
the site of the old Market-house, the old Coinage-hall, 

* There are some times detached houses in the Neighbourhood to 
he let for short periods ; generally speaking, the publisher of this 
work can supply strangers with information on this subject. 
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and some other tenements which had been erected on the 
property purchased by the Corporation in 1615, of 
Mr. Danielle the Lord of the Manor of Alyerton. How hr 
its situation is the best that could be fixed on, is question- 
Me ; but it is certainly both handsome and convenient. 
Adjoining the Market house is the Town hall ; it faces 
the east and its front decorated with a doric pediment 
has a noble appearance. Besides the hall, this building 
contains the Police office, and various roomjs in which 
the Corporation meet for the transaction of public business. 
It will be observed that the Town hall and Market 
house are in continuity with each other ; they are both 
very substantially built of cut granite, but as their length 
takes off from the apparent height, to give them a sem- 
blance of greater elevation, they are surmounted by a 
dome which forms a very conspicuous object, and is seen 
from a considerable distance, in almost every direction as 
you approach the town ; this dome is at present occupied 
by the Penwith Natural History Society, and contains its 
Museum. Although the utility of such institutions has 
been long acknowledged, it was as late as the year 1839, 
before steps were taken to form one in this town, hence 
many interesting specimens of natural history have been 
lost to science, and many relics of ancient days have 
been either destroyed, consigned to the obscurity of 
private cabinets, or carried out of the county. The 
remains of antiquity thus lost cannot be replaced; but 
nature, ever fruitftd, is continually opening her stores 
to the eye of the curious observer, and probably in no 
situation more abundantly than in this neighbourhood; 
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for although at the farthest extremity of the kingdom^ 
with its wild shores and waves but a few miles apart, 
this locality claims, from its position, climate, and other 
circumstances, a distinguished place in the history of 
natural science. So far have the members of this insti- 
tution improved these opportunities, that already they 
possess one of the finest collections of aquatic birds in 
the west of England ; they have also procured some rare 
specimens of birds of passage, and stragglers from other 
parts of the world, which had been shot in this neigh- 
bourhood; and besides these, some of the most beautiful 
of the feathered tribes, from the East and West Indies, 
and Africa. The sea has also given up some of its 
treasures and more will doubtless be soon added to the 
collection. The examination of these interesting objects, 
together with some pieces of antiquity, which the society 
has fortunately secured, and a collection of curious coins, 
will pass away a most delightful hour. Another induce- 
ment for visiting this spot, is the splendid view from 
the windows of the room. It ought to be further 
noticed, that the society *has most liberally thrown open 
the Museum for the inspection of strangers on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, from 12 to 3 o'clock ; should 
those days be inconvenient, access may be obtained at 
almost any time through the recommendation of a 
member. 

On the north side, nearly opposite the centre of the 
buildings we have just described, is the Pork (carcase) 
market ; it is so much hidden, that the arched entrance, one 
of the most correct designs in the town, is often passed 
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unnoticed by the stranger; its interior is tolerably con- 
venienty and well answers the purposes for which it was 
intended. Before we leave this neighbourhood^ it may not 
be altogether out of place to observe^ that the Penzance 
markets are among the largest in the County ; they are 
held on Tuesdays^ Thursdays^ and Saturdays; the first 
is very trifling, but on the two last days, nearly all the 
internal trade of the town depends. The Com market 
although large, is not of as much importance as it was 
half a century since,* but the Meat market is in most 
respects, equal to that of any town of the same magni- 
tude in the kingdom. The homed cattle bred in this 
neighbourhood are not generally speaking, as large at 
those killed for the metropolitan markets, but the quality 
of our beef will bear comparison with that of the best 
Scotch, so highly esteemed by city epicures.f We cannbt 
say as much for the veal usually sold by our butchers ; 
some good veal may be had, but that part of cattle feeding 
is very little attended to in Cornwall. Some years since 
very few sheep were killed for this market, but at this time 
we are abundantly supplied with mutton and Iamb, and 
both of excellent quality. For pork this district is 
celebrated, and a great number of cartsases are weekly 
exposed for sale, much more than necessary for the 

* The Com Market or as it is called the Com Exchange, is a large 
room oyer the Meat market. The quantity of Com grown in this 
neighbourhood is much greater than at the time we allude to, but is 
now mostly sold by sample to the factors, and not as then altogether 
brought to the public market for sale. 

t Dr. Paris says that ** it is superior, beyond comparison, t» the 
Scotch." 
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consumption of the town; indeed a very considerable 
proportion is purchased by country shop-keepers, and 
by hucksters for the supply of other markets; it is 
even carried as far as Camborne and Redruth, and 
many other places in that neighbourhood. The Poultry 
and Butter market, (under the town-hall) would not be 
readily discovered by a stranger, its contents however, 
will be found both plentifol and cheap, and the prices 
would frequently astonish an inhabitant of the metropolis. 
The Fish market is at present held in the street, at the 
west end of the Market-house.* With such a bay as that 
which washes our shores, and the numerous fishing boats 
belonging to the neighbouring towns of Newlyn and 
Mousehole, it is only reasonable to expect a good supply. 
We may fairly state that most kinds of fish are to be 
had in their seasons, at moderate prices and in excellent 
condition, but we are bound in justice to add, that the 
supply of fresh fish is not so abundant as might be 
expected; on the other hand, the immense quantities 
of salted fish exposed for sale on Thursdays, will surprise 
the stranger. Leaving the fish, let us now direct our 
attention to the vendors, and we do this in order to 
undeceive those who may be induced from former pub- 
lications to expect in the Newlyn fishwomen some 
extraordinary beauty. Whatever they may have been, 
^'their fine sjrmmetry, delicate complexions, and curling 
ringlets" are now gone and '*the jet black eyes, darting 

* The Ck>rpoTatioii have purchased a plot of ground in Princes' 
street, on which they intend to erect '^ a Market for the sale of Fish 
or other commodities.*' 
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their rays from beneath the shade of large gipsy hats"* 
may also be sought for in vain. The Newlyn and 
Mousehole fishwomen are truly a strong hardy race^ 
which may be well proved by the immense burdens they 
bear to town on market days, but the mode of carrying 
these weights totally destroys the symmetry of their 
figures^ and renders their gait any thing but graceful. 
Doubtless in early youth many of them are very pretty, 
but from exposure and hard work, they soon lose their 
beauty. From these observations, the stranger must 
not conclude that all trace of beauty has departed from 
amongst the women of Newlyn and Mousehole ; ^n the 
contrary, those who are not necessitated to bear the 
summer's sun and winter's chilly blast, are as well grown 
and good looking as the women in any part of England, 
and our remarks are only made to prevent disappoint- 
ment from the too partial praise of our predecessors. 

Leaving the market we proceed through Chapel 
streetf towards the Quay, but on our way pause to notice 
the Wesleyan Chapel, and the Church (or Chapel) 
dedicated to St. Mary. Of the first we .shall only 
observe ^'that it was erected in 1814" and since that 
time having undergone several alterations, it is now one 
of the largest and most commodious in the county; it 
also possesses a very good organ. The other building, 

* The Gipsy hat no longer forms part of the costume of our 
fishwomen ; it is only worn by one or two indiyiduals. 

t Anciently " Our Ladye Street" the street leading to the Chapel 
of our Lady, the Virgin Mary ; we have also been informed it once 
bore the name of St. Mary's street. 

In Chapel street are also the Post Office, Public Dispensary, &c. 
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from the circumstances with which it is associated, 
requires a more detailed description. Near or on its 
site a Chapel has existed ever since the close of the 14th 
century; this we learn from the register of the see of 
Exeter, which records that Bishop StaiSbrd licensed the 
celebration of divine worship in "Capella Sancte Marie 
in villa de Pensance, 15th June, ]397." Another chapel 
appears to have been erected here at a subsequent but 
not much later period; it was dedicated to Saints 
Gabriel and Raphael, and was licensed by Bishop Lacy, 
12th August, 1429 * We cannot discover the reason for 
building two chapels in so small a town as Penzance 
must then have been, but whatever was the cause, only 
one existed at the time of Leland's visit. There is a 
probability that St. Mary's Chapel is that to which he 
alluded, as a memorial on one of the old pews bore date 
1574. Other monuments might have been discovered 

* Nothing is known of this Chapel beyond the notice we have 
given above, but the remains of an ecclesiastical bnilding said to 
have been a Chapel dedicated to St. Anthony still exist near the 
end of Barbican Lane. A rude image of the Saint cut in granite 
is the principal relic ; it was to be seen a short time since, but is now 
hidden from the view by a hog stye or some such erection ; we are how- 
ever led to believe that instead of a Chapel dedicated to St. Anthony, 
these are the remains of the Chapel of Saints Gabriel and Raphael, for 
this reason, no mention is made of such a Chapel in the registers of the 
see of Exeter, and consequently it could not have existed, for divine 
service is not allowed to be performed in any Chapel or Oratory 
without license being first obtained from the Bishop of the Diocese. 

Besides the Chapels we have noticed, there was another dedicated 
to Saint Clare about midway between the Quay and Madron Church ; 
BO part of it remains, but Mr. T. Coulson (a gentleman well known 
to many of our readers) recollects having traced its foundations when 
a boy, in the field adjoining the bound stone of the town. 
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and thus have put the matter beyond a doubt^ but from the 
injuries it sustained during the Spanish invasion inl895f* 
and also from the many alterations and additions 
made at various times in order to meet the want of 
church room arising from the increase of the inhabitants. 
The principal of these additions were made in 1671 
and 1728. At last the Chapel became so very inadequate 
in point of size^ and withal so dilapidated^ that a new 
and larger one was urgently required. Accordingly 
subscriptions were set on foot and the needAil Amds 
being procured^ the present splendid building arose in 
place of its lowly predecessor. This Chapel and tower 
have an exceedingly good effect when seen from the 
eastern entrance of the town or on approaching it from 
Newlyn^ but in Chapel street the view is much obstructed 
by the surrounding houses. We do not presume to lead 
taste, or we would enter a prot^t against the meagreness 
of the wooden window frames, but as a whole we think 
the building very creditable to the town. The arrange- 
ment of the interior is very good and in no way dispan^es 
its outward appearance, whilst the effect of the beautiful 
painted window at the communion, when seen from 
the principal entrance is exceedingly striking. This 

* In Bome memoranda made several years since, the editor has the 
following ''the Spaniards burnt bat part of the Chapel ; it was not 
entirely repaired till 1664, when the Mayor and Corporation petition- 
ed to have it consecrated or licensed anew, for the sake of the aged 
and infirm who were unable to attend Madron Church. In 1665, 
Dr. Ward, then Bishop of Exeter, granted a license, but it was not 
consecrated till 1680." Not having any reference to the authorities 
from whence this is derived, the reader is at liberty to draw his 
own inferences as to its correctness. 
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window was the gift of the Tremenheere family, de- 
scendants of John Tremenheere, Esq., by whom the 
chapel was originally endowed. Two full services 
are performed here every Sabbath, and an additional 
one (in the afternoon) during the winter months. 
There are also daily services throughout the week. The 
organ is a fine toned and powerftil instrument, and the 
choral part of the service, by the boys of the National 
school, is performed in a very efiective and beautiftil 
manner. They reflect great credit on their teacher and 
show how much may be accomplished by careftil and 
judicious training. There are also two relics of the old 
chapel still remaining, which claim the notice of the 
curious, viz. — The Alms Box and Font; the former 
occupies a corner just inside the principal entrance, it 
bears date 1612 ; the other is very near it, but within 
the body of the church, its date is 1668. 

Descending from the church we approach the Pier. 
This is now the largest in Cornwall, but still is found to 
be insufficient for the trade of the town. The Corpora- 
tion, in accordance with the desire of the inhabitants, 
are therefore making arrangements for further enlarging 
and improving it. On this account we forbear giving 
a description of its dimensions and capabilities, as they 
may be considerably altered within a short time. 

We will now retrace our steps and proceed towards 
the South Parade. This is one of the most substantially 
built rows of houses in the town, and it was also the 
commencement of the improvements in Penzance; but 
one point of attraction lies a little short of this spot — we 
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mean the Public Library and Commercial News Room^ 
The Lihrary was first formed in 1818, principally 
through the exertions of Dr. Forbes, an eminent medical 
practitioner then residing at Penzance.* It now contains 
about 6000 volumes, comprehending works in every 
branch of British literature. The arrangement of the 
books is exceedingly good, each great department occu- 
pies a separate division of the shelving, and these are 
again subdivided, a printed label on each shelf shewing 
the description of books it contains; thus at a glance, 
any one can perceive the situation of the works he wishes 
to consult. Strangers are permitted (under certain 
regulations) to visit the rooms and read any of the works 
contained therein; many avail themselves of this pri- 
vilege, and to a person unable to take much active 
exercise, it is an advantage that cannot be too highly 
appreciated. The Librarian attends daily, fix)m 10 a. m. 
till 1 p. M. and from 2 p. m. until 5 o'clock; from him 
any information connected with the establishment may 
be obtained, t The Commercial News Room, the Sa- 

* That the inhabitants of Penzance were not insensible to the charms 
of literature previously to the formation of this Library, will be 
at once seen by the following memoranda. "The Penzance Ladles' 
Book Club was established in 1770, and it has been continued 
uninterruptedly to the present. The Gentlemen's Book Club is a 
few years its junior. The Gentlemen's News Room was also esta- 
blished as far back as 1739." Recently several other Book Clubs 
have been formed in the town. 

t The yearly subscription is one guinea, there is also an entrance 
fee of the same amount. Strangers may become quart»ly subscri- 
bers and during that time enjoy the same privileges as the 
yearly members. 

F 
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vings Bank, and the committee room of the Penzance 
Shipping Company, are also under the same roof. 
Adjoining this building is the Jordan (Baptbt) Chapel, 
a large and commodious building, but as there is nothing 
remarkable in its appearance, we pass thence to the North 
Parade. 

This is a fine row of houses, but its most remarkable 
feature is the building occupied by the Royal Geological 
Society of ComroaU, This society, of which Penzance 
may be justly proud, was founded in 1814, principally 
through the exertions of Dr. Paris and Mr. Ashurst 
Majendie. It holds a high rank in the scientific world, 
and its published transactions, principally on subjects 
connected with the Geology of Cornwall, (especially the 
vein formation) are amongst the best that have been 
produced by any provincial society ; indeed some of its 
communications were considered of so much importance, 
as to occasion their being translated into other languages.* 
The first President was Davies Gilbert, Esq., on his 
decease, Sir Charles Lemon was elected, and he still 
holds that office. 

The Museum of the society occupies two rooms on the 
first floor of the society's house ; f it is very rich in mine- 

* Four Tolumei have been long before the public; a fifth and 
not the least important has just issued from the press. It is the 
production of Mr. W. J. Henwood, and is tlie result of many 
years laborious research. 

t The front room is considerably larger than the other, in it 
the society holds its yearly meetings, and it has been occasionally 
used as a lecture room. A gallery is carried round three of its 
sides. There is also a laboratory in the lower part of the esta- 
b\ishment. 
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ralogical treasures^ and no stranger should leave the town 
without paying it a visit, indeed throughout the county 
there is not an object more worthy of notice. The lower 
part of the large room contains a collection of metallic 
and earthy minerals, arranged according to Phillips' 
system. Here will be found many brilliant specimens of 
native copper, copper pyrites, grey sulphuret, arseniate, 
carbonate, and phosphate of copper ; carbonate and arseni- 
ate of lead ; oxide and sulphuret of tin ; blende, sulphuret 
of antimony, the different ores of iron, &c. ; there are 
also arragonite, chalcedony, garnet/ opal, black, green, 
and red tourmaline, epidote, fluor, carbonate of lime in 
various crystals, &c. A large proportion of these speci- 
mens are Cornish, but many presents have been made 
from other parts of England, as well as from abroad; 
these show better than words can describe, the estimation 
in which the society is held. The gallery is partly occupied 
by organic remains fix)m different quarters, and partly 
by specimens illustrative of foreign geology. In the 
back room is a large collection of rocks tending to 
explain the Geology of Cornwall, and of vein stones, 
also the models and library. It is evident that a much 
larger space is required to display the treasures of the 
society in such a manner as their value demands, indeed 
there are numerous boxes which cannot be unpacked, 
for want of room to deposit and arrange their con- 
tents. In the entrance passage is placed a very large 
specimen of sandstone, shewing the foot marks of the 
Chirotherium, from Cheshire; also a large petrified 
stump of a tree from Cwm Avon, in Wales. In former 
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years lectures on geology and the sciences connected with 
it were frequently given in the winter months^ and we 
cannot help observing, that a renewal of this practice 
might be of considerable service both to the society and 
to the reading part of the inhabitants. This might be 
very easily arranged, for although death has taken away 
many of its early members, and others have removed 
beyond the sphere of its action, still there are re- 
mc^ining, individuals who occupy a distinguished place 
amongst geologists, and who have powers sufficient to 
render science attractive, even to those who for w«mt of 
time and other circumstances cannot enter deeply into 
the matter. 

The Gontlemen's News Room occupies the ground floor ; 
like most of the institutions of the town, it is open to stran- 
gers on the recommendation of a member. Before we 
lea^e this part of our work, we would observe, that 
there are also private collections of minerals in Penzance, 
which contain specimens of great rarity and beauty ; that 
belonging to Joseph Came Esq. far exceeds any other 
in this neighbourhood. In his collection will be found 
many very scarce varieties,, some of them perfectly unique, 
and all deserving a minute inspection. Besides many 
others, it is peculiarly rich in grey sulphuret of copper ; 
of which the finest specimens came from Crenver mine. 
Of these the principal crystal is a short ]iexagonal prism 
with numerous modifications, especially an obtuse dode- 
cahedron called the nail-head crystal : there are also prisms 
with perfect pyramids; hexagonal tables; and cubes; 
(the latter however may be pseudomorphus) copper pyrites 
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in octohedrons and dodecahedrons^ as well as the more 
common forms; moss-like native copper, &c. Of 
Lead ores there is sulphate of lead from Mellenoweth 
in lai^e octohedrons with an immense number of modifi- 
cationsy also in prisms often terminated by pyramids, 
and in acicular crystals : arsenio-phosphate of lead from 
Huel Alfred, showing a great variety of combinations 
of the hexagonal prism, and acicular carbonate of lead 
from Pentire. To these must be added crystallized 
native silver from Levant: specular iron ore and car- 
bonate of iron variously crystallized, earthy and crystal- 
lized phosphate of iron, native bismuth, sulphuret and 
carbonate of bismuth, uran-ochre, pinite, prehnite, and 
axinite, — all from St. Just: sparry and resinous oxide 
of tin, and wood-tin in the matrix, both from streams and 
from mines; &c., &;c. This collection also contains a 
great number of specimens illustrative of the doctrine of 
replacement, in which one mineral has taken the place 
of another, often without apparent decomposition. There 
are also many fine specimens of vein stones and of 
slikensides. 

Although by no means making an exhibition of these 
treasures, Mr. Came with true gentlemanly politeness, 
is at all times ready, when circumstances permit, to aid 
the researches of scientific men, and we cannot conceive 
a higher gratification than an examination with him of 
this singularly fine collection. The cabinets of Messrs. 
Lavin and Edmonds, (dealers in minerals) are also worthy 
of notice ; every variety of Cornish minerals and many 
of foreign ores will be found in them. 
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Clarence Street next claims attention, here are the 
Baptist Chapel and the Chapel or Church of St. Paul. 
The first, a neat building after a design by Mr. Sambell, 
of Truro, was opened for divine worship in the year 1836. 
The other, although small, is extremely elegant, and one 
of the ornaments of the town. This building owes its 
existence to the munificence of the Rev. Henry Batten : 
it is in that style of Church architecture which prevailed 
about the middle of the 13th century ; its shape is that 
of a cross and it is dedicated to St. Paul the apostle, 
the foundation stone having been laid on the anniversary 
of his conversion. The walls on the exterior are of the 
best granite rubble, finely pointed ; the door and window 
jambs, buttresses, bell turret, &c., of cut granite; the 
door is of massy English oak, studded with nails and 
supported by heavy ornamented hinges. The interior is 
also most carefully finished ; the floor is a fine specimen 
of granite pavement, cut into squares of equal sizes, and 
laid diamond ways; the seating resembles that of the 
Church of Stanton Harcourt, the benches being divided 
into compartments, similar to cathedral stalls ; the fronts 
of the seats are of carved oak and the finials are cut 
to resemble fleur-de-lis. The choir contains oak stalls 
for the choristers. The approach to the chancel is by 
three bold steps, on the second of which rests the pulpit, 
hewn out of a single block of granite which weighed 
ten tons; it was designed from that of St. Peters at 
Oxford. On the upper step, which is continuous with 
the floor of the chancel, is a rail or screen of delicately 
wrought granite; the model was taken with some slight 
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modifications from the parapet of Salisbury cathedral. 
Within this rail are three other steps of granite^ on 
which rests the altar, which is made of English oak, 
elaborately carved; it is a copy from the communion 
table of Sunningwell Church, Berkshire. The other 
parts of the chancel are all in strict accordance with 
the portions which we have described, and they seem 
a grouping of every thing that is elegant in the various 
buildings from which they have been selected. The 
eastern and western windows are of painted glass in 
Willement's best style ; the first contains figures of Christ, 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and the four Evangelists, under 
rich canopies ; the other, Moses, Aaron, the four great- 
er prophets, and St. John the Baptist ; the colours of 
the draperies are extremely rich, and the whole are beau- 
tifully designed. The other windows are filled with 
ornamental glazing, after designs from the older Rath- 
haus, Nuremberg. The roof is very difierent fix)m any 
other in this neighbourhood, and is open to the Church 
after the model of the Sufiblk roofs ; the timbers are all 
of massy proportions, but from their height and the ex- 
treme pointedness of the arches, they present a light and 
pleasing appearance. The organ is a small but fine 
toned instrument, built by Messrs. Robson, of London, 
under the superintendance of that celebrated musician, 
Dr. Gkiuntlett We have now but to remark that from 
its situation, this Chapel will materially add to the com- 
fort of the infirm and aged members of the established 
Church residing in the northern part of the town, as 
they will be thus enabled to attend divine worship, when 
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the distance to the chapel of St. Mary would not allow 
them that privilege. 

Besides the buildings already enumerated, we have 
still to notice several Chapels belonging to different 
religious sects. Our reason for not giving a particular 
account of each building, is that "although well 
adapted to their various congregations, they possess no 
architectural attraction." Still that all may be acquaint- 
ed with their localities, we subjoin the following list.* 

Con&Tesational Dissenters, or ) _ , , 

r . . J Market-iew Street. 

Independents ) 

Friends' Meeting house North Street. 

Jews' Synagogue New Street. 

Primitive Methodists' Chapel . Mount Street. 

Sailors' or Bethel Chapel Quay. 

Wesleyan Association Queen Street. 

Wesleyan Methodist St. Clare Street. 

And lastly, the Roman Catholic Chapel of St. Mary, 
iu Rosevean Row. When completed, this will be one 
of the finest possessed by that body of Christians in the 
West of England. It is in the pointed Gothic style 
of the 14th century, the external walls are of fine 
wrought granite, and the roof will be supported by 
arches springing from columns of the same material. 
At present only the central aisle is finished, the side 

* We shall give in an appendix a list of all the places of wor- 
ship in Penzance, the number of persons they are calculated to 
contain, ayerage congregations, &c. &c. 
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aisles are to be added at some future period. For want 
of these aisles the building seems out of proportion^ but 
this will disappear when the design is more fully carried 
out. Some parts of the ornamental work on the front 
are very beautifully . executed^ particularly the niche for 
the reception of a statue of the Virgin, but in other 
places the cutting is not so deep as the work appears 
to require, a little more boldness in these parts would 
have been a material improvement.* 

Having noticed the various public buildings and the 
literary and scientific institutions, we will now direct 
attention to some other objects deserving regard from 
the beneficial influence they exercise over the town, and 
its neighbourhood. 

The first of these is the Penzance PubUc Dispemary^ 
(in Chapel street) established in 1809, f with a view to 
afiford medical and surgical aid to those, who are not 
able to procure it, by their own means. This admirable 
institution is supported by voluntary contributions and 
has been the means of alleviating the sufierings of 
thousands. Too much praise cannot be bestowed on 
its officers for the unwearied attention they have paid to 
its interests, and we trust their good example will not be 

* We believe the working of the finer sorts of granite is as yet 
but partially understood and appreciated : the raU in front of the 
altar in St. Paul's Chapel is an example of what can be produ- 
ced from it. 

t At the suggestion of W. H. Hoare Esq. of London, then residing 
at Penzance. The reports of this institution contain some useful 
tables relating to the population and mortality of the western 
division of the hundred of Penwith. 

G 
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lost on their successors. Since the establishment of the 
Dispensary, several associations have been formed for 
carrying relief to the homes of the distressed, either in the 
shape of religious instruction, pecuniary assistance, or in 
the distribution of articles of clothing. No doubt such 
are common in most towns ; we do not mention them to 
call forth praise, but merely to show that we are not behind 
our neighbours in extending a helping hand to the indi- 
gent and afflicted. With a view to enconn^e habits of 
providence amongst the working classes, the Penwith 
Savings Bank was also established in 1818. The re- 
port for the year 1843, shows the following result : — 

Deposited by 1489 individuals £67408 8 

23 Charitable & Friendly Societies.. 6580 6 

r~2 



It is also pleasing to record, that whilst the bodily 
wants of the poor are thus attended to, the minds and 
moral conduct of their children are not disregarded; 
witness, the National School for boys and girls in 
Abbey Street, the school connected with the Wesleyan 
Methodists in Chapel Street, and the free school at 
Chyandour, supported by the Bolitho &mily. In these 
schools some hundreds of children are educated at a cost 
attainable by the humblest individual. Lastly, we would 
name "The Penzance NewIAbraryj^ established (princi- 
pally) for the benefit of the tradesmen and mechanics of 
the town, and those whose means will not admit the 
payment of the subscription and entrance fee required by 
the rules of the elder institution. Already a goodly num- 
ber of volumes have been collected, and from the spirit 
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with which its affairs are conducted^ we doubt not but in 
a few years, the subscribers will have at their command 
an extensive and well selected library. 

Connected with Penzance, but extending their influence 
over the whole Hundred of West Penwith, are two 
institutions as yet unnoticed, although they are by no 
means the least useful to the community, we mean '^ The 
West Penwith AgriculturoT' and " The Western Cottagers 
Garden'* societies. The first was established in 1796, 
the other in 1836 : both have done much good, and their 
exhibitions would not disgrace any part of the kingdom. 
In reference to the last named society it may be observ- 
ed, that from its peculiarly favourable situation, the 
Mount's Bay has been long distinguished for its early 
garden produce, and we may without hesitation affirm, 
that in SorticuUure this neighbourhood excels most other 
districts. Indeed the markets of Penzance in early 
spring, often surprise our visitors ; for owing to the 
fertility of the soil, and the mildness of the climate, long 
before vegetation in the northern and midland parts of 
the kingdom, has recovered from the effects of winter, 
we are abundantly supplied with the finest brocoli, early 
cabbages, tuniips, &c. Not only is enough grown for 
home consumption, but vast quantities are sent away to 
other places. Green peas are also to be obtained here 
very early in the spring. Besides these, this neighbour- 
hood is famous for the cultivation of the potato, more 
particularly the early kidney. Of this sort the most 
forward are drawn up and brought to market in the be- 
ginning of May, which is about six weeks earlier than in 
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any other part of England.* In some mild seasons they 
have reached the same state and been drawn up in the 
beginning of April, and Mr. Edmonds in his statistical 
account of this town, names one instance that occurred 
about half a dozen years back, when ''a gardener drew up 
and sold a whole crop of these potatoes, grown within 
Penzance, by the first of April." Our kidney potatoes 
do not however attain their full size and flavour until 
June, their quality is then unequalled, and immense 
quantities are shipped off for the Bristol, London, and 
other miurkets, where they usually fetch a high price. 

Owing to the moistness of the climate and its compa- 
rative coolness in summer, our frait is however inferior 
in flavour to that grown in the more inland parts of the 
kingdom, and there are also some sorts common in those 
districts which are not so here; such as the apricot, 
several descriptions of plums, the walnut, filbert, and the 
common hazel nut. But though deficient in these, this 
may be fidrly called "the land of the strawberry" for in 
no part of England are they found in larger quantities, 
of finer quality, or more moderate in price.t Gooseber- 
ries, raspberries, and black currants, are also very 
abundant, but red and white currants are not much 
cultivated, except in the gardens of the gentry. Of 

* The same land is frequently again planted with Potatoes and 
a second crop grown \ these become ripe about the end of October. 

t The editor has bought them within a few years past for six 
pence per gallon^ fresh gathered and in excellent condition. Eight 
pence per gallon is a Tery common price, and in the worst seasons 
they are to be purchased for one shilling per gallon or three pence 
per quart. 
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Autumn fruits, we have some exceedingly fine flavoured 
apples and pears,* although not in such quantities as in 
many places elsewhere, hut the grape, except in very 
favourable situations does not come to much perfection. 
Floriculture does not meet with much attention from the 
gardeners of this neighbourhood, from the fact, that their 
whole object is the cultivation of edibles, for which they 
have always a good demand ; there are however excep- 
tions, and amongst them, Mr. Fox of Rose Yale, deserves 
mention. His extensive nursery grounds contain many 
beautiful and rare plants, and we know not a richer 
treat than a ramble through them on some of those 
delightful days we often have in spring. The gardens of 
the neighbouring gentry also abound with the loveliest 
productions of nature. Persons coming from the norths 
em part of the kingdom will notice many plants 
growing in the open air, which in their localities are 
only to be found in the green or hot-house. 

As our description of Penzance is nearly brought to 
a close, we deem it proper to make a few observations, 
in order to do away with any unfavorable impressions 
which may arise in the minds of strangers when 
they first enter the town. We beg them to remember, 
that Penzance has ever been more a trading port than 
a watering place, and hence the inhabitants have not 
bestowed so much attention on its outward appearance 
as they would do, were it entirely dependant on visitors. 

* Latterly coDsiderable quantities of apples, pears, and plums, 
have been brought from Bristol and other places, thus supplying 
our doflciency. 
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They will however, find every attention paid to their 
wishes, and although at first they may not be prepos- 
sessed in its favour, yet we have no fear of their being 
eventually much pleased with it as a place of residence. 
Latterly with a view to increase their comforts, public 
promenades and other improvements have been suggested, 
and one of them, the Esplanade from near the eastern 
entrance of Regent Terrace to Wherry Town (or the site 
of the famous Wherry Mine) is now nearly completed ; 
this although perhaps not equal to similar works in some 
of the fashionable places of resort at the south eastern 
part of the kingdom, will be much superior to any other 
promenade in Cornwall. 

Having named the Wherry Mine, it may not be 
uninteresting to say a few words of this remarkable 
undertaking. About fifty years since, the rocks which 
appear at low water about 100 paces from the end of 
the esplanade, (westward) were discovered to contain tin 
ore and preparations were made to open a mine on the 
spot. As long as the operations were near the surface, 
the miners worked only during the ebb of the tide, but 
when the shaft began to deepen, it was found necessary 
to build a sort of chimney above the action of the waves 
to prevent their entrance. At this stage of the proceed- 
ings it was visited by Dr. Maton,* who thus describes 
it. " Imagine the descent into a mine through the sea ; I 

* See Dr. Maton's tour through the Western Counties, during 
the years 1794 and 1796. 

X There are several mines in the County where tlie levels have 
been extended under the bed of the ocean, but they were all 
commenced; and are now entered from, the main land : this, from 
the beginning, was surrounded by the sea. 
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the miners working at the depth of seventeen fathoms 
only^ below the waves ; the rod of a steam engine extend- 
ing from the shore to the shafts a distance of nearly one 
hundred and twenty fathoms; and a great number of 
men momentarily menaced with an inundation of the sea, 
which continually drains in no small quantity through 
the roof of the mine, and roars loud enough to be dis- 
tinctly heard in it ; the descent is by means of a rope 
tied around the thighs, and you are let down in a manner 
exactly the same as a bucket is into a well ; a well indeed 
it is, for the water is more than knee-deep in many parts 
of the mine. The upper part of the shaft resembles an 
immense iron chinmey, elevated about twelve feet above 
the level of the sea, and a narrow platform leads to it 
from the beach : close to this is the engine shaft, through 
which the water is brought up from below." Tin was 
the principal, but not the only produce, of the Wherry 
Mine, for many beautiful specimens of rare metallic 
minerals were discovered during the time it was at work. 
At last from a diminution in the richness of the lode, 
and the dangerous situation of the shaft, in consequence 
of injuries sustained during some severe storms, this 
mine was abandoned in the year 1798, and remained idle 
for nearly forty years. 

During the rage for mining in the year 1836, the 
working of the Wherry was again resumed: it was 
supposed that the application of modem machinery and 
the many improvements in the art of mining, would 
have rendered it a profitable speculation, but experience 
proved the contrary, and after a loss of some thousands 
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of pounds it was finally abandoned. The platform 
leading fi^m the shore to the shaft and the other erections 
were an interesting group of objects, and an ornament to 
that part of the bay.* Mr. James Tonkin, a very merit- 
orious self taught artist introduced them into his "View 
of Penzance/' published about the year 1838. 

We have not yet touched on the customs or usages 
peculiar to Penzance and the Mount's Bay, simply 
because most of them have disappeared before that ad- 
vancing current of refinement which has so strongly set 
in upon this western portion of the kingdom, during the 
last half a century. On the whole, we do not see much 
to regret in the change, although some few sticklers for 
the keeping up of ancient usages, look upon the alteration 
with any thing but favour. The parish feast is now almost 
entirely shorn of its glory ; the guise dancing or Christmas 
mumming has degenerated from its former respectable 
society to the very humblest ranks ; and Shrove Tuesday, 
with its boisterous revelry, has now settled down into as 
quiet a Tuesday as any in the year. There is however 
one custom of the olden time still kept up, (in spite of 
his Worship the Mayor t) with something like its pris- 
tine splendour. — ^We mean the lighting of large fires and 
setting off fire works on the eves of St. John and St. 

* Since the operations in this mine have been discontinued, the 
Counting house and workshops have been converted into dwelling 
houses ; these and a number of very comfortable cottages erected 
by J. J. A. Boase Esq. of Lariggan, form the ''Wherry Town** 
we have before alluded to. 

X The Mayor always causes a proclamation to be made against 
these pTOceeclings, which is however enth^y dtoregarded. 
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Peter.* Pandemonium tlien seems to have broken loose 
on Penzance and its neighbonriiood. As soon as the 
evening begins to gather in, the youths from the diffi^rait 
paitB of the town parade the streets with burning torches, 
whidi they swing around their heads with a peculiar cir- 
cular motion. Some of these are of considerable weight, 
and they require much ex^don and no small skill to keep 
them from approaching too near tiie body of the bearer. 
Thus twisting and wrigglkg along, with the fitful blaae 
of the torch refleetkig on his or her features (for bot^ 
sexes mingle in the sport) and you have, without much 
stret^ of tlie imagination, a strong resemblance of one of 
the furm With the increase of darkness there is also im 
increase in the number of torch bearers ; tar barrels and 
bonfires then blase in every direction, and as not only 
Penzance, but also, Marazion, and St. MiehaeFs Mount on 
the one hand, and Newlyn, Mousehole, and Paul on the 
other, participate in the amusement, the whole bay seems 
to be lit up and presents a most splendM and bdHiiffit 
illumination. Meanwhile the central part of the town 
is filled with all Masses of individuals who cotbe out to 
enjoy the seene. Fire works of every description are set 
off without int^mission, and a contiBued series of :^ht 
and chase continues for some hours^ it benig a jHrincipttl 
part of the sport to steal as quietly as possiUe amongst a 
crowd and disperse than by the unexpected report of a 
cracker, or the hissing fire of a sei^pmrt. The scene is 
often extremely ludicrous, and although accidents have 

* This is the remiiant of a custom oAclB T^ry preVateiit M thk 
ooUMtry, dlffeveat parts of Irdaiid, and even in ^rtnee. 

H 
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sometimes happened^ yet as all who appear in the streets are 
drest suitably to^ and prepared for the occasion, it seldom 
occurs that any are seriously hurt, or that quarrels take 
place ; indeed the manner of conducting the afiair is so 
well known, that ill humour dares not to shew itself. 
About eleven o'clock the spirits of the greater numbei^ 
of those engaged in the sports begin to flag, the fires 
are also nearly burnt out, and then commences another 
part, principally enacted by the lads and lasses living in 
the vicinity of the quay. These form a line, and running 
through the street call out ^^an eye I an eye! an eye!" 
and proceed to thread the needle. For the information 
of the uninitiated, we will in a few words describe this 
finish of the evening's amusement. The line b formed 
without any regard to the number engaged, excepting to 
keep in mind the old proverb of "the more, the merrier." 
The two individuals at the upper end then hold high their 
hands and the whole of the party, beginning with the 
opposite extremity rush quickly through ; this of course 
reverses their position, and it is now the turn of those 
who at first held up their hands, to be the leaders of the 
thread. Thus alternating, rush after rush takes place, 
with shouts and laughter, until weariness compels them 
to desist. Home is now the word, and soon after midnight 
all is so quiet that a stranger, entering Penzance, could 
never imagine it to have been the scene of those noisy 
revellings, which an hour before had exhibited. The 
Quay or Midsummer fair takes place on the following 
day : this is held on the Pier, and is very little different 
from other pleasure fairs, excepting a custom of having 
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a short trip in a boat which is called ^'having a pen'orth 
of sea." This excursion is however mostly taken hj the 
country folks, who in fine weather attend this fair in 
great numbers. St Peter's Eve brings a repetition of 
the above in every particular, but the fisur held on the 
following day is very much smaller, and consequently 
thinner attended. 

Before closing this chapter we would now direct the 
attention of the reader to one material feature as yet unno- 
ticed. It will be olSserved, that although Penzance has 
been much celebrated for the salubrity of its climate, and 
is therefore " the chief residence of invalids in Cornwall, 
during the winter" we have thus far forborne making any 
remarks thereon. And now, lest we should be thought 
too partial, instead of ourselves enlarging on its advan- 
tages in that respect, we prefer quoting the recorded 
opinions of gentlemen every way fitted, both from a long 
residence amongst us, and from professional ability, to 
form a just estimate of the subject. The chief excellence 
of our climate, is its equability : here we have the con- 
current testimony of many eminent medical men, that 
we are unsurpassed by any part of England, and Sir 
James Clarke, goes so far as to say, '^ Madeira and the 
Azores are the only climates which he had examined that 
are superior to Penzance in this quality." This praise 
is however tempered by an assertion, that the humidity 
of the atmosphere and our exposure to winds, in a great 
measure neutralizes this advantage. Yet speaking of the 
southerly winds, the most common on our coast during 
the winter. Dr. Forbes observes "during the prevalence 
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of the south or south west gales, there is very little 
difference of temperature between the day and night, as 
proved by the register thermometer. Sometimes there 
is no difierenoe whatever ^ and very commonly the 
minimum of the night is not more than 8® or 4** below 
the maxiamm of the day. This shows how completely 
the influence of the sun is excluded by the dense v^our 
with which the m is loaded; and during these our 
mokt siroccos we may say, without any metaphor, that 
we are breathing the breezes <^ a climate milder than our 
own^ When these south and south west winds, so pre- 
valent in winter, are very gentle, the sky is often clear 
for many days together. On these occasions^ the warmth 
and softness of the air are truly delightful ; and when 
taken in conjunction with the beautiful scenery around 
Pensance — the calm blue bay — ^the gay green meadows — 
the myrtles imd other exotic plants common in our 
shrubberies— one is almost tempted to forget that it is 
a winter landscape that he is contemplating." Still we 
do not wish to hold up the climate of Penzanee as a 
panacea for all disorders, and we would recommend every 
one brfore he decides on removing to tins place, to 
comiult some eminent j^ysician as to its suitability to his 
complaint. We know Penianee has suffered from 
its being too indiscriminately praised, and also from 
many p^sons being sent here when their cases were 
hopeless. If this place is found suitable to the disorder 
of the invalid, we would say, come here before it has too 
much fastened on the constitution; delay is danger. 
We would farther add, that at the close of his obser^ 
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rations on this district, Sir James Clarke makes one 
important concession, and we trust our readers will not 
conceive ns tiresome if we quote it at length. It is as 
follows. ^^ Aged invalids, with whom, in gen^^ a soft 
climate agrees and to whom even a moderate degree o£ 
hiunidity is not objectionable, might more particularly 
derive benefit bj .remding during the whole year at 
Penzance. The great milcbess of the winter would 
enable them to be much in the open air, and tbej would 
have less to dread from the coldness of the nights than 
in any other part of England." From these quotations 
our readers may form some opinion of the climate of 
Penzance, but there is another question still undecided, 
is it preferable for an invalid to remain in England or 
try the effects of foreign travel ? With all due deference 
to the many eminent writers on the subject, we would 
observe, that there is something more to desire than the 
mere mildness or excellency of climate. Penzance on 
this score may not be equal to the south of France, 
Italy, or Madeira; but when it is considered, that here an 
invalid can have the comforts of an English home ; that 
his wants in almost every instance are understood ; that 
he can have, if necessary, the attendance of skilful medical 
men, and above all, be within two or three days journey 
from any part of England, we would merely say, com- 
pare these advantages, with the inconveniences often 
attending foreign residences, and see how much the 
balance is in our favour. 

With these observations we conclude our remarks on 
the town of Penzance. The beautiful walks in its 
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describe in our next chapter, and then proceed to 
lay before our readers, a series of excursions to the 
yarious objects worthy of notice in the surrounding dis- 
trict, some of them unequalled for natural beauty, many 
interesting for their great antiquity, and others unsur- 
passed as works of art, for boldness of conception, and 
the skill with which the designs of their projectors have 
been carried into execution. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WiXKS IN THE NBIGHBOUBHOOD OF PBNZAKCE. 



WESTWARD.— TO ALVEBTON. 

As the foot path is much above the level of the road, this 
is even in winter, a dry and pleasant walk. Wheny 
Town, and the Bay are seen over the nursery grounds on 
the left hand, while York House occupies a commanding 
situation on the brow of the hill at the right. In spring 
scarcely any place can exceed the beauty of the Yale of 
Alveme ; it is one continued garden, delightfully closed 
in by the woody heights of Lariggan. There are several 
respectable mansions between the town and Alverton, but 
as they face the sea, they add but little to the pleasantness 
of the walk. From Alverton, several foot paths and 
horse roads branch off, each offering a delightful stroll. 
The principal road on the right, leads to Castle Homeck 
and Rose Hill. Both these seats are finely situated; 
and the sea and land views from them are extremely 
varied and beautiful. In the avenue leading to Castle 
Homeck are some of the finest trees in the neighbourhood ^ 

in its rear is an ancient encampment called Resingy round 

I 
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from which there is one of the best (western) views of 
Penzance. Castle Horneck was for several years occu- 
pied as a farm house ; in a descriptive poem on Penzance 
and its neighbourhood^ it was then said to be 

**A lovely scene bat in decay." 

It is now again in the hands of its proprietor^ Samuel 
Borlase^ Esq.^ and we have pleasure in observing that 
some considerable improvements have been lately effected. 
A deep valley lies between this place and Rose Hill ; its 
sides are well wooded, and at the bottom runs a stream, 
which, by its many falls, adds much to the beauty of the 
scene. 

Rose Hill is a fine example of what may be accom- 
plished by perseverance and judgment ; forty years since 
it was a rugged eminence covered with rocks and Airze 
brakes. The house was built, and the grounds originally 
laid out by Richard Oxnam, Esq., but the estate 
has since then passed through several hands by 
whoia various additions and alterations have be^ 
taade. The present proprietor is John Yigurs^ Esq. 
Under Ids si^rintendance, new walks and drives have 
beea kdd out, and an exceedingly neat lodge built 
at the northern entrance; the old farm buildings have 
been also removed, and others of better appearance 
and greater utility erected. He is indeed justly entitled 
to the praise of having done more tjian either of 
his predecessors for (he improvement of the place. 
Retracing our steps we pause awhile to notice a neat 
little cottage, close by Castk Horneck gate^ ccdled the 
I^odge. Within a few yards of this cottage is a fine 
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Chalybeate Spring, but suoh is the abundance of more 
celebrated wells in this neighbourhood that little notice 
is taken of it, and its situation is even unknown to a 
great number of the inhabitants of Penzance. 

Returned again to Alverton, let us proceed to notice 
the various walks branching off fi'om the left hand, or 
Land's End road. There are two within a short distance 
from the bridge ; one on the right, leading through the 
fields, and having views of the mansions we have just 
desmbed ; the other, on the opposite side of the road, a 
most lover Hko walk, and henee we presume its name of 
Love Lane. We have been often tempted into a quiet 
ramble throf^h this secluded part of the valley, but 
except in dry weather, it is however too damp for most 
invalids unless they are well ^lod ; parties who do not 
care for a little dirt will find it exeeedm^y pleasant 
It might be ^eatly improved at a very ti^fling expense, 
but being private property the parish cannot mterfere. 
The orchards on either side form part of the lands and 
tenements left by Mr. (George Daniell, for the endowment 
of the School al Ma^on, and we would tespeetMlf 
suggest to the trustees whedier for the convenience of 
their temmts, as well as for the publie good, it would not 
be desirable to keep ^ r6ad in a litde better repair. 
But to return from thk digressi^m ; aftei* proceeding some 
distance thvdugh t^e lane, two roads open; that ascending 
the hill, if followed to its end, will lead to the eastern 
part of Kewfyn; it is very romantie, and some beautiful 
views of the biky present tiiemselves occasionally : the 
other road (and that which is ntost generally frequented) 
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leads towards the beach. We would obserye^ that from 
its low and sheltered situation, Alyerton is a most desi- 
rable walk for inyalids who cannot stem the blasts of 
winter. But as some persons may be disposed for a 
longer excursion, we will once more take the Land's End 
road. Many fine views of Penzance and the surrounding 
country are obtained as we ascend the bill; at its summit 
close by the termination of a small rope walk, is a path- 
way leading through the fields towards " the Tolcame/' 
and Newlyn. If this path be taken, a succession of 
beautiful prospects follow each other; we will name 
as the most striking, Trereife house and grounds, the 
lovely valley of Tolcarne, and lastly, that portion of the 
Mount's Bay opposite the fishing toWn of Newlyn. 

Trereife, which we have just mentioned, is situated at 
the head of that beautiful coombe or valley which opens 
to the sea at Street^a-nowan, the eastern part of Newlyn. 
It was for a long time the seat of the NichoUs family, 
but is now the residence of the Rev. C. V. Le Grice ; 
formerly the public were allowed to pass through the 
grounds in the front of the house, but this permission 
has been withdrawn for several years. Having often 
visited this spot before the alteration alluded to, we 
cannot avoid ezpresding our regret at the circumstance, as 
it deprived us of the most beautiful portion of the walk. 
The road is now carried around the back of the mansion; 
we however, obtain an occasional glimpse of it as we 
descend the hill. Its firoht is entirely covered by a Yew 
tree, which is trained against th^ wall with a very pretty 
effect, openings being cut to admit a free view from the 
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windows.* Trereife is one of the few places in this 
neighbourhood with a rookery, this with the massy Elm 
Trees at the foot of the lawn, giye it that appearance 
which we have ever associated with the country house of 
a Gentleman of the Old School. At a short distance, 
and within sight of this mansion are the Trereife Tin 
Smelting works. Here the various processes of smelting 
ihay be seen, and although these and other similar works 
in the county have not such an imposing appearance as 
the large manufactories in other parts of the kingdom, 
yet a greater quantity of Tin is annually brought into 
a marketable state than a stranger may at first sight 
imagine. Passing down the valley we soon arrive at 
the eastern part of Newlyn, and from thence by the 
road along the margin of the bay, reach Penzance. 

* This tree was planted in honor of the last Mrs. Nicholls, who 
was a Miss Usticke. The Tew-stick seems to haye been an emblem 
suggested by her name, and we presume its being planted at 
Trereife, was intended to express a wish that her offspring might 
endure like the Tew tree. 
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SOUTH WEST WALK. 



TOWARDS NEWLYN, MOUSBHOLE, AND PAUL. 

After passing in front of the South Parade^ two roa46 
present themselves, both leading to the sea shore. The 
upper one is a most pleasant and beautiAilly sheltered 
walk, but as it opens to the beach beyond the esplanade, 
it is hardly as much frequented as the other.* licaving 
our readers to take either, as it suits their pleasure or 
conTenience, we will suppose ourselves to be on what is 
usually called the " Newlyn Green." Along the outside 
of the road between Penzance and Newlyn, there was for- 
merly a stripe of elevated green sward, similar to that at the 
eastern entrance of the town. In the transactions of the 
Geological Society of Cornwall (volumes 2 and 3), are 
two very interesting papers on this part of the Mount's 
Bay. The first, entitled "Observations on the submersion 

* The upper road passes by Redinnick House, Rose Vale, and the 
Minney, and opens to the beach in front of Lariggan. For a short 
round, parties very frequently leave the town by this touU, and after 
a turn or two on the Esplanade, proceed homewards by the other, 
which opens opposite the public Baths. 
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of part of Mount's Bay/' &c.y by the late Henry Boise, 
Esq.,* and the other, ^^On the Sand Banks of the Northern 
shores of Mount's Bay/' by his eldest son, Br. Boase, 
formerly Secretary to the Sooiety.l The following is 
extracted from that first written. '^ The original length 
of this Green, (or rather two Oreens) was about three 
miles on the east, and one mile on the west of Penzance," 
it is already much shortened. The ancient breadth is 
unknown. The oldest notice I have met with, is a letter 
still extant, (belonging to the present representatiye of 
the Daniell fiunily, Mrs. Ley of Penaanoe), which was 
written in the reign of Charles II, to the then proprie- 
tor of an estate, which included part of the Western 
Green; and that part is there estimated at Thirty six 
acres of pasturage. Of which part, a small remnant of 
two or three acres, is all that remains of the whole Oreen 
on this side^ which was within the remembrance of 
persons, not long deceased, a mile in length ; and it is in 
the recollection of people still Hying, that the ground on 
which the youth of sixty or seventy years ago exercised 
their contests of cricket, and other sports, is ck>w swal- 
lowed up by the sea." In the second paper (read before 
the Society, Octob^ 1826) it is observed, that " it doea 
not m any place exceed 130 feet in width." Year after 
year this also gradually gave way before the action of 
the waves ; at last, scarcely a vestige remained, and it 
even became necessary in order to preserve the road from 
a similar fate, to erect a sea wall to prevent ^-th^ 
encroachment. As this wall was carried out seaward 

* Yd. 2, page 136, published 1822. % Vol. 3, page 166. 
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beyond the limits of the green, that portion which the 
waves had spared, was used for filling up the intermediate 
space, and the whole being levelled, forms that part of 
the Esplanade which extends from the Baths to Wherry 
Town. 

The views from this Esplanade are very fine and 
beautiftiUy varied ; besides the Church and some of the 
best portions of the town, the Vale of Alverton can 
be traced until it is lost beneath the heights of Rose 
Hill and Castle Homeck ; further towards the west, and 
overlooking the bay are the mansion houses of Higher- 
and Lower Lariggan, celebrated for the beauty of their 
situation, whilst yet more distant nestled under the hill, 
lies the fishing town of Newlyn. Looking eastward, 

" That beauteous Qem set in the silver sea." 

St. Michael's Mount meets the view, with the town of 
Marazion in the back ground, whilst further ofi^, Cuddan 
point, and the bold land of the Lizard promontory attract 
attention. In the evenings of summer and autumn when 
the Pilchard fishery is in full activity ; the beauty of the 
scene is still farther increased by the great number of 
small craft continually going out and coming into the 
bay. At this season it is no imusual occurrence to see 
more than one hundred sail of Fishing boats start at 
nearly the same time for their nightly voyage ; the whole 
bay seems to be covered with them, and as the sea is 
then often almost without a ripple, they are frequently 
before the sight until darkness closes over the scene; 
sometimes, the sound of voices echoing along the waters, 
greets the ear with an almost magical efiect. Whether 
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it arises from any peculiarity in our climate, or from some 
other cause, we do not take upon ourselves to decide, but 
it may be unhesitatingly affirmed that our sunsets and 
twilights, especially the latter, are almost unrivalled, and 
they are in no part of this neighbourhood seen to greater 
advantage than from this place. 

We now {HTOceed towards Newlyn. Here on the right 
hand is the Tolcame, a fine group of rocks, from whence 
is a sweet view of the richly cultivated valley, which 
extends upwards as far as Trereife. The sketch book of 
the artist may be enriched by many gems from about 
this spot. We next cross the bridge, and are in Street- 
a-nowan (the New Street) a sort of adjunct to the fishing 
town of Newlyn. Before us is a steep ascent, we 
are in fact at the foot of what is generally called Paul 
Hill. For awhile the road is lined with houses,* or closed 
in by steep hedges, shutting out the view, but soon we 
begin to find a more extended range of vision, and some 
of the finest scenes in the west spread themselves before 
us. Mr. Davies Gilbert says, that it is not easy to 
imagine any thing more beautiful than the prospect 
from the summit of the hill above Newlyn. Our artist 
is also of the same opinion, and he has accordingly taken 
his "West View of Penzance and the Mount's Bay," from 
a spot commonly known as Tonkin's Field; it is certainly 
one of the most comprehensive views of the bay that 
can be obtained from any situation, and as the distance 
is not very far up the lane, we think no one ought to 

* A very neat Wesleyan Methodist Chapel is passed on the left 
hand. This road is commonly called ** the Jack Lane." 

K 
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leave the neighbourhood without paying this spot a visit 
The town of Newlyn contains nothing remarkable 
to attract attention, indeed with the exception of some 
pleasantly situated dwellings at its southern extremity, 
it is a confused assemblage of houses. Being however 
the principal fishing station in the Mount's Bay, and 
in regard to the number of boats engaged in what is 
termed the drift fisheryy the greatest in Cornwall, it 
may not be amiss in this place to give some account of 
that branch of our fisheries. 

For the information of those unacquainted with the 
subject, we would observe that fish are taken in Cornwall 
by four difierent methods, viz : — ^the hook, the trawl, the 
drift net, and the seine. The larger fish, such as Cod, 
Ling, Pollock, Conger, Hake, &c., are mostly hooked ; 
the Sole, the Plaice, and other Flat Fish, are generally 
caught in the trawl; whilst Mackerel, Pilchards, and 
Herrings are either taken in the drift nets or seines. 
The hook and trawl fisheries are very unimportant in 
this district, we shall therefore pass them without fiirther 
comment, and confine our observations to the drift and 
seine fisheries. These are the very opposite of each 
other. The drift net can be shot from the boat in either 
deep or shoal water; the seine can only be used where 
the depth allows it to touch the ground, and where the 
bottom is smooth. The drift net (or nets, for it is 
ccnnposed of many pieces joined together) is allowed to 
fioat with the current and thus crossing the shoal, the 
fish attempting to pass become entangled in the meshes, 
which are sufficiently large to admit the head, but not 
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to allow the body to go throu^; the seme on the 
contrary^ is shot as much as possible, out of the tides 
way, and completely encloses the shoal, the ends of the 
net being brought together in such a manner that the 
fish cannot escape. They are thus taken in the mass, 
whilst in the drift nets they are taken indiyidually. 
The driving boat also follows the fish, the seine waits 
until they come within shooting ground. Lastly, the 
drift is the poor man's fishery, the seine that of the 
capitalist. In the drift fishery one provides the boat, 
another a portion of the nets, a third is too poor to 
produce either by himself, but brings the net of a party 
living on shore, allowing for its use a proportionate 
share of the fish : the produce of the fishing is mostly 
divided at once, and each receiving his share, either 
sells it fresh, or salts it in his own cellar. However 
bad the season, the drift fishermen have something to 
compensate them for their labours; on the contrary, 
although the seine owners are at a much greater outlay, 
it frequently occurs that after weeks of patient watching, 
they do not take a single fish. So great ia the uncer- 
tainty, that few poor men engage themselves as partners 
in the adventure ; the seiners therefore instead of receiving 
a share of the produce, are all hired at fixed wages, but 
they also receive an additional remtmeration in case of 
a successful fishery. We ought also to observe that 
as the seine and drift fisheries are both in operation 
at the same time, two distinct classes of men are 
necessarily engaged upon them. Indeed throughout 
as we said at starting, although the object is precisely 
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the same, the methods are decidedly difiPerent However, 
one thing is certain, they unite in conferring essential 
benefits on the county, and we therefore heartily wish 
success to both. 

To return to our subject; — the Mount's Bay boats 
about one hundred and fifty in nun^ber * are not '' the 
little cockle shells'' employed in some parts of the 
kingdom, but many of them are vessels of fifteen to 
twenty tons burthen, and carrying a crew of five to seven 
f&noBB, and this is the more needful as the fishing is 
not confined to this fc>cality only, but extends from ofi^ 
Plym(Hith in the English Channel, to the Isle of Man, 
and down the whole of the Eastern Coast of Ireland. 
The principal employment of this class of boats is the 
taking of Maokerel, Herrings, and Pilchards; the season 
for each description (subject of course to some little 
variations) is nearly as follows :*— 

January and Febmary ; Mackerd . fishing off the eoast of 
DeYon, &c. 

March, April, and part of May; Mackerel fishing off the 
Mount's Bay and Land> End. 

End of May, June, and part of July ; Herring fishing in 
8t George's Channel 

End of July, August, and September ; Pilchard fishing off 
the Mount's Bay. 

October, Noyember, and oommenoement of December ; 
Pilchard and late Mackerel fishing off the Mount's Bay, and 
occasionally Herrii^ fishing in the Bristol Channd, off 
St. lyes. 

There is a short cessation in December, but the 

preparation for the coming year, and the looking after 

* The small boats on the Hook fishery are not included in this 
account. 
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their craft, is found to occupy most of the time of the 
industrious fisherman. 

We now propose giving a short sketch of each divi- 
sion, and as the yearns labour commences with the early 
Mackerel Fishing, we also select that for our starting 
point. This Fishery formerly commenced m the Mount's 
Bay, and the first boats usually went to sea about the 
rad of February, or the beginning of March, but finding 
the fish appeared at an earlier period ofi^ the coast of 
Devon, and other parts of the English Channel, the 
fishermen resolved to extend their sphere of action to 
these places. They accordingly now begin to prepare 
their nets early in January, and leave their homes for 
Plymouth (the port of rendezvous) about the middle 
of that month.* 

Their return home depends much on circumstances, 
but this fishery is generally in its greatest activity in 
the Mount's Bay during the months of April and May. 
Immense quantities are then forwarded by the Hayle 
Steamers to the Bristol, Bath, and other markets. By 
the end'^of May, the driving boats have mostly left for 
Ireland and the Isle of Man, but throughout the month 
of June, Mackerel are taken by the seines and some- 
times in great abundance. The season is however too 
far advanced for their hemg sent any great distance, 
and these fish are therefore principally consumed in 
this neighbourhood. The price throughout the season 

* This year (1844,) not a large boat remained in the bay at the 
commencement of February, and it was calculated that at least 1500 
men were assembled at Plymouth, from this Neighbourhood and 
Brighton. The fish were sold as low as 8d. #* dozen. 
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depends in some measure on the quantities taken, but 
more on the means of transit from this to other places ; 
it is an amusing scene to obserye the hurry and bustle 
to get the fish from hence to Hayle on the days the 
steam vessels start for Bristol. The loss of this oppor^ 
tunity causes a difference of some shillings per htmdred 
in their value. The price in the Penzance Market 
on their first appearance, is about six pence each ; the 
average price for fine Mackerel in excellent condition, 
is about two pence, but they have frequently been sold 
at less than one penny each. 

The Herring Fishery is comparatively a new source 
of profit to our fishermen. Two or three boats left 
Newlyn for the coast of Ireland (for the first time) in 
May 1826, and their success was so great as to induce 
others to make a similar attempt the year following. 
The advanti^es resulting from these experiments were 
so apparent, that in course of a few seasons every boat 
in the bay capable of going such a voyage was employed 
on that station. It now forma a prominent part of the 
fishermen's year of labour. With the exception of a 
very small quantity, the fish are all sold as soon as taken, 
to dealers, for the supply of Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other places on the English^ and of Dublin, and various 
other places on the Irish side of the Channel. Some 
thousands of pounds have been brought into Newlyn 
and Mousehole from this source in one season, and as this 
sum was gained at a time when the fishermen in former 
years remained at home in almost listless inactivity, it 
needs very little to shew the importance of this addition 
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to their earnings. It should be almost remarked^ that 
besides the money brought into the neighbourhood, it has 
been also the means of some considerable improvements 
in other branches of the fishery. 

With scarcely any interyal the Pilchard fishery succeeds 
that we have just described. The number of drift boats 
engaged upon it in the Mount's Bay, are not less than 
two hundred, of which at least one half belong to Newlyn. 
This is strictly a Cornish fishery, and it is that for 
which our county has been famous from time immemoriaL 
Carew* thus speaks of it. '^ But the least fish in bigness, 
greatest for gain, and most in number, is the pilchard : 
they come to take their kind of the fresh between harvest 
and Allhallontide, and were wont to pursue the brit, 
upon which they feed, into the havens, but are now 
forestalled on the coast by the drovers and seiners. The 
drovers hang certain square nets athwart the tide, 
through which the shoal of pilchards passing, leave 
many behind entangled in the meshes. When the nets 
are so filled the drovers take them up, cleanse them, 
and let them fall again." The following extract from 
a paper by Mr. Couch, published in the report of the 
Royal Polytechnic Society of Cornwall, (year 1835) 
will shew how little has been the variation in the mode 
of fishing for more than two centuries. ^'The fishery 
for pilchards is carried on by drift or driving nets, and 
by scans. The outfit of the former consists of a number 
of nets, varying according to the means of the fishermen, 
but usually amounting to about twenty, each net being 
• See his "Survey of Ck)niwaU," first published in 1002. 
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from eighteen to twenty &thoms in length, and seven 
fathoms deep^ so that a string of driving nets may reach 
three quarteris of a mile. These nets are fastened to each 
other in length, and to a head line, along which runs a 
row of corks ; another line runs loosely along the middle 
of the nets to afford additional strength in rough weather, 
or when the nets are drawn. Drift nets are cast or shot 
at the going down of the sun, to be drawn or hauled 
in about two hours ; but they are again shot as morning 
approaches, for pilchards are most active, and enter the 
nets best in the morning and evening. A rope from 
the end of the nets is &stened to the bow of the boat, 
to be shifted to the quarter when the nets are haidedy 
and the string is left to float with the tide, tor no sails 
are set except in very calm weather, to prevent the nets 
from folding together/' 

Pilchards are found on the Cornish coast throughout 
the year,* but the fishery does not commence until 
July, it is then continued with little interruption until 
the early part of December. The quantity taken, varies 
very considerably, it often occurs that for many days 
scarcely a pilchard is seen, at other times, they are 
tolerably abundant for weeks together. From one to 
two hogsheads is a fair night's fishing, but it has occa- 

♦ Mr. Conch ; see Report of the Polytechnic Society of Cornwall, 
1835. "In January they keep near the bottom, and would scarcely be 
seen, were they not found in the stomachs of fishes taken by the line. 
In February they have been known to assemble in considerable 
'^schuls" (shoals) as is especiaUy recorded in some Manuscripts in 
my possession, in the year 1700. In March they are more frequently 
abundant." April 2drd and 28th, 1842, Pilchards (about 10 hogs- 
heads) were taken in the Mount's Bay. Ed. Guide to Penzance. 
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sionally happened that more than twenty hogsheads 
have been caught by a single boat in one evening. In 
the night of the 80th November, 1843, the driving boats 
of Newlyn and Mousehole secured upwards of one thou- 
sand hogsheads. The early fish differ much from those 
taken at the latter part of the season ; the former are 
fatter and by many preferred for present use, but the 
others are best calculated for keeping over the winter. 
The pilchard is very little known beyond this county 
and Devon, and even within that narrow space its 
consumption is not general. Amongst the lower classes 
in the west of Cornwall, it is however a very important 
article of food, and an abundant catch, is to them an 
invaluable blessing. " The manner of preparing pilchards 
for home consumption is by breaking off the head, and 
scooping out the entrails with the finger ; in doing which 
the women are exceedingly quick and neat. The fish 
are then washed, lined with salt, and placed in a well 
tightened barrel, or pot of earthenware, a layer of fish 
alternating with a layer of salt ; and thus they become 
covered with brine as the salt is dissolved, a circumstance 
judged necessary to their proper preservation." 

We have now but to observe, that during the pilchard 
season an immense number of Hakes are hooked by 
the persons engaged in the drift fishery,* these frequently 
compensate the want of success in the nets. In the 
early part of October, Mackarel appear again on the 
coast, and are frequently so abundant that the driving 

* The men in the drift boats at all seasons take their lines to sea, 
and frequently gain more by them than by their nets. 

L 
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boats fish for them exclusively. Some fishermen on 
these occasions use both mackarel and pilchard nets at 
the same time, and are thus prepared to secure at least 
some of either description.* It must be borne in mind 
that the operations of our fishermen are never confined 
to one particular part of the Mount's Bay, but the boats 
drive on those places where fish are reported to be 
most abundant ; it is even not an unfrequent occurrence 
towards the close of the season, for them to proceed 
around the Land's End, and fish ofi* St. Ives ; at these 
times they calculate on taking both herrings and pil- 
chards. This completes the course of their labour, 
for by the middle of December the fish have mostly 
retired into the deep waters, the nights too are become 
long and stormy, and the boats and nets require repairs. 
The fishermen therefore make a virtue of necessity, and 
pass a few weeks on shore, enjoying that repose which 
their previous labours rendered necessary, and making 
preparations for the coming year. 

Leaving Newlyn, we resume our walk towards Mouse- 
hole. Between those places is a succession of steep 
hills, the road lies at their base, and is sometimes close 
to the edge of the clifi^. As wc proceed onwards, the 
extent of the bay becomes more apparent, the hill coun- 
try behind Penzance also begins to shew itself, and the 
views are much more varied and beautiful When the 
wind is a little off shore, and the fishing boats are leaving 

* The Autumn Mackarel are much finer than those taken in spring, 
they are highly esteemed in this neighbourhood, and most families 
cure some as part of their winter's stock of provisions. 
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their moorings in Qwavas Lake, * the scene has all the 
spirit of a regatta. Many of the boats sail remarkably 
welly and those who find pleasure in nautical sights will 
be highly gratified. Soon after leaving Newlyn, a foot 
path leading to the Church Town of Paulf winds 
upwards along the face of the hill; it affords most 
magnificent views of the bay, which appears from this 
height like an immense picture spread out beneath the 
feet. We will not however take this path, but the cliff 
road already described. 

Mousehole, although but a fishing town like Newlyn, 
possesses much more to interest the stranger, not only as 
regards its situation in a sheltered valley, and its peculiar 
neatness and cleanliness, but also from historical and other 
circumstances connected with it. Its Cornish name was 
Forth Enis, which signifies "the island port," and it 
was no doubt so called, from the small island which lies 
opposite to it, at less than half a mile from the shore, 
and which forms a natural breakwater for the protection 
of the pier. How or when it became Mousehole is 
unknown. Tradition says that this name is derived 
from a cavern on the sea shore, at a short distance from 
the town, and now known as **the Mouse-hole," but from 
want of other evidence this derivation appears very 

♦ The north-west comer of the bay is called "Gwavas Lake," the 
Newlyn fishing boats have moorings laid down, and they continue 
here afloat all the summer, as it affords very good anchorage, and 
is sheltered from westerly winds, it is also much frequented by 
outward bound vessels. 

t The village containing the parish church, is here commonly 
called "the Church Town." 
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doabtful.* Mr. Davies Gilbert suggests that the change 
arose from some trifling circumstance now forgotten. 
If we might venture an opinion, it would be, that Mouse- 
hole is a corruption of some ancient name, the original 
form of which cannot now be traced t At all events 
it was "Mosehole" in the year 1292, when a charter 
for a market on Tuesdays with a feir for three days at 
the festival of St. Barnabas, was granted to Henry de 
Tyes by Edward Ist.j This market was confirmed in 
1313 to his sister Alice de L'isle, with a fair for seven 
days at the festival of St. Bartholomew.§ A new quay 
was also constructed in or about the year 13%. The 
grants just referred to, and the construction of this pier^ 
all before similar benefits were enjoyed by Penzance,, 
prove that Mousehole was then the principal town on 
the west side of the Mount's Bay. The notices in 
licland's Itinerary seem to place them at about the 
same level, but after the burning of these towns by the 
Spaniards in 1696, || the more favourable position of 
Penzance appears to have drawn thither the greater 
part of the trade of this district, and Mousehole conse- 
quently lost much of its relative importance. 

There was formerly a chapel in the town, and also 

♦ It seems most probable that "the Mouse-hole" was derived from, 
instead of giving name to the town. 

t We are indebted to a friend for the following very possible 
derivation of the word Mousehole; "Moz-hel or Mouz-hel, The 
Maid's Brook or River '" the situation of the town is certainly very 
favourable to his supposition. 

X Rot: Cart: 28 Edw. 1. § Rot: Cart: 6 Bdw. 2. 

I See page 1 
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another on St Clement's Island; this last is said to 
have been an appendage to the monastery at St. Michael's 
Mount; both have entirely disappeared, and at this 
time there is no place of worship belonging to the 
established church in the town; another mark of 
comparative decline.* Soon after passing the new arm 
of the pier, the stranger will come to some substan- 
tial buildings, bearing evidence they were constructed 
at least two or three centuries since; a part of them 
has been transformed into a public house, ^'the Xeigwin 
Arms/' the other portions are occupied by private 
&milie8. Here resided the &mily of Xeigwin, for 
a considerable time the principal one in the parish 
of Paul. Their property in this neighbourhood has 
long since passed into other hands, but their former 
importance is thus described by Mr. John Came, in one 
of his "Tales of the West." "The roomy and massive 
dwelling of the last survivor of an old family f the only 
grandee of the place, had not very remotely become the 
chief inn in the villi^e ; yet the &ded portraits on some 
of the walls, the gloomy air of many of the spacious 
apartments, and above all, the decaying walls, on parts 
of which ivy had grown, and the ancient but now 
neglected garden, proved that the possessor had been 
a man of opulence, and, as was still recollected, of influ- 

* There are some small remains of an ancient building behind a 
house almost opposite the new arm of the pier, which tradition 
declares to have been a chapel. 

t The ceiling of the principal room is ornamented with shields 
containing mens' heads, with dolphins and escallop shells. In one 
of the compartments is the Keigwin crest. 
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ence in the Tillage, almost equal to that of a feudal 
chieftain." We should not however have mentioned 
thisy in preference to many other highly respectable 
&milies in the neighbourhood, had not the following 
circumstances made them remarkable. Mr. Jenkin 
Keigwin was killed by a shot fired from one of the 
Spanish Gallies, in their attack on the town in 1596 ; 
being the principal inhabitant of the place, his death 
most probably heightened the consternation produced by 
the unexpected appearance of an enemy.* The Cannon 
ball with which he was slain is still preserved, and 
until a recent period an implacable hatred was entertained 
by the people of Mousehole against the very name of a 
Spaniard. During the civil wars, a Keigwin also appears 
to have been actively engaged in the King's service ; he 
is thus noticed in the following letter from one of the 
Parliamentary commanders* 

dOth June, 1646. 
Sir, 

I believe the Castle of Pendennis will not be long 
out of our hands ; a dogger boat with four guns I have 
taken, whereof one Kedgwin, of Penzant was captain, 
a notable active knave against the Parliament, and had 
the King's commission, but now would fain be a mer- 

* The following extract from one Of the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Moseum will shew how the fears of the people had magnified 
the force of the inyaders. " There is come unto the seas uppon the 
coaste of Comewayle and Devonshier, a fleete of Spayne to the 
number of 60 sayle, and they have landed divers Souldiers in 
Comewayle, and have bumte certaine villages there," &c., &c. 
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chant man, and was ballasted with salt, and had diverse 
letters in her for Pendennis Castle.. 

Aboard the Andrew, before Pendennis Castle, 
W. Batten.* 
There is however another member of this family more 
worthy of notice than either of his predecessors, we 
mean Mr. John Xeigwin, who died in the year 1710« 
The celebrated Dr. Borlase has emphatically styled him 
'^ the industrious preserver" of the original language of 
his country, and he was probably the last person whose 
knowledge of it was profound and complete. Besides 
rendering material assistance to Mr. Lhuyd, in the for- 
mation of a Cornish grammar, we are indebted to him 
for translations of two works, originally written in that 
dialect of the Celtic ; one, entitled *' The Creation of the 
World," the other, "Mount Calvary." These were 
deposited in the Bodleian Library, but about twenty 
years since they were reprinted under the superintendence 
of Mr. Davies Gilbert. Persons curious in these matters 
will find them ejcceedingly interesting. His father also well 
understood the Cornish language, and from contemporary 
writers it appears at that time to have been commonly 
used in conversation in this neighbourhood. Indeed, 
it seems to have been preserved at Mousehole after 
its disuse in every other part of Cornwall. The very 
last individuals able to converse in it were natives of 
this place, f One of them was Dolly Pentreath ; she 

♦ See " Keigwin" in Burke's Commoners of England, page 288. 

t It is a singular coincidence that the Cornish branch of the Celtic 
was last spoken at St Pol, in Cornwall, (the real name of the parish 
of which Mousehole forms a part) and that the Breton branch is 
now spokeo only in the vicinity of St. Pol de Leon, in Brittany. 
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was visited ^by Daines Barrington, in 1768, and the 
result was a very interesting communication to the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries. Some parties being however, rather 
sceptical on this subject, f he resumed his enquiries, 
and in 1773 received the following information. " She 
was then in her 87th year, somewhat deaf, but her 
intellects seemingly not impaired. She was sent with 
fish to Penzance at twelve years old and sold them in 
the Cornish language, which the inhabitants in general, 
(even the gentry) did then well understand." Dolly 
died in December, 1777, and her burial is thus noticed 
in the register of Paul parish : — 

^'Dorothy Jefiery was buried December 27. 
This is the famous Dolly Pentreath (her maiden name) 
spoken of by Daines Harrington in the Archaslogia/' 

t Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar) who rarely missed an opportunity 
for a joke, took up the subject. See his Ode. "To myself" in 
which he has, — 

Hail Mousehole! birth place of Old Doll Pentraeth,* 
The last who jabber'd Cornish — so says 'Daines, 

Who bat-like haunted ruins, lane and heath, 

With Will o* Wisp, to brighten up his brains. 

* " A very old woman of Mousehole, supposed (falsely however) to 
have been the last who spoke the Cornish language. The honourable 
Antiquarian, Daines Barrington, Esq. journeyed some years since, 
from London to the Land's-end, to converse with this wrinkled, yet 
delicious morgeau. He entered Mousehole in a kind of triumph, and 
peeping into her hut, exclaimed with all the fire of an enraptured 
lover, in the language of the famoas Greek philosopher,— burbka ! 
The couple kissed — Doll soon after gabbled — Daines listened with 
admiration — committed her speeches to paper, not venturing to trust 
his memory with so much treasure. The transaction was announced 
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The story of her epitaph on a stone in Paul Church-yard 
80 gravely related in many works on Cornwall, is a fabri- 
cation, it never existed, and indeed was a hoax invented 
by some wag to deceive Mr. Brittan when he visited this 
place to gather materials for his work ^' The beauties of 
England and Wales." We could relate the origin of 
this deception, but the story has very little interest and 
may be passed over as one of those practical jokes so 
common about half a century since. As however this 
epitaph is a sort of literary curiosity and not altog^er 
destitute of humour ; we annex it for the perusal of our 
readers. — 

CORNISH. 

Coth Doll Pentreath cans ha Beau; 
Marow ha kledyz ed Paul pl^a: — 
Na ed an Bgloz, gan pobel braz 
Bes ed Egloz-hay coth Dolly es. 

ENOUSH. 

Old Doll Pentreath one hundred ag^d and two, 
Deceased and buried in Paul parish too; 
Not in the Church with people great and high, 
But in the Church-yard doth old Dolly He. 

A few more words on Mousehole and we have finished. 
It now contains about 800 inhabitants, mostly depend- 
ent on the Pilchard, Mackarel, and Herring fisheries. 
For the protection of their boats, there is a small pier; 
this has lately been made more secure and commodious 

to the society — the Journals were enriclied with their dialogues — ^flie 
old Lady's picture was ordered to be taken by the most eminent 
Artist, and the honourable Member to be publicly thanked for the 
Discovery!" So saith Peter. 

X 
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by an additional arm.* St. Clement's Isle, or as it is 
commonly called Mousehole Island, lies off this pier, 
it is a picturesque little spot, and often visited in summer 
by parties of {Measure, whose viands seem to acquire a 
high degree of relish, from the invigorating sea breezes. 
The island consists of a single bed of slaty felspar rock 
of a beautiful purple colour, and is as fine a specimen 
of this description of rocks as any on the coast; a de- 
lightful piece of green sward covers those parts which are 
above the action of the waves. The Keigwin Arms, the 
old building already alluded to, will perhaps detain the 
visiter for a few minutes. After passing a large Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel, the road ascends a hill from which 
are fine views of the village, and various parts of the 
sea coast. At the foot of this hill, about 150 yards to 
the south west of Mousehole, is the cavern from whence 
common report says the place derived its name. Its 
opening is by a large arch in the cliff, f but it gradually 
declines until the cavity is scarcely larger than will admit 
a man ; when this is passed it again widens considerably, 
but it does not extend &r into the hill ; in the largest 
part, the roof consists of angular stones, and gravelly 
clay ; but towards the end it is entirely granite. Between 
this cavern and the village there are some attractions 
for the geologist, the slate terminates, and the granite 
commences ; at their junction, numerous granite veins 

* The situation of Moosehole is rather more favorable than Kewlyn, 
being so mudi nearer the fishing gronnd ; the Mousehole boats are 
always brought into &e pier. 

t The entrance is abomt 60 feet high, and 80 feet wide, the length 
of the cavern is about 150 feet. 
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traverse the slate, sometimes intersecting quartz veins, 
in other places intersected by them : here is also an 
instance of the heave of a granite vein by another 
traversing vein. Leaving Paul Church for another ex- 
cursion ; we now retrace our steps to Penzance, satisfied 
that if seen under favourable circumstances the stranger 
will not regret a visit to Mousehole. 
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Thbre are two, one through the fields to Treneere and 
Hea* Moor, the other, by the main road to Madron. 
The entrance into the Treneere grounds is at the southern 
comer of the Cattle Market. There was formerly a 
beautiful view of the Mount and part of the bay, from 
the first field, but the houses erected on the slope of the 
hill, and a wall lately built, hare completely destroyed 
this prospect. From the second open field, a little hedge 
row lane leads towards Lescaddock, or Lescudjack Castlef 
this gives a pleasant variation to the walk, when persons 
do not wish to go farther into the country. We however 
proceed through the fields towards Treneere. 

Xenegie, Rosemorran, and the upper parts of Gulval 
for some time bound the view, but as we approach the 
gate, Breage Hill and some of the intervening country 
is seen over the low lands on the right hand. Treneere 

* Pronounced Hay Moor, Names of places terminating in ea are 
mostly so pronounced in Cornwall; thus Pendrea — Pendray; Tre- 
drea — Tredray. 

t Lescudjack will be more particularly noticed in the eastern walk. 
This lane also leads to the Catholic Chapel; Rosevean Row, &c. 
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House is well situated, till very lately tlie grounds had 
a most park-like appearance, and even now the approach 
to it is very pleasing. At the extremity of the lawn is 
another walk by which we may return to the northern 
entrance of the town ; it is a private road, and we are 
indebted to the kindness of the proprietor for this beau- 
tiful addition to our rambles. 

This may be called the termination of the home 
walk; we however rest not here, but cross the style 
and are at the commencement of Treneere and Hea 
lanes. The first of these is on the right, it leads 
through the valley to Chyandour, and is well sheltered 
and pleasant. The left hand road leads to Hea Moor, 
to which we have already alluded.* For some little 
distance it winds around the boundary wall of Treneere, 
but this past, it descends into the valley. The village 
of Madron and the Union House are very prominent 
objects when seen from the brow of the hill, and give a 
pleasing variety to the prospect. 

Instead of a wild moor, covered with rocks and furze 
brakes, Hea is now a pretty village ; besides numerous 
cottages, there are several respectable mansions, and on 
a spot named by John Wesley, in the journal of his 
labours in Cornwall, a neat chapel has been built by his 
followers. From this place several roads branch off; 
those on the left merge into that leading from Penzance 
to Madron ; another leads onwards to Ding Dong, one 
of the oldest Tin Mines in Cornwall, and by a fourth, 

* There is also a foot-path crossing the vaUey; it commences at 
the style in the right hand comer. 
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called Tratinack Lane we may reach Oulyal, and from 
thence return by its eastern entrance, to Penzance. 

From Trannack Lane and diSTerent parts of the valley 
beneath it, Bt. Michael's Mount adds greatly to the 
beauty of the walk; in dome places the upper portion 
only shews itself, and it then looks like some mountain 
fortress, built either to protect or overawe the surrounding 
country ; a little further, BXkd just as much of the water 
appears as to give it a resemblance to some of those 
ancient castles we meet with on the Rhine, whilst from 
other points, it has the appearance of an island in some 
beautiful inland lake; this is more particularly the 
case in fine weather, when only a gentle ripple agitates 
the waters. There is also a very good north view of 
Penzance from this place We ought to notice that 
some time after leaving Hea, we come to a gix>up of 
three or four houses ; close by the last, is a style leading 
towards Trevaylor, it is a long walk for invalids, but if 
they are able to endure the fatigue, we recommend it as 
giving the finest sea and land views in the neighbour- 
hood. This description is by no means complete, but lest 
we be charged with colouring the subject too highly, 
we forbear making any further addition; our readers 
are requested to visit this locality and see for themselves 
the beauties thus lightly touched on. 

We now notice the second walk.— That portion of 
Penzance which lies north of the Cattle Market, is built 
on a moderately steep ascent ; that surmounted, there is 
a sort of table land having York House on the lefl hand, 
and Treneere on the right. The carriage entrances to 
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these maiiBions open on this spot. Yoric House is a 
splendid building, but as it stands at some distance from 
the road, aud looks toward the sea, it is reiy little seen 
from this point, Treneere has been spoken of already.* 
On this level also stood Chapel St. Clare, otherwise 
St. Clare's Chapel; part of its foundation was lately 
laid open by the plough, and sufficient was afterwards 
discovered to shew the shape of the building, but nothing 
fiurther was attempted. To make this ascent more easy 
for carriages, the road has been lowered, this has des- 
troyed a very beautiful prospect, the high hedge quite 
obstructing the view. About midway down the hill, 
Nansalveme, the seat of J. Scobell, Esq., is seen on the 
left, above it is Rosecadghill, for some time the residence 
o{ the Borlase family f whilst far off in the distance is 
Trengwainton, lately the property of Sir Bose Price, 
but now of H. L. Stephens, Esq. Poltair House sur- 
rounded with trees occupies the foot of the hill below 
the village of Madron to which we now direct our steps. 
On the road, we pass Poltair Cottage; near it is a style 
by which we may pursue our route through the fields. 
This is by &r the most pleasant for pedestrians ; it ako 
affords a lovely view of the valley and village of Hea, 

• The grounds of York House are strictly private ; but the public 
are permitted to pass through those of Treneere. We do not by this 
obserraticm make any inviduous comparisons, the situations of the 
two properties are widely different, a public road runs through the 
onC; whilst the other is completely isolated. 

t There is a pleasant walk (commencing at Nansalveme liOdge^) 
which passes between these places, and afterwards leads through the 
fields to Madron. 
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St. Michael's Mount, and a part of the bay. At night in 
clear weather the Lizard lights are distinctly visible. 

The village of Madron in itself contains little to 
interest a stranger. The Church is an old weather beaten 
building, outwardly possessing very little beauty, but 
internally much beyond most others in this neighbour- 
hood. It has been lately enriched with four elegantly 
painted windows; there are also various other objects 
worthy of notice, but it is most remarkable for its former 
connexion with the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
who are said to have had a provincial establishment at 
Landithey, immediately adjoining. In the Church and 
Church yard are monuments covering the remains of 
various individuals, who in their time were of importance 
in this neighbourhood; a few have descendants still 
living in the parish, but the existence of others is only 
known from these memorials. One of these monuments 
is in memory of George Daniell, the founder of the 
Madron school, on it are these lines: — 

Belgium me birth, Britaine me breeding gave, 
Cornwall a wife, ten children, and a grave. 

There is a large mausoleum belonging to the Price 
family, and another of smaller size covers the remains of 
J. Armstrong, Esq., who with his family resided many 
years at Penzance. At the end of the village is the 
Union House, a large building in the Elizabethan style; 
it would be unworthy of notice were architectural beauty 
its only recommendation, but we have pleasure in being 
able to speak from authority, that in no place are the 
comforts of the poor more carefully regarded. 
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About half a mile farther on, (at the right) is also 
the famous Madron WeD, and near it the remains of 
an old Chapel. Like many others in Cornwall, this 
well was almost revered in former times, on account of 
imputed supernatural virtues. Bishop Hall, of Exeter, 
in his book called the Great Mystery of Gkxlliness, 
gives the following account of a remarkable occurrence 
connected with this spot. 

'^Of which kind was that noe less then miraculous 
cure, which at St. Maddam's Well in Cornwall, was 
wrought upon a poore criple ; wherof, besides the attes- 
tation of many hundreds of the neighbours, I tooke a 
strict and impartial examination in my last triennial 
visitation there. This man for sixteen years was forced 
to walke upon his hands, by reason of the sinews of 
his legs were soe contracted that he cold not goe or walk 
on his feet, who upon monition in a dreame, to wash 
in that well, which accordingly he did, was suddainly 
restored to the use of his limbs, and I sawe him both 
able to walke and gett his owne maintenance. I found 
here was neither art or collusion, the cure done, the 
author our invisible God, &c." 

At this time a great number of children are brought 
to "Maddern Well," especially on the three first Sundays 
in May, but no case like that recorded by the good 
bishop has taken place; still it is probable that many 
have been benefited by the visit, as the air is remarkably 
pure, and the bracing efiects of a cold bath are univer- 
sally acknowledged. Madron Well, and the springs in 
its vicinity, however have done no little service to the 
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inhabitants of Penzance, as they almost wholly supplied 
it with water for a considerable period.* 

Probably few strangers will visit this spot, as it is 
not very accessible, especially when much rain has fallen, 
there is however another object about the same distance 
from the village, but at an opposite angle, which will 
well reward an observer for the little fatigue he may 
experience by an extension of the walk, we mean 
Trengwainton Cairn, a most magnificent group of rocks, 
giving an extensive view, altogether of a different char 
racter from any we have yet named. Lanyon Cromlech 
will be noticed in the excursion to Zennor. We now 
retrace our steps, but when arrived at Madron, turn to 
the right and passing the Church, enter the fields, this 
route will bring us to Rose Hill, and from thence by 
Alvertonto Penzance. 

* Of late years seyeral other sources have been found, and at this 
moment Madron waters are not of much consequence to Penzance. 
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These although equal to any in the neighbourhood/ are 
not as much frequented^ the prinoipal cause is their 
distance from the town, especially that part usually 
the residence of strainers. The comi^etion of Penrose 
and Trewartha terraces, and the new Promenade will 
most probably attract attention to this quarter, and as a 
necessary consequence these walks will be better known 
and appredated. Our first Tisit will be to Lescaddock, 
or Lescudjack Castle, '^ that notable treble entrenchment 
of earth, after the British manner, built as a rampart, 
or fortress for the defence of the country against foreign 
invaders/' * It occupies the summit of the hill at the 
entrance of the town. At present only pmi; of the outer 
circle remains, and this is in such condition that anti- 
quarian eyes alone can find any thing of interest therein. 
Les(»idjack Castle is the property of the Rev. Canon 
Bagen; he has recently made i^veral roads in the 
neighbourhood, all of which tend to this spot, and one 

♦ Hal'8 Parochial History of Ck)rnwall. D. Gilbert's edition, 
yd. 3, page 82. 
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is now constructing on the outside of the circle we have 
alluded to. The best eastern view of Penzance is obtain- 
ed from this road ; our artist has made his sketch from 
that point which enables him to include the Pier^ the 
Church, and the whole of the lower part of the town. 
From hence are also fine views of Madron, Oulval, 
Ludgyan, St. Michael's Mount with the country behind 
it, and the Bay; indeed, no other home walk presents 
such a variety of beautiful prospects. As we descend 
the hiD, a path behind Penare house on the right, leads 
into the country, and by a road in front of the same 
building we may visit the Catholic Chapel, or enter 
the groiuds of Treneere. There is also a path on the 
opposite of the road opening on the clifi*, at the entrance 
to Chyandour. 

In this village is the extensive establishment of the 
Messrs. Bolitho, whose works afibrd employment to a 
large proportion of the labouring class in their vicinity. 
The Tin Smelting House here is remarkable for being 
the scene of the early labours of ^'the great Mr. Lemon" 
the ancestor of Sir Charles Lemon, of Carclew. He 
left it to enter upon those extensive mining operations 
which afterwards proved of such benefit to himself and 
continued advantage to the county. 

From Chyandour three walks present themselves for 
our choice ; the Coombe, passing in front of the mansion 
of Thomas Bolitho, Esq.; the road leading towards 
Zennor or St. Ives ; and that by the Green, taking in 
views of the beautifully situated dwellings of William 
Bolitho, and J. S. Bedford, Esqrs. These walks are 
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intersected by so many others, that we find it nesessary 
to deviate from our practice of describing thera indi- 
viduallyy and therefore leave our friends to strike out 
for themselves little excursions through the beautiful 
vallies with which the lower part of Oulval abounds. 
The land for about a mile from the sea, especially that 
part between Chyandour and the Church Town, is fertile 
in the highest degree, the country then becomes hilly 
and comparatively barren, but as a compensation, most 
magnificent views are continually bursting on the sight. 
From these heights the lower parts of the parish appear 
laid out like a garden. 

Besides the seats already named, there are Kenegie, 
Trevaylor, and Rosemorran. Kenegie was for a consi- 
derable time the residence of the Harris family, to 
whom there are several monuments in Gulval Church ; 
their present representative has however sold all his 
Cornish property, and this place has since then frequently 
changed its inhabitants. 

Trevaylor has been long the abode of a very respect- 
able family, the Veales. They are said to have come 
from Gloucestershire, their ancestor having been the first 
Protestant Vicar of Gulval. 

Rosemorran, the vale of Blackberries, is described by 
Davies Gilbert as '^the most beautiful place in the parish, 
and one of the greatest ornaments of the whole neigh- 
bourhood." It belongs to George John, Esq., who very 
extensively planted this and the neighbouring estate of 
Try. It is by these plantations, and its fine situation 
that Rosemorran now holds its claim to that station, the 
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mansion being mach inferior to many others in the 
neighbourhood. The gem of the parish although on 
a small scale, is Pendrea, it is however so secluded that 
the only view accessible to a stranger is from the Green 
in the neighbourhood of Pons-an-dine.* 

Gulval Church is a very interesting object, it is situated 
at the bottom of a gently declining hill, beautifully 
surrounded with trees; the Church Yard is small but 
exceedingly neat, in the eastern comer is a very curious 
old cross. At Buriowena bottom there is also an inscrib- 
ed monumental stone; for a great number of years it 
formed part of a bridge crossing the small stream which 
runs through die valley, but an alteration having been 
lately made, it has been raised from its former position, 
and is now placed upright by the road side. 

Our notice of diis locality would be incomplete did 
we omit to mention Gulval Came or Cairn. This is a 
fine group of rocks commanding views of the Mount, 
the Bay, and Penzance pier, &c. It has also the advan- 
tages of easy approach, and being within a moderate 
distance of the town, even invalids are enabled to reach 
it without much fatigue. Of course we woidd not 
recommend such persons to visit it except in fine weather, 
but in that state of the atmosphere, the breezes which 
generally play around this height will be found to 
exhilarate the spirits, and give a healthy stimulus to the 
frame. Tradition says that Sir Humphry Davy often 
passed an hour here contemplatii^ the beauties of the 

* Pons-an-dine is the bridge over the river near the entrance to 
Chyandour from the East. 
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scene. The Rev. C. V. Le Grice has very elegantly 
associated the name of Davy with this spot in his poem 
on the 

ROCKS AT GULVAL. 

These rocks were once the sportive hour's retreat 

Of Davy's boyhood. Here his yottthfhl gaze 

Fix'd in rapt musing on the shcH'eSy the sea. 

And on the ** fabled Mount," which lifts it's tow'r 

Crowning the waters. — LoVd, but not indnlg'd, 

The dreams of fancy fled : for strong awoke 

Those inborn sympathies, which bade him woo 

Philosophy, a helpmate to explore 

The depths of nature, and with Chemic skill 

To trace the secret powers, which mould her forms. 

Of human knowledge to enlarge the bounds, 
To win new empire for the mind of man, 
Ev'n in Thy chambers,*Dea1ii, — to Him was given. 
How few achieve such triumphs ! whose rewards. 
Unlike the trophies rais'd by other toils, 
By Time are dierished, and by Time increas'd. f 

Preserve His name, ye rocks : and on your brow, 

As with a mother's fond, and fost'ring hand. 

Let Nature still her mossy garlands wreathe : | 

A npionument, beyond man's utmost art 

To rear ; fit object of his tend'rest care 

To guard and save. 

Nov. 9th, 1831. 
♦ By his Safety Lamp, 
t See his own thoughts in his Consolations. 
X "Kec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum." Juv. Sat. 3. 20, 



See the whole passage. 
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Ludgvan which adjoins Gulval^ contains several prettj 
villages, and also the famous Castle-an-dinas. It is how- 
ever more celebrated for its connexion with Comwall's 
historian. Dr. Borlase, a man of whom the county has 
reason to be proud. 

Dr. Borlase was bom at Pendeen in St. Just, 2nd 

February, 1095-6. He received the early part of his 
education at Penzance, it was afterwards continued at 
Plymouth, and (if such be possible) completed at Exeter 
College. He took his degree of Master of Arts, June 
1719, was ordained Priest the following year, and in 
1722 was instituted to the Rectory of Ludgvan, which 
he continued to hold (jointly with the Vicarage of 
St. Just, conferred on him by Lord Chancellor King in 
1732) until his death Slst August, 1772. He was for 
many years engaged in literary labours, but his principal 
works are the *^ Antiquities of Comwaiy published 1750, 
and the "Natural History of Cornwall," which appeared 
in 1758. These were executed with such ability as to 
establish his reputation throughout the learned world, 
and induced the University of Oxford to confer on him 
their highest honour, the degree of Doctor in Civil Law, 
by diploma in March 1766. Besides these works, he 
was in correspondence with several of the most learned 
men of the age, especially Alexander Pope, to whom he 
presented many Cornish fossils to decorate his celebrated 
Grotto at Twickenham. In allusion to these. Pope says 
"I am much obliged to you for your valuable collection 
of Cornish Diamonds. I have placed them where they 
may best represent yourself, in the shade, but shining." 
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From this great man we turn to notice Castle-an-dinas, 
which we have before mentioned. It is on the summit of 
the most lofty hill in the district, and is well deserving 
attention, both £»r its antiquity and the fine views which 
it affords of the surrounding country. This is also an 
interesting object to the Geologist, as it differs from all 
the other hills in the neighbourhood, for although of 
granite, not a rock is to be seen. For a more detailed 
account, we recommend our readers to Borlase's Anti- 
quities; it is also described in Lyson's Cornwall, and 
more recently by William Cotton, Esq., F. 8« A., see 
the Archseologia, vol. XXII. We have only now to 
observe that a small tower, on part of the site of the 
outer wall, was built by Mr, Rogers about half a 

century since, so as to make this spot more conspicuous 
from his seat at Treassowe, (pronounced Trazza). There 
is also an enclosure at some little distance from the 
Castle where several of the family of Hosking have been 

interred ; it has not been used for some time past, and 
probably will not again be employed for that purpose* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EXCURSION THE FIRST. 



St. MICHAEL'S MOUNT, MARAZION, Etc. 



Have ye seen the queen of the western deep ? 

Know ye St. Michael's sea-girt steep? 

Have ye gazed on her castie-crested brow? 

Have ye looked from her rocks on the waves below? 

Oh! if ye have not, ye have missed a sight^ 

Fkir as ocean holds in her realms of light: — 

Yes, fair as the Isles of the Eastern dime, 

Tho* bright with the beams of the mom in her prime, 

And graced with the legends, and relics of time. 

S. BatfieWs Poem on St. MichaePs Mount, 



} 



It would indeed be difficult to point out a spot of equal 
magnitude, that possesses so many features of interest 
as St. MichaeFs Mount. Poets have made it their theme, 
and Artists have been delighted with the picturesque 
beauty and grandeur of its overhanging rocks; it has 
called forth the research of the Antiquary, and the 
Geologist has here found some of the most striking 
peculiarities of nature. What a host of associations also 
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arise as we approach it; here came the Phoenecians and 
Carthagenians to trade for the tin, which first made 
Britain known to the then ciyilized world; here at a 
later period came the pilgrim and monk to yisit the 
spot made holy by the appearance of St Michael the 
Archangel; and here to has been the strife and turmoil 
of war, the sudden surprise, tiie fierce battle, and those 
deadly feuds which so marked the middle ages. 

Turning from these general remarks, we would observe, 
that although this is imagined to have been one of the 
principal seats of Druidic superstition, nothing is known 
with any certainty of the ancient state of St. Michael's 
Mount* Sir Christopher Hawkins and several other 
writers have produced arguments to show that this is 
the Ictis of Diodoros Siculus; from its situation and 
other circumstances, we are inclined to hold the same 
opinion. 

William of Worcaoter records a tradition that St. 
Michael's Mount was originally enclosed with a very 
thicl( wood, distant from the ocean six miles, and hence its 
name '^Carrag ius en kos," '^hehoar rock in the wood." 
There is no doubt that some small portion of the land 
has been carried away by the action of the waves, but 
that it was ever materially different from its present 
stale if very improbable. Davies Gilbert observes, 'Hrees 
have been found buried under the sand and silt in the 
Mount's Bay, as they are frequently found in every 
similar inlet of the sea on the soutiiem coast of England. 
And the tradition^ if a term so respectable may be used 
for such a vague conjecture, applies equally to Mount 
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St. Michael* or they may have been derired from a 
common origin/' 

With regard to its present name^ the legend says that 
St. Michael, the Archangel, appeared here A. d. 496, 
and in consequence thereof, it was visited by St. K^ma, 
who founded a religious establishment to commemmo- 
rate that eventf How long this continued to exist is 
nnknown, but it appears that a priory of Benedictine 
Monks was placed here by Edward the Confessor. 
Before a. d. 1065, it was annexed by Robert, Earl of 
Moreton and Cornwall, to the Abbey of St. Midiael, in 
Normandy. From the reign of Edward until that of 
Bichard I, the Mount seems to have been exchisively 
devoted to religion, its sanctity was th^i violated by 
Henry de la Pomeroy, a partisan of John, the King's bro- 
ther, who went there with some of his retinue in disguise, 
and havittg gained admittance, secured and fortified the 
place. It was only held by him a short time, lor on 
Richard's return from captivity, he despatched a force 
thither, and Pomeroy was so much alarmed that he 
immediately surrended the Castle. There is a tradition 
ibsLt fearing the King's vengeance he caused himself to 
be bled to death f how far this is truth cannot be ascer* 
tained, it is however undisputed that he died shortly 
afterwards. Richard restored the prior and his monks 
to the full possession of their cells, revenue, and chapel, 

* On the coast of Normandy. 

t It has been remarked that lofty and deTated situations through- 
out Europe are dedicated to St. Michael, probably on account of his 
being uniformly painted with wings, &c,, &c. 
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but he placed a small garrison here as a defence against 
sudden invasion. This was in 1196, and ever afterwards 
until the suppression of monasteries, this place must be 
considered in the two-fold character; of a religious 
establishment, and a place of arms. 

It has been already noticed, that Robert, Earl of 
Moreton and Cornwall annexed the monastery established 
here, to that on Mount St. Michael in Normandy ; it 
continued under the controul of that house until the 
suppression of alien priories by Henry V. It was given 
by Henry VI, to King's College Cambridge, but was 
afterwards conferred by Edward lY, on the nunnery of 
Sion in Middlesex. The Mount does not appear to 
have been occupied by any religious society after the 
suppression just alluded to,* its religious history therefore 
concluded with that period, for although the lands with 
which it was endowed were still held by the church, the 
erections seem to have been principally occupied by the 
garrison, and as a writer observes, '^it was henceforth 
rather a school of Mars, than a temple of peace." 

Soon after this warlike occupancy it became the scene 
of the following event. On the defeat of Henry VI, 
at Bamet Field, the different leaders of his party were 
obliged to fly for safety to other parts of the kingdom. 
John, Earl of Oxford, escaped into Wales, from whence 
at Milford Haven, he embarked with some followers, 
and sailing across the channel, came safely at anchor 

* It however appears that a few monks always resided here, pro- 
bably to protect the shrine of St. Michael, and also to administer 
the offices of religion to such aa made a pilgrimage hither. 
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in Mount's Bay. How far this was premeditated is 
unknown^ but arrived here, they disguised themselves as 
pilgrims, and having gained admittance, mastered the 
small garrison ; they then fortified the place and deter* 
mined to hold out until some advantageous terms should 
induce them to surrender. Edward IV. hearing of 
this surprise, issued orders for Sir John Arundell, the 
Sheriff of Cornwall, to reduce them to subjection, but 
so pertinaciously was the Castle defended, that the 
assailants were always defeated with dishonour and loss ; 
it was only given up on the Earl and his friends re- 
ceiving a grant under the great seal of England of 
their lives, liberties, and estates. In one of the attacks 
8ir John Arundell was slain on the sands between 
Marazion and the Mount. * 

This was also the abiding place of Lady Catherine 
Gordon, wife of Perkin Warbeck, during his attempt 
to wrest the crown from Henry VII., she remained here 
until the entire ruin of his fortunes obliged her to submit 
to Lord D'Aubeny. 

On the dissolution of all the religious houses in Eng- 
land by Henry VIII. (1542), the King gave the revenues 
and government of the Mount to Humphry Arundell, 
a member of the Lanheme family. These he enjoyed 
until the commencement of the reign of Edward VI., 

• Carew, in his survey of Cornwall, says, ** that Sir John Arundell 
had long before been told by some fortune teller that he shottld be 
slain on the sands ; wherefore to avoid that destiny, he removed from 
Efibrd, near Stratton on the sands, where he dwelt, to Trerice, far off 
from the sea shore, yet by this misfortune fulfilled the prediction in 

another place." 

p 
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when an order from that monarchy relative to the 
discontinuance of several ceremonies of the Romish 
Church so irritated the Cornish people that they rose 
in rebellion; Arundell joined them, and was created 
their general. Leaving the Mount to take the command 
of his forces, several gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
seized it as a place of security for their wives and 
families. " Whereupon," says Hals, " he despatched a 
party of horse and foot to reduce his old garrison, which 
quickly they effected, by reason the besieged wanted 
provisions and ammunition, and were distracted with the 
women and children's fears and cries, and so they yielded 
the possession to their enemies on condition of free liberty 
of departing forthwith from thence with life, though not 
without being plundered." 

Humphry Arundell was afterwards executed for his 
share in this outbreak, and his estate being forfeited, 
Edward transferred this place to Job Militon, then 
Sheriff of the County. In 1642 it was held by Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury, but he being opposed to the King, 
Charles directed Sir Francis Bassett to take possession 
thereof, and supply it with ammunition and provisions. 
In the course of the war it was again besieged by the par- 
liamentary forces under Col. Hammond, to whom after an 
obstinate resistance, it surrendered. Subsequently it was 
given to the Bassett family, and by them was sold about 
the year 1660, to Sir John St. Aubyn. Six persons of 
that name successively inherited this property; and 
each of them " proved himself desirous of supporting, 
maintaining, and beautifying one of the most extraor- 
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dinary spots in the whole world." * The last Sir John 
St. Aubyn died in the year 1840. Such is the history of 
St. Michael's Mounts let us now say a few words of 
its present state. 

Strangers should remember this is 

" Both land and island twice a day.'* 
It is therefore necessary in their arrangements, to ascer* 
tain the time of low water ; in this state of the tide, it 
is easily accessible by a kind of causeway formed of 
pebbles and shingle. If however it is not convenient to 
wait for this opportunity, a boat can be soon obtained. 
At the foot of the Mount is a small town, and a very 
commodious pier, much frequented by vessels bringing 
Coal, Timber, &c., for the neighbouring mines. The ascent 
is by a steep and rugged path, facing the north, until the 
summit is nearly attained ; it then winds round the brow 
of the hill, and is at last terminated by a low portal 
looking towards the west; this is the entrance to the 
Castle. 

The buildings now before us are grand and appropriate 
to the scenery, and venerable for their antiquity. The 
church and tower are much more ancient than the other 
parts of the group. The view from the battery just 
below the entrance, is very beautiful, and the rocks 
are singularly romantic. We recommend those visitors 
whose nerves will not allow their ascending the tower, 
to pause here awhile before they enter the castle, as from 
no one point, is the prospect more pleasing and varied. 

The interior of the Castle is by no means deficient in 
• D. Gilbert, vol. 2, page 213. 
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attraction, indeed it coiitains so many objects worthy of 
notice, that we are puzzled to make a selection. The 
Guard room, containing some ancient armour, is usually 
the place into which visitors are first ushered, and from 
thence they are passed from room to room until they 
reach the chapel.* The good lady in charge of this 
establishment is most assiduous in her attentions, and will 
AiUy enter into all the minor details as she guides her 
visitors through the various chambers, we therefore 
forbear intruding on her province, excepting to say a few 
words on the old refectory. This is now called the 
Chevy Chase room, from its curiously ornamented frieze, 
which represents various hunting scenes; it is a very 
fine apartment, and but little altered from its original 
state. The roof, which is of English oak splendidly 
carved, is however a modem addition. From the windows 
are most magnificent views of the bay, and strangers 
will probably for the first time now perceive the altitude 
of the building, which from this spot seems placed on 
the verge of a precipice. Before leaving the room we 
would also direct attention to some curiously wrought 
chairs, one of them of great antiquity. As we pass 
from hence, painted windows, marble vases, and a variety 
of other objects present themselves on every side. The 
juveniles of the party will probably be as much pleased 
with a multiplying mirror in one of the rooms as any 
thing they will have shewn to them. The Chapel 
contains a fine organ; it is fitted up with stalls in the 

• The entrance, guard-room, refectory, and chapel, are the most 
ancient parts of the btiilding. 
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manner of a cathedral, and at the eastern end are some 
curious specimens of sculpture in marhle, representing 
various scripture events. In repairing this chapel some 
years since, an uninscribed grave stone was found, sup- 
posed to have covered the remains of Sir John Arundell, 
whose death we have before noticed. In levelling a plat- 
•form for the altar, alowgothicdoor-way was also discovered 
closed up with stone: this doorway led into a vault 
beneath the chapel, about nine feet long, seven feet broad, 
and nearly as high, and in it was found the skeleton of 
a man, without any remains of a coffin. This discovery 
gave rise to many conjectures, and it was thought 
probable, that these were the relics of an unfortunate 
being, who for some crime had been immured herein, and 
condemned to die by hunger. This vault is therefore 
called the Dungeon. We will not dwell any longer on 
this unhappy circumstance, but direct our steps to the 
foot of the tower stairs, and prepare for the ascent to the 
famous St. Michael's Chair. Connected with this chair 
is a legend, which declares that whoever sits in it 
first after marriage will have the mastery in domestic 
affairs.* We can almost believe this ourselves, for firm 
must be the nerves of the person capable of performing it. 
However, so strong is the ruling passion, that even ladies 
often attempt it. For those who have not an opportunity 
of seeing it, we give the following extract from a recent 
work on Cornwall, so that they may understand the 

* The legend says that St. Michael used to sit here during his 
visits, but Carew asserts, ** that St. Michael's chair is a bad seat, in a 
<!raggy place without the castle." No doubt both are equally true. 
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nature of the adventure-f ^' Let the reader imagine the 
pinnacle of a lofty church tower to be hollow, the tower 
standing on the brink of a precipice, at the base of which 
the sea thunders : or let him imagine a very large 
lanthom, in place of a pinnacle, fixed on the same spot, 
fractured longitudinally, and the external portion gone, 
while the inner part, several feet high, remains entire^ 
The dangerous feat is to sit on the bottom of this frag- 
ment; the feet have no rest, but hang over the tower 
and abyss beneath ; and the back of the lanthom ascend- 
ing behind, there is no moving out but by wriggling 
about and getting the knees on the seat, and so rising 
up and coming round upon the roof of the tower, by 
striding in over the parapet. We ventured to stand in 
the famous chair, but did not sit, on account of the diffi- 
culty of rising and getting round on the knees from a 
position in which the feet dangle over such a fearful gulf, 
where the restless ocean, to the most distant point of the 
horizon, spreads out a vast plain beneath." This is a 
little coloured, but, as old Hals says, " Kader Migell," 
that is, Michael's chair, " is truly very dangerous in the 
access, and tremendous to behold." 

Besides this famous seat, from the chapel tower, is a 
prospect unsurpassed for grandeur and beauty. Near at 
hand the eye rests on a well cultivated district, inter- 
spersed with towns, villages, farm houses, and mine 
erections : more distant the table land of the Lizard 
bounds the view, whilst on the opposite side of the bay, 

t Cornwall, by Cyrus Reding, forming part of '' England in the 
19th Century." 
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the coast towards the Land's End forms the setting of 
the picture. The waves of the British, Irish, and 
Atlantic seas all roll within the compass of the sight, 
producing a combination of objects that cannot easily be 
forgotten. 

Our general remarks on the Mount are now finished, 
but there is another feature which merits more than we 
can say of it, we mean its geology : in this respect it is 
one of the most attractive spots in Cornwall. The 
geologist should be careful to visit the Mount at low 
water, as its most interesting parts are on the beach, 
which is soon covered by the returning tide. In his 
progress from Marazion he will pass by the chapel rock, 
in which may be observed a most distinct junction of 
green stone and clay slate, the former reposing on the 
latter. The mount itself is almost entirely granite ; from 
its peculiar fqrm, and being in the midst of sedimentary 
rocks^ as well as from the singular facts attending the 
junction of the two rocks, it is triumphantly referred to 
by the Huttonians as one of the strongest proofs of the 
truth of their doctrines. On the south-eastern side the 
slate in one part rises to a considerable height, reposing 
on the granite, and on the beach just below there is a 
remarkable instance of a most confused intermixture of 
the two rocks, the slate being traversed in all directions 
by shoots or veins of granite, and the granite in its turn 
enclosing patches of slate: in some places the inter- 
mixture is so great as to make it impossible to say to 
which class certain masses belong ; * in others, the 
* Cornwall Geo. trans, vol, 2, page 367. 
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granite is insinuated in thin plates between the layers 
of slate. As the granite is traversed in every part by 
quartz veins, it is interesting to renmrk the possible 
succession of the different substances^ viz.: — 

1st. The slate traversed by contemporaneous quartz 
veins. 

2nd. True quartz veins in the slate crossing the others. 

3rd. The granite veins traversing all the former. 

4th. More recent quartz veins traversing the granite 
veins. 

The quartz veins generally run east and west with 
great regularity and parallelism. Some of these contain 
a variety of mineral substances, such as oxide of tin, 
wolfram, blende, carbonate of copper, apatite, topaz, 
mica, and in one of them some small crystals of beryl 
have been discovered. 

On the north-west side of the Mount there is another 
junction of the granite and slate, far less confused than 
that already described; the granite veins may here be 
traced for a considerable length until lost in the sea. In 
this part there are also fragments of a raised beach in 
which some of the boulders are very large. 

Marazion, or Marketjew, to which we now return, is 
without doubt a place of great antiquity, and when the 
fame of St Michael's Mount drew pilgrims from all 
parts of Britain, it was the most considerable town on 
the shores of the bay. 

Hals, to whom we are largely indebted, says, " In 
Domesday roll, 20th William I., 1087, this place was 
taxed by the name of TremarastoU ; that is to say, the 
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cell, cbapel, or hole market town." The etymology, of 
its present name has been variously given; connecting 
the circumstance of the Jews having at one time the farm 
of tin for the whole county, with the sound of the word, 
some pers<«s have rendered it Market-jew, " the Jews 
Market." For the correctness of this translation we beg 
to refer our readers to the note at foot.* 

Besides its connection with the Mount, Marazion is 
remarkable for having been invaded by the j^rench, in 
the reign of Henry YIII. (1514,) After keeping 
possession for some days, they set fire to the houses, 
and almost wholly destroyed the town. It also suffered 
considerably during the Cornish rebellion, in the reign 
of Edward VI. A charter was, however, afterwards 
granted to it by Elizabeth, but although it has had 
occasional times of prosperity, it has not kept pace with 
many other places in the neighbourhood, especially 
Penzance, and hence it now languishes out a sort of 
torpid existence.f This in a great measure arises from 
want of energy, for in point of situation it is equal to 
Penzance, and it is even preferable to that place for 
consumptive patients, but it wants the accommodations 
for visitors that the other possesses, and many things that 
an invalid requires, are not to be obtained. 

♦ Leland — calls it Markesin. Carew — ^Hairaiew, a Thursday's 
Market. Norden^-Marcajewe, with the same meaning. The Charter 
by Elizabeth, describes it as Marghaisewe, &c., Sec. Whitaker — 
Marazion, or zien, the market on the sea, &c., &c. 

t As late as 1663, Marazion was the post town oi the district, 
letters were then forwarded from hence once a week ; it was some time 
after thi^ before the post was extended as far as ^nzance, and for 
nearly a century later, it came in only twice a week, 

Q 
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At about a mile and a half to the eastward of 
Marazion is the neat village of Goldsithney, and at a 
short distance beyond it, the parish church of St. Hilary, 
pleasantly surrounded with trees; farther on is the 
village of Relubbus, near which is Tregembo, the seat 
of W. Pascoe, Esq. The church of Perran-uthnoe is 
also about the same distance from Marazion as that of 
St. Hilary, but nearer the sea shore. The only gentle- 
man's seat in that parish is Acton Castle, the residence 
of Rear Admiral Praed, near to which Cudden Point 
projects into the sea. This headland affords, in many 
respects, the most pleasing view in the whole bay. 

If the tourist wishes to lengthen the excursion, in the 
parish of Breage, near Sidney Cove, is Pengersick 
Castle. It is rather more than four miles from 
Marazion. Some fragments of walls and a square 
tower only now remain. This last is also in a ruinous 
condition ; many of the rooms have fallen in, the others 
are used as granaries or hay lofls by a neighbouring 
farmer. The panncls of the lower rooms are of oak, 
curiously carved and painted ; the designs are however, 
nearly obliterated; under one, representing "Perse- 
verance," are the following beautiful lines: — 

'' What thing is harder than the rock ? 

What softer is than water cleere ? 
Yet wyll the same, with often droppe, 

The hard rock perce, as doth a spere : 
Even so, nothing so hard to attayne, 
But may be hadd with labour and payne." 

In the parish of Breage are also Wheal Trewavas and 
Wheal Vor. The first is most romantically situated, 
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the other is the largest tin mine in Cornwall. The great 
drawback on this excursion is the necessity of returning 
by the same road as we set out ; still however, it pre- 
sents new features when taken in reverse, and few 
persons but will enjoy the beautiful drive from Marazion 
to Penzance. 
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EXCURSION THE SECOND. 



TO THE LOGAN ROCK, TOL-PEDN-PENWITH, AND 
THE LAND'S END. 

The road leaves Penzance either by Alverton Street, 
or the Western Green; the latter is by far the most 
pleasant. The principal objects and the scenery near 
the town, have been noticed in the walks. The fertility 
of the land in the first three miles can scarcely fail to 
be observed, particularly on Trereife, the estate of the 
Rev. C. V. Le Grice; the sub-stratum is a greenstone 
rock, containing a large portion of hornblende, well 
known for its fertilizing quality. Near Banus Bridge 
the greenstone terminates and the granite commences, 
the difference of the soil is at once perceivable. A beau- 
tiful valley is now passed on the right hand,* on the 
opposite side of the road is Huel Garth,t the only mine 
in the western district in which the fibrous oxide of tin, 
called Wood-tin, has been discovered in the lode : this 

* Leading to Nancuthen Mills. 

tThis mine has been called Huel Gkirth, Huel Cock, and Huel 
Darby, it has been worked several times, but generally with a loss. 
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variety until lately was guppo^ to be found only in 
streiam works, its existence in lodes is now established : 
as the foad westward of the bridge winds round the 
hill, a delightful view of part of the Mount's Bay 
presents itself, in which the Mount appears 16 be situated 
in the midst of a lake. 

About a mile and half on the right of the road, is the 
Church of Sancreed or 8ancreet.* * Near this church 
stands one of those ancient crosses which are so abun- 
dant in Cornwall, this is however peculiar, as it bears 
a figure at full length, habited with a kilt. Another 
object worthy of notice is Caer-bran Castle : it is situated 
on an eminence west of thexjhurch, and is supposed by 
Borlase to have* b6en erected by* the Danes ; others, 
perhaps with more reason, have considered it' British; 
it is a cirdtthir entrenchment, ' and the remsuns of the 
earthen mounds are still very distinct. 

About six miles from Penzance, in the direct road, is 
St. Buryan, of whick the church tower, — the highest in 
the county except Probus, is seen long before we reach 
the village. t In the church yard is one of the finest 

* Pronounced by the lower classes San-cris, hence ft query, if 
the chnrch be not dedicated to the Savioar of Mankind, dlthoup^h 
some say it IS so called for Saint €reed.-^i>: OUbert, vol 3,. page 
437. 

t Those whose strength will permit them to go to the top of this 
tower, ' win be amply* repaid by the extensive land and* sea view 
which will open to them; if the weather is clear, the Scilly Islands 
may be distinctly seen, and, with a glass, some of the more prominent 
buildings will be visible. The Wolf rock also, with its iron beacon, 
and j the more dangerous, because neater the laiid,-**th^ Runnel fttone. 
The view of the sea is continuous from the Lizard Point, round the 
Land's End, into the St. George's and Bristol Channels. 
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crosses in Cornwall^ and in the church is a monument 
in the shape of a coffin, haying an inscription in Norman 
French round the edge of the lid as follows, " Clarice 
la femme Cheffrei de Bolleit git id, Deu de lalme eit 
merere : par le alme punt di ior de par dun averund'' It 
has been thus translated, " Clarice the ivife of Oeffrei of 
Bolleit lies here, Ood of her soul ham mercy : whoever 
prays for her soul shall have ten days pardon." An 
ancient rood loft and a beautifully carved skreen, with 
other curious old wood work, were some years since 
removed from this church ; the latter has been replaced 
by new, to which perhaps, in these circumstances, the 
name of modem gothic, may not be unappropriately 
given. Tradition represents St. Buryan Church to have 
been built by Athelstan on his return from the conquest 
of the Scilly Islands, but Mr. Rickman, the late eminent 
architect, who visited this county some years since, 
declared his opinion that there is no church in Cornwall 
older than the 14th century. There is no doubt that this 
church is of much antiquity, although from its exposed 
situation " the stones carry a deceptive face of freshness," 
and lead one to imagine it to be comparatively of modern 
date. There was however in ancient times a considerable 
religious establishment in this parish, of which there are 
some remains visible, about a mile south east of the 
church : these are still known by the name of the Sanctu- 
ary : it is probable that the tradition refers to this place. 
About two miles from St. Buryan the road descends 
into a deep valley, at the termination of which is an 
interesting spot called Penberth Cove, the residence of 
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a few fishermen and officers in the preventive service. 
Some years since the pilchard fishery was attempted 
here^ but the current of the sea was found so strong that 
it was soon relinquished. On the opposite side of the 
valley is the village of Treryn, pronounced Treen, in 
which there is a respectable country inn should the 
traveller need refreshment; carriages occasionally stop 
here, but they are generally taken nearly a mile farther 
on, and there left to wait the return of the visitor from 
Treryn Castle and the Logan Rock, in the vicinity of 
which he has now arrived. 

Castle Treryn* is another of these ancient entrench- 
ments which have been before alluded to, and includes 
the whole promontory on which the Logan Rockf is 
situated. The remains of three Valiums, or mounds of 
earth and stones are still visible, but in this case, as well 
as in many others in the western part of Cornwall, there 
is great reason to lament that more attention has not been 
paid to the preservation of those monuments of antiquity, 
from many of which, even within a short period, the 
stones have been wantonly taken away for the purpose 
of building. The approach to the Logan Rock is by a 
fiteep declivity, at the foot of which commences the 
promontory before named, the visitor then enters into a 
pass, from which he emerges in a manner that has been 
compared (in miniature) to the steep rocky and winding 

• Treryn Castle— Cornish, Trereen Dinas, or, in the present idiom 

of the county, Castle Treryn : in the same manner, Castle-an-dinas : 

also, Chapel St. Clare — St. Clare Chapel : Chapel Cam Brea— Cam 

Brea Chapel. 

t Logan — Coraish for rocking,hence Logan Stone, the Rocking Stone. 
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ascenla to the bill castles on the Ghauts in Hindostan. 
On readiing the summit, the last division of the rocks 
suddenly breaks on the view, crowned by the fair famed 
stone. This is one of the finest pilqs of granite rock 
in Cornwall* The Geologist will perceive the quadran- 
gular and even spheroidal forms into which this mass is 
divided,* and its porphyritic appearance, from the large 
and distinct crystals of felspar with which it abounds. 
It is also interesting to observe its intersection by nume- 
rous small veins, particularly of shorl and shorl rock, 
and the guide will point out a very large contempo- 
raneous vein of black shorl mixed with white quartz, 
traversing th^ granite. Contemporaneous veins of 
granite in the granitic mass are also very numerous in 
the surrounding rocks. The Logan Stone itself weighs 
about 70 tons, and although in the memory of many, who 
can look back fifty or sixty years, it could be moved 
by the strength of an arm, yet long before its late 
overthrow, the central point on which it stood was so 
much worn by fi*equent motion, that the application of 
the shoulder or back was necessary to produce a very 
perceptible movement. Its overturn by Lieutenant 
Goldsmith and a party of seamen in 1824 is well known : 
this was accomplished by gradually increasing its oscil- 
lations until at length a forcible effort turned it over ; 
luckily the rock was saved from falling to the ground, 
and from thence probably into the sea, by a narrow 
chasm which caught it in the descent. Thei'e however 

* Forming, in tliat respect, a great contrast to the granite of the 
Land's End- 
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it appeared likely to remain, and as the rock was the 
principal inducement for travellers to visit the village 
of Treryn, and the inhabitants derived no small part 
of their subsistence by acting as their guides^ some wit 
in anticipation of its ruin by this exploit of the gallant 
lieutenant, gave it the name of '^ Goldsmith's Deserted 
Village.'' But Lieutenant Goldsmith, seeing the mischief 
he had occasioned, resolved, if possible, to replace it; 
and this he effected at a considerable expence to 
himself, although aided by a subscription, and a loan 
of machinery from the Devonport Dock-yard.* It does 
not, however, move so freely as it did before ; the charm 
is indeed in a great measure broken, and it would 
scarcely be worth the exertion of climbing the tower of 
rocks on which it rests, did not the other natural 
beauties compensate for the trouble. 

It has been often discussed whether this rock was 
originally placed here by human power, or if it be in 
its natural position ; but when it is known, that nume- 
rous rocking stones, although of a smaller size, have been 
found on other piles of granite rocks, and that there is 
in granite a tendency to disintegrate into rhomboidal, 
and even spheroidal forms, the latter supposition will 
appear the most probable. It is possible that this spot 

* Lieutenant Goldsmith was tke nephew of Qoldemith the Poet; 
he was a most honorable and worthy man. The affair of the Logan 
Rock, and other causes, involyed him in debt, which he was then 
unable to pay ; after many years, having had a lucrative employ- 
ment bestowed upon him by the Admiralty, he devoted his first 
gains to the payment of those debts, and the interest which had 
accumulated upon them; we are sorry that his life was cut oft 
Just as he became free from these incumbrances. 
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may have been the scene of Druid worship, and that 
their priests may have made use of the rock, to increase 
their influence on the minds of the people, but we are 
sceptical on that point. Dr. Borlase, who in matters 
of this kind was rather visionary, has also ascribed the 
numerous rock basins, in the near neighbourhood of the 
Logan Stone, to the Druids, and connected them with 
their rites and worship; but we are persuaded that in 
most cases they are entirely natural, and owe their form 
to the disintegration of the rock by the alternate action 
of air and water. It is evident that where the granite 
is softest and most liable to decomposition, these ba- 
sins are most common. 

It is very seldom that such fertile land is seen in a 
granite country, as that which is found near the Logan 
Rock, and in other parts of the parishes of St. Levan 
and St. Buryan : this is owing, no doubt, to the large 
proportion of fekpar contained therein, and to the nu- 
merous contemporaneous veins of earthy granite with 
which the whole is intersected. These veins not only 
contain the principles of decomposition within themselves, 
but they also promote it in the adjoining rocks. 

A little to the west of Castle Treryn is Porthcumo 
Cove, another very interestii^ object. The rocks on 
its eastern side are magnificent in the extreme, and 
fancy may imagine, that some giant had in sport heaped 
them one on the other to prevent the waves from 
breaking into his domain. In contrast to this, the water 
is beautifully transparent, and ripples over a fine sand, 
composed in part, of minute shells quite entire, many 
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of them of rare species; these are collected by the 
neighbouring cottagers, and are often offered for sale to 
visitors. A lady in Penzance has about 150 varieties, 
gathered from this spot; of these she has formed a 
catalogue, which, with her permission, we present to 
our readers. 

A LIST OF SHELLS 

FOUND AT PORTHCURNO COVE. 



MULTIVALVES. 



Chiton cinereus 

fascicularis 

ruber 

Lepas balanus 
cranckii 



Lepas punctatus 

spongeosa 

vellosa 

Pholas Candida 
dactylus 



BIVALVES. 



Aaomia acnleata 
— — - cpiiippium 
' sqtiami^a 
-— *— nndulata 
Areftlaetea 

UMB 

nueleiig 

— - pikxM 
Caidhim ftciUeatttm 
■ '■■■■ ediito 
bBvigatom 



■ ■ ■■■ ■ m fafiup- 
Donaz castanea 
^-*--^ eomptanitit 

— iniB 

Mactm boysii 



Mactra acdkla 
stidtonim 

triangularis 

Mya declirit 

distorta 



— priamatioa 

vaborbiciilftriB 

Mytihis di0e6r» 



^ ednlis 

pdhicida» 

rag08u» 

Ostrea firagilis 

laevis 

abfloleta 
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BIVALVES, (continubd). 



Ostrea opercularis 

sinuosa 

Buborbiculata 

yaria 

Solenensig 

fragilis 

siliqua 

strigilatus 

Tellina crassa 

donacina 

ferroensis 



Tellina florida 

rubra 

striata 

Venus decussata 

exoleta 

fiisdata 

minima 

ovata 

verrucosa 

— ^ — yirginea 



UNIVALVES. 



Buccinnm lapillus 
— — — lineatum 
— ^— macula 

— — — — Tqinimium 

— — — — reticulatum 
Bulla aplysia 

catena 

— - diaphuna 

haliotoidea 

leachii 

— — patnla 

retusa 

CyprsBa pedicolus 
Helix bifiudata 

fossaria 

haliotoidea 

^ — faortensis 

IsBvigata 

lubrica 

Otis 

pntris 

— - radiata 

subearinata 

zonaria 



Marex adyersua 

costatus 

lapillus 

linearis 

muricatus 

reticulatus 

rufus 

Nerita canrena 
' — catenata 

Imbricata 

lacnstris 

Uttoralis 

— — — — nmrntn^na 

paUidula 

Patella flssora 

grsBca 

lacustris 



■ pellacida 

— poroellana 

— ungarica 
— — virginea 

Tulgata 

Sabella granulata 
Serpula angulus 

— pendllus 
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UNIVALVES, (continubd). 



Serpula triquetra 

• yermieiilaris 

Trochns ciaerarius 

montacuti 

— umbilicaris 

zixyphinus 

Turbo cimex 

cingillus 

dathratiilus 

clathrua 

costatus 

depressus 

Interraptus 

lacuna 

littoreus 

parvus 



Turbo plicatus 

politus 

puUus 

punctura 

quadriftsdatus 

reticulatus 

ruber 

rudis 

scalaris 

striatus 

striatulus 

subulatus 

zetlandicns 

Voluta alba 
IsBvis 



FRESHWATER SHELLS. 



Helix lubrica 

sucdnea 

Turbo nigricans 



Voluta bidentata 
denticulata 



iVofo.— Dr. Maton mentiont MytUia Modiolut, Troehus camtluSf 
and Turbo faroiatta, amongst the shells found here, but we have 
never seen them from this locality. 



A summer's day may be very pleasantly spent in the 
examination of Castle Treryn, the Logan Rock, and 
Portheumo Cove; indeed, when eircumstances permit 
it, we think one day should be devoted to that purpose : 
Tol-Pedn-Penwith and the Land's End will give ample 
employment for another, but the visitor must determine 
this point for himself, according to his time and inclination. 

From the Logan Rock to Tol-Pedn-Penwith, (the 
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holed head of Penwith), is rather more than two miles ; 
there is little to attract attention until we arrive near 
the head, when a most magnificent rocky promontory, 
called Carn Barra^ appears on the right hand ; we next 
pass two conical wooden beacons, erected as marks to 
point out the exact site of the Runnel Stone, a dangerous 
rock, which is covered at high water.* At the head, the 
first object to which parties are directed, is the Funnel ; 
this is an opening from the surface to a cavern under- 
neath, into which the tide flows; the name Tol-Pedn- 
Penwith, is most probably, derived from this singular 
natural curiosity. It is possible, but by no means easy, 
at low water, to descend to the entrance of the cavern, 
and explore it ;t but it is far more interesting to behold, 
from the lowest part that can be reached with safety, 
the rocky headlands on each side ; one of them, near 
the entrance to the cavern, called Chair liadder, presents, 
perhaps, the finest specimen of columnar (we had almost 
said basaltic) granite that is to be seen on this coast; 
the resemblance to basalt is not confined to its columnar 

* There is now a beacon ereeted on this rock, which will probably 
save many vessels from being wrecked. 

t Some time since^ two gentlemen from London, were induced 
to enter the cavern, and befbre they were aware of their danger, 
became enclosed by the tide. One^ who excelled in swimming, 
fortunately got out and communicated the perilous situation of his 
companion to a neighbouring farmer, who hastened with ropes to 
the spot, and succeeded in lifting him to the surfece through the 
cone. We are proud to record, that, aHhough the gratitiide of the 
gentleman induced him to offer a large pecuniary reward, the farmer 
would accept of no recompense beyond the satisfaction of saving 
the life of a fellow creature. 
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form^ but it has also the same jointed appearance. We 
do not hesitate to describe the rocks of Tol-Pedn- 
Penwith as the finest and most interesting on the western 
coast. The granite here is very porphyritic, and most 
of it contains pinite ; the geologist will observe that it 
is frequently intersected by yeins of a difierent kind 
of granite, some of them appear to be contemporaneous, 
but others seem of more recent formation; in most 
of these yeins the felspar is very red, many of them 
are also quite decomposed. We consider it very prob- 
able that the greater portion of the indentations on this 
coast have been made by the force of the sea on those 
parts where veins have existed, and which, being softer 
than the adjoining rock, have more easily yielded to 
the violence of the waves ; such veins may be seen in 
the roof of the Funnel cavern, and, in an island between 
this and the Land*s End, through the centre of which 
the sea has made a clear passage, a large one is very 
visible. A particular description of these, and the 
metalliferous veins of this district, may be found in 
the third and fifth volumes of the transactions of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 

About half a mile east of Tol-Pedn-Penwith, there 
is an interesting little cove, called Porthgwarra (pro- 
nounced Pegwarra) ; here, in order to make a way to the 
beach, the more easily to obtain the sea weed and sand 
so valued in the husbandry of this district, the neigh- 
bouring farmers have had a tunnel cut through the rock. 

From Tol-Pedn-Penwith to the Land's End is nearly 
three miles. A fine headland, called Pordennack 
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Pointy lies between the two promontories, but it cannot 
be seen unless a deviation is made from the direct 
route. Passing by Trevescan, the last village in England, 
we soon reach the Land's End. This portion of the 
road goes over a wild and rocky, but not uninteresting 
tract; for the ground is covered with rich heaths, dwarf 
fttrze, and an abundance of wild flowers. 

The view from the Land's End is far more 
extensive than from either of the localities we have 
already described, but the tourist will seek in vain for 
a single pile of rocks to equal Castle Treryn, or such 
a headland as Cam Barra or Chair Ladder. The granite 
at the point is very columnar, especially when viewed on 
the approach from the south. The land gradually slopes 
towards the sea for some distance, but a steeper descent 
commences as we near the point of the promontory, 
and it is only after climbing through a rough rocky 
pass that we arrive at ''the dark Bolerium, seat of 
storms."* Here, on the very edge of the precipice, with 
the raging waters beneath him,t grand rocky scenery 
on each side, and the wide Atlantic beyond, the visitor 
will scarcely be able to repress his emotions of astonish- 
ment and surprise, and cannot but confess, that it is a 
scene such as rarely meets the eye. 

From this spot. Cape Cornwall is seen on the north ; 
the Islands of Scilly, about thirty miles west, are also 
distinctly visible in clea^ weather. A rock, called 

♦ Our view from the Land's End is taken from tliis spot, 
t Tlie sea has made a passage under the promontory in three 
different places. 
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Br. Johnson's head, will be pointed out, on the aide of 
the hill towards the south ; and in the sea, near at hand, 
two other rocks, called the Armed Knight and the Irish 
Lady ; besides these, at about two miles from the shore, 
the Longships rocks and Light<house. In the con- 
struction of this building in 1797, the spot fixed on was 
found to be so circumscribed, that it was necessary to 
prepare all the materials on shore ; accordingly it was 
first erected on the main land, and each stone being 
marked, the whole was again taken to pieces; when 
conveyed to the rock, every part was at once placed in 
its proper situation. The Light-house is in charge of three 
men, two of whom are constantly on the rock, the other 
remains on shore for a month, when he again takes his 
post, relieving that one whose turn it b to be off duty ; 
this is the usual routine, but sometimes many weeks, nay 
even three months, have passed without any commu- 
nication from the mainland. As the rock itself rises 
sixty feet out of the water, and the height of the 
building is fifty two feet, it seems hardly possible that 
it can even receive an actual blow from the highest wave, 
still, in severe storms, the light house is sometimes 
completely hidden from view by the spray breaking over 
it We may here observe that there are several raised 
beaches in the cliffs near this place ; one, on the north, 
is visible from near the head, and the others may be 
seen by descending to the beach. Some of these ancient 
beaches are forty feet above the present sea leveL 

Returning from the point to which we led the tourist, 
the spot will be shevm where a gentleman nearly lost his 
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life in a rash attempt to ride fais horse down the declivity, 
although he had been requested to leave it in charge 
of an att^idant. He however persisted in urging it 
forward, till the animal terrified with the roar of the 
wind and the waves, became ungovernable, and reared 
backwards nearer and nearer to the edge of the precipice; 
the rider seeing his life depended on the event of a 
moment threw himself with desperation to the ground, 
and was thus saved from destruction, but the horse 
immediately afterwards went over the clifi*, and falling on 
the rocks was killed in an instant. In a recent publication 
there is another version of this story, which we subjoin. 
^^A Captain Arbuthnot who about forty years since was 
attached to the military staff of the western district, 
accompanied his superior officer, (General Wilford, to see 
the Land's End. The general dismounted on the brow 
of the descent, but the captain who did not know the 
nature of the ground, rode down some way, when the 
grass being slippeiy and his horse alarmed, he dismount- 
ed and flinging the bridle over his arm, led on the 
animal ; startled most probably at the roar of the sea in 
front, it backed towards the cliff, which was near in 
another direction, and dragged Captain Arbuthnot to 
the edge before he could disengage his arm; he thus 
narrowly escaped being pulled over with it." We 
have howerver reason to believe the first account is the 
most correct. 

From the Land^s End, visitors generally proceed to the 
village of Sennen, where at the *' First Inn in England" 
they can procure any refk^eshment of which they may 
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stand in need. * The singular fences of the fields in this 
neighbourhood will probably attract attention^ they are 
made of large upright granite stones. Senncn Cove^ 
which forms the southern part of Whitsand Bay should 
not be past unnoticed : h^e at low water, the geologist 
will find a treat in the medley of granite and slate which 
appears on the coast, and the granite veins which traverse 
the slate. Minute shells are also found here, but not in 
such variety as at Porthcumo. The sand of both coves 
being so plentifully mixed with shells, is lai^ely used 
for manure. Whitesand Bay is celebrated as being the 
place where Athelstan ^nbarked for Scilly; Stephen 
also landed here on his arrival in England, and John 
on his return firom Ireland, and lastly Perkin Warbeck 
in his attempt to wrest the crown from Henry VII. 

Persons pressed by time frequently go on to St. Just, 
but it is preferable to make that locality the object of a 
separate excursion, and return from Sennen to Penzance. 
By taking this road we touch on the borders of St. 
Just and Sancreed, and cross a part of the parish of 
St. Buryan, not noticed in the former part of the excur- 
sion. The antiquarian by deviating occasionally from 
the direct route, will also find several objects worthy <^ 
his notice. 

1st. The ruins of Chapel Cam Brea,t which being 

* This Inn is commonly eallad " The first and last/' its sign hoard 
hears on one side " The first Inn in England," and on the other, '' The 
last Inn in England :" for its situation, it is a very respectohle honse. 
LodgingB nuiy be procared in the viHage If required. 

t In St. Just, hut as our excursion to that parish is mostly confined 
to its northern parts, we deem it hest to notice Chapel Cam Brea in 
this place. 
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on the summit of a high hill, on the left, are visible 
from all the surrounding country : a small part of the 
walls only remain. It was probably an oratory in which 
prayers were offered for the safety of mariners. Accor- 
ding to Hals, it was about fourteen feet long, ten feet 
broady and ten feet high: he describes it as standing 
** upon the top of a most astonishing burrow or tumulus 
of cames, or spar stones, that ever his eyes beheld." 
There are indeed very few bolder cames than this in 
Cornwall. 

2nd. Chapel Euny,* but of which little now remains, 
and close to it, one of those holy wells, so common in 
the west of this county, and famous in former times, 
for remarkable cures of various diseases. Even now, 
and more especially amongst the older part of the popu- 
lation, there are many believers in the extraordinary 
virtues of these wells ; but divested of their supposed 
supernatural powers, it is possible, that certain mineral 
substances held in solution, may give these waters a 
peculiar influence in certain cases. This Well and 
Chapel were dedicated to St. Euny, or Eunius. 

3rd. At the farm of Boscawen-un (pronounced Bos- 
cawenoon) on the right of the road, is a circle of upright 
stones, with a larger one in the centre. This circle which 
is about twenty five yards in diameter, is formed of nine- 
teen stones, but three have fallen down ; their height above 
the ground is from three to four feet, but the centre 
stone is nearly eight feet high. There is another similar 
circle at Bolleit in this parish, and many others of this 

* Id Sancreed, tlto on the left tide of the road. 
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kind existed in different parts of Cornwall, but this 
appears to have been one of the most important. 
Whether they were military trophies, places of council 
and judgment, the scene of religious rites, or for the 
sports of the people (and each of these purposes has been 
suggested by eminent antiquarians,) is equally uncertain. 
The remaining part of the road acquires additional 
interest at every step, from the increasing fertility of the 
country, the variegated scenery around, and the views 
which open at almost every turn; and we think the 
tourist must confess that a day can scarcely be spent 
more satisfactorily, than in the enjoyment of the excur- 
sion we have thus laid out 
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EXCURSION THE THIRD. 



TO LEVANT AND BOTALLACK MINES, IN St. JUST. 

The road passes through a pleasant country for about 
three miles, but after leaving New Bridge, the only 
village between Penzance and St. Just, all is dreary 
and barren, without any thing to compensate for it, but 
an extensive sea view. From the summit of a hill, over 
which the road passes, about four miles and half from 
Penzance, the view embraces a large part of the Mounf s 
Bay, and the Atlantic ocean as far as the eye can 
reach ; on a clear summer evening the lights on the 
Lizard Point, the Long-ships, St. Agnes, (Scilly), and 
the floating light on the Seven Stones, may all be seen 
from this spot. From here, also, a high granite tor 
called Cam Camidjack is a prominent object. The best 
route, although not the shortest, is to proceed on the 
Pendeen road nearly as &r as Boscagell Downs * Tin 

* Pronounced by most persons in that neighbourhood Bosc&le 
downs. Should the visitor come here on a washing day, a novel and 
interesting sight will present itself; the women in the neighbourhood 
come with their trays, and procuring warm water from the steam 
engines, wash their linen on the spot, and spread it to dry on the 
adjoining common Sometimes nearly a hundred females may be 
seen thus occupied. 
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mine, where turning short on the left, the road passes 
through the most populous part of St. Just. At Tre- 
wellard a turn on the right leads to Levant copper 
and tin mine, situated on the very edge of a high and 
precipitous cliff, a most romantic scene. The view from 
the top of the cliff would almost make one suppose, as 
Professor Owen remarked, ^'that the sea, the rocks, the 
engines, and all the works of the mine were united in 
one grand mass f but it is on descending nearly to the 
beach, which may be done with perfect safety, and 
with little difficulty, that the most striking combination 
appears: looking upwards the spectator may well wonder 
that the engines, &;c., have not long since tum*bled down 
the cliff, as they seem to have scarcely any support. 

Almost every thing belonging to this mine, has a 
reddish colour, not only the ores, but the heaps of 
rubbish are red ; the skin also of the men on ascending 
from their labours seems dyed with it, and the sea is 
coloured by the red water to some distance. The cause 
of this, is a large iron vein, with which the copper lode 
is connected ; it goes through the mine and tinctures 
whatever comes in contact with it. There are machines 
here for draining the mine of water, for drawing up 
the ores and the rubbish, for crushing the copper ore, 
and for an operation called jigging; and at a little 
distance are stamping mills worked by water for pulve- 
rizing the tin ore. The copper ore is the vitreous or 
grey sulphuret, some of it is extremely rich, containing 
from 40 to 50 per cent of pure copper. Very brilliant 
specimens were formerly produced from this mine; some 
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of them may be seen in Mr. Carae*8 cabinet, and also in 
the Geological Museum. Mr. Layin, the mineral dealer 
in Penzance, has also some very good ones. Arragonite, 
both red and white, and variously orystalized, has also 
been found here. The veins or lodes of this mine all lead 
seaward, in consequence whereof most of the opera- 
tions are carried on beneath the bed of the ocean, the 
roaring of which is often distinctly heard by the workmen. 
The lowest level is now 240 fathoms below the surface, yet 
the water although brackish, is extremely small in quan- 
tity ; for which the very close texture of the greenstone 
rock sufficiently accounts. The veins which have been so 
productive come to the surface, and may be seen on the 
cliff, but unless they are pointed out, most strangers 
would pass them unnoticed. Levant was worked at 
least two or three times before the present adventurers 
commenced their operations ; this last attempt has been 
one of the most successful in Cornwall : the fortunate 
proprietors never expended above .£500, and they have 
gained to this time upwards of £135,000. 

The distance from Levant to Botallack by the carriage 
road is about two miles, but not more than one by the 
foot path. The scenery here is very different from that 
which we have just left; the situations of both are 
exceedingly fine, but the preference is generally given to 
Botallack. When it first comes in sight from the top 
of the hill, the view is not only grand and interesting, 
but is perfectly uAique. One of the engines is on the 
edge of a precipitous cliff; another at its foot, olose to 
the sea, and a third on a declivity, where one wonders 
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how it was possible to erect it : these with other parts 
of the machinery interspersed amidst a mass of ragged 
greenstone rocks, present a scene not likely to be met 
with in any other part of the world. The effect is 
greatly heightened should a storm, or eyen a smart 
breeze blow from the north or north-west; the waves 
are then violently driven against the rocks, and the 
spray is carried even to the highest part of the 
cliff. 

We recommend the visitor to proceed at once to the 
higher engine, which draws the ore, from a spot just 
above the water's edge, to the summit of the cliff, over 
an inclined plane formed of wood inserted in a channel cut 
in the rock.* A person standing here, at the extremity 
of the wooden platform, and viewing the mine at a great 
depth below» with the rugged rocks around, and the wide 
sea beyond, can scarcely avoid a feeling of terror at his 
own situation. It is a considerable distance from this 
place to the lower part of the mine by the regular 
road, but by scrambling down a path on the side of the 
cliff, (which even ladies frequently do) it may be much 
lessened. Arrived below, another wooden platform 
fixed in the rock» conducts to the shaft from whence 
the rich ore is discharged ; it is then conveyed in smaH 
waggons by a railway, to a part directly over the foot 
of the inclined plane, to which it descends by a kind of 
wooden funnel. From the end of the platform a flight 
of steps leads to the lowest part, where the largest steam 

* Connected with this engine there is also a miU for crnshiag the 
ore. 

T 
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engine draws the water out of the mine. This engine 
stands on what is called the Grown rock. The tourist 
should hj no means omit to go round the engine, and 
from thence get on the rock; he will thus face the 
stupendous and almost perpendicular cliff over which 
the inclined plane passes, and obtain a view which many 
prefer to any other part of the mine.* Besides this, 
from hence may be seen some small granite yeins, and 
also metalliferous veins or lodes intersecting the green- 
stone : one of the large iron veins which will be again 
alluded to, is abo visible. The Cro¥ni rock is inter- 
esting both to the geologist and mineralogist; it is 
indeed seldom that so many, or such a mixture of 
different minerals, are found concentrated in so small a 
space: amongst others are shorl, hornblende, garnet rock, 
epidote, axinite, magnetic iron ore, arseniate of cobalt, 
arsenical cobalt, &;c., and in one part there is a fine and 
very distinct contemporaneous vein of garnet rock. 
The scientific observer will find all the rocks in this 
neighbourhood well worthy of examination. 

Between Levant and Botallack, are Huel Cock Cam, 
and Roscommon cliff, in which prehnite, stilbite, and 
very fihe axinite have been found, and in the cliff beneath 
Chycornish cam, a little south of Botallack, garnets are 
frequently met with. St. Just has been so fertile in 
minerals, that Mr. Came's cabinet, to which we have 
before alluded, is said to contain more varieties from it, 
than from any other district in Cornwall of double the size. 
As the enumeration of these minerals would much inter- 

* The Ore bucket is generally ascending or descending this plane. 
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fere with our general description of this locality, and 
may also be uninteresting to some of our readers, we 
intend giving a list of them at the end of this sketch ; 
it should however be observed, that none of those 
splendid specimens of grey sulphuret of copper, formerly 
met with in Levant mine, have been lately discovered. 
It has been before noticed that several of the St. Just 
mines are wrought under the sea ; in Botallack, this has 
been done from time immemorial ; the ancient workmen 
have left a convincing proof of it, as they followed the 
ore so high as to open a communication between the sea 
and the mine. Whether this opening was made while 
they were at work, or the sea afterwards broke through 
the thin barrier they had left, is not known ; it is now 
stopped in a very effectual manner, but about half-spring, 
the sea flows over the spot at every return of the tide. 
Mr. Henwood gives the following graphic description 
of a visit to one of the submarine mines in St. Just, 
during a storm.* "At the extremity of the level seaward, 
some eighty or one hundred fathoms from the shore, 
little could be heard of its effects, except at intervals, 
when the reflux of some unusually large wave projected 
a pebble outward, bounding and rolling over the rocky 
bottom. But when standing b^ieath the base of the 
cliff, and in that part of the mine where but nine feet 
of rock stood between us and the ocean, the heavy roll 
of the larger boulders, the ceaseless grinding of the 

* See Transactions of the Boyal (Geological Society of Cornwall, 
Vol. 6, page 11. The Mine alluded to is Wheal, or Huel Cock, 
which is at a very short distance from Botallack. 
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pebbles^ the fierce thundering of the billows^ with the 
crackling and boiling as they rebounded, placed a tempest 
in its most appalling form too vividly before me to be 
ever forgotten. More than once doubting the protection 
of our rocky shield, we retreated in affright, and it was 
only after repeated trials that we had confidence to 
pursue our investigations." 

The Botallack mine, with the exception of a few short 
intervals, has been at work more than a century; it 
has lately furnished the present adventurers with a more 
striking instance of the uncertainty of mining than has 
ever been known in Cornwall. After expending nearly 
^£20,000, the prospect of a return seined hopeless, 
as the agent declared to the proprietors at their 
meeting in November, 1841, that ** he knew not where 
to find two penny worth of ore in all the mine." 
Several of them were therefore strongly inclined to 
abandon the concern, but it was eventually determined 
to continue it for a further period of two months, with 
a resolution to give up the whole in case of no improve- 
ment in that period. It afterwards appeared that when 
they w^e thus discussing the propriety of abandoning 
the concern, the workmen were within two or three 
inches of a bunch of copper ore, which in twelve months 
yielded a profit of £24,000. 

Not only are the St Just mines remarkable for their 
situation, but even the metalliferous veins or lodes 
have a direction different from those in other parts of 
Cornwall : here they bear nearly N. N. W., and S. S. E., 
whereas the general tendency of such veins is E. and W. 
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Several large iron lodes trayerse the strata in a N. and 
S. direction, these therefore cross the others; when 
such intersection takes place at a small angle, and hoth 
continue together for some distance, the junction b con- 
sidered favorable to the production of copper ore. As 
those iron veins are softer than the adjoining rocks, the 
miners often follow them in the pursuit of veins con- 
taining other minerals ; hence they are technically called 



Besides the objects already pointed out, the northern 
part of St. Just contains a few remains of antiquity 
worthy of notice. At Tregeseal, there are two circles 
of upright stones : at Camidjack point, are the remains 
of an ancient entrenchment of earth and stones, which 
was carried across the promontory ; and at Pendeen, the 
birth place of the celebrated Borlase, is a vau or cave,* 
which appears to have been a hiding place where the 
Britons secreted themselves and their property from the 
invading Saxons and Danes. 

The other objects of interest in this parish are reserved 
for a second excursion, we therefore close this section 
with a list of the minerals found in Botallack and 
Levant mines, and the neighbouring rocks, and also 
those found in other parts of St. Just. 

* Van, Cornish for Caye. Vug, a cavity either in a lode or in 
the rock. 
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MINERALS 

FOUND IN BOTALLACK AND LEVANT MINES, AND IN 
THE NEIGHBOURING ROCKS. 

Notice Copper; — massive^ arborescent, dendritic, capillary, 
filiform, interlacing, and crystallized in dodecahedrons. 

Bed Oxide of Copper; — capillary, and in octohedrons and 
cubes. 

Copper pyrites; — ^massive, botryoidal, and stalactitic. 

Purple copper ore; — ^massive and crystallized. 

Orey sidphuret of copper ; — massive and variously crystallized. 

Broum iron-stone, Jaspery iron ore. 

Specular iron ore;— massive, and in various crystals. 

Hematite; — red, brown, and black. 

Fibrous oxide of iron ; — called vyoodriron. 

Carbonate of iron; — globular, mammillated, stalactitic, and in 
great variety of crystals. 

Arseniate of iron. 

Iron pyrites ;^maia%ive^ crystallized, magnetic, arsenical. 

Oxide of tin ;— massive and crystallized. 

Sulphuret of tin. 

Native silver; — fibrous, and in small crystals. 

Bismuth; — ^native, sulpburet, cupriferous sulphuret, and car- 
bonate. 

Cobalt; — arsenical, arseniate, black earthy. 

Sulphuret of lead. Blende, or sulphuret of Zinc, 

Quartz ;— globular, radiated, coloured, stalactitic, pseudomor- 
phous, and enclosing other minerals. 

Chalcedony ;— -botryoidal. 

Jasper; — ^red and black. 

Homstone. 

Oamets ;— twelve and twenty four sided, red and yellow. 

Prehnite ;'-'StUbite ;'—Mesotype ;^Axinite ; — ToumuUine ; — 
Shorl ; — Actinolite ; — Epidote ;— Hornblende ; — Trenuh- 
lite ; — Asbestos ;—Talc ;— Steatite ;— Chlorite ;-^Fluor, 

Calcareous spar; — slaty (schiefer spar), and variously cxystallized. 

Pearlspar. 

Arragonite ;—rtd and white, in globular concretions, aclcular, 
fibrous (flos ferri), and finely crystallized. 

Apatite. — massive, and in hexagonal prisms. 
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THB POLLOWINa MINBRAL8 HAYB BBBN VOURD IN OTHBR 
PARTS OF ST. JUST. 

Oxide qf Uranium ( Pitchblende) ^ and Phosphate of ditto, 
(Uranite, and Uran-oehre); — Femtginofiu oxide of 
Copper; — Black Copper ore; — Crysocolla; — Black Iron 
ore, all in Huel Edward. 

Scaly red iron ore, and red chalk, in Little Bounds. 

Green and blue carbonate of copper; Sulphuret of antimony, 
in Huel Cock. 

Bisenkiesel, in Huel Owls. 

Praze, in Huel Bellon. 

Opal, in Huel Stennack, and Huel London. 

Phosphate of Iron, crystallized and earthy, in Parknoweth. 



%* It moft not be sappoied that these mineralf can be procured at all timei: 
often for a considerable period, scarcely any specimens are disoorered. The 
shops of the mineral dealers ia Pensanoe* are the places where they may most 
probably be found. 
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EXCURSION THE FOURTH. 



TO CAPE CORNWALL AND OTHER PARTS OF ST. JUST. 



We have divided St. Just into two excursions, but if a general 
view of the country be the only object, Cape Cornwall and the other 
parts of the parish may be visited on the same day as the places 
described in the preceding section. The geologist, and the close 
observer of nature, vdll however find enough to occupy a day at least 
in each part. Cape Cornwall is not so frequently visited as Botallack 
and Levant mines ; its attractions are of a different character, but 
should the tourist have time at command, and be a lover of wild 
scenery, he ought not to leave this neighbourhood without visiting It. 



The road from Penzance to Cape Cornwall, for about 
four miles, is the same that leads to Levant and Botallack 
mines ; it then diverges a little towards the left, passes 
by Balleswidden mine, and through St. Just Church^ 
town: from this last place the Cape is about a mile 
distant. Balleswidden is the largest tin mine in St. Just, 
and well deserving a visit ; it employs a great number of 
workmen, and its produce places it amongst the first 
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in Cornwall. The numerous and interesting operaticms 
to which the ore is subjected, from its being raised out 
of the bowels of the earth, until it is prepared for the 
smelting furnace, may be here minutely examined. The 
ore is stamped or pulverized by steam ; this until within 
thirty or forty years, was every where performed by 
water power: from the great quantity of extraneous 
matter with which the ore of this mine is mixed, and 
also from its situation, it would have been almost im- 
possible to bring the tin into a marketable state had that 
method been continued. * 

From a small village, St. Just has within a few years 
become a respectable town ; when it first appears in view 
the most prominent object, after the Church, is the Wes- 
leyan Chapel, which lifts its head above all the other 
buildings, t Near the centre of the town there is a 
piece of antiquity called "the round/' the remains of 
an amphitheatre, called of old Planrun-gware, generally 
supposed to have been appropriated to the sports of the 
Britons, or to the performance of public plays. When 
Borlase wrote his Antiquities, the wall was seven feet 
high on the outside, and five feet within ; but the old 
proverb of " every body's business" has been here fully 
verified ; no care whatever has been taken of it, and the 
foundation of the circular mound is all that is now 
visible. 

* The cleaning and preparing the Tin ore for the smelting fiimaoe, 
is technically called "dressing," thus the men so employed are called 
"Tin dressers." 

t Such is the prevalence of Wesleyan Methodism in this neigh- 
bonrhood, that the parish of St. Just alone contains five chapels, 

V 
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Prom St. Just a carriage may proceed within a 
quarter of a mile of the Cape; if on horseback the 
▼isitor can approach still nearer. The ascent to the 
top of the promontory is a little fatiguing, but when 
once arrived there, especially on a fine clear day, the 
view amply compensates for the exertion. Southward, 
the granite headlands and small bays succeed each other, 
until at Whitsand bay they curve to the westward, and 
terminate in the Land's End. The nearest projection, 
Careglose head, with its peaked and pointed rocks, is 
a very commanding object. On the north is PoUadan 
cove, bounded by Camidjack cliff, which the sea has 
deeply indented: on the summit of this cliff are the 
remains of Camidjack castle, an ancient entrenchment 
already alluded to. Near the beach, the mines of Huel 
Cawl and Huel Castle, at the termination of Nancherrow 
valley, are very picturesque objects : the water which 
comes down this valley works several stamping mills, 
and, mixed with the iron which it separates from the 
tin, it colours the sea to some distance from the shore. 
Westward are the conical islets called the Brisons, and 
beyond them the wide ocean, often studded with vessels, 
and only interrupted by the "cloud-like** Islands of 
Scilly. Looking downwards, the white washed chimney 
stack of the engine of Cape Cornwall mine, appears 
on the very edge of the rocks below. On a fine 
day it would be pleasant to while away some hours 
on the summit of the Cape, but if the visitor be a 
geologist, his attention must now be directed to other 
objects. 
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From Pendeen Cove, the northern boundary of St. Just, 
where there is a junction of the granite and slate rocks, 
to Forth Just, the cove immediately south of the cape ; 
the coast consists of a mixture of slaty felspar, horn- 
blende, and greenstone rocks, which repose on the granite 
as it declines towards the sea, but these rocks do not 
any where extend more than half a mile inland. Cape 
Cornwall consists of a mass of slaty felspar rock. In 
Polladan Cove, north of the cape, the granite comes 
down to the beach, and here at low water, granite veins 
are visible, penetrating the slate, and in some spots 
mixed up with it; but a still better spot for viewing 
them is Forth Just, where the slate formation terminates, 
and the granite succeeds it * Here the light colour of 
the veins forms such a contrast to the dark slate roc^, 
that they may at low water, be distinctly seen from the 
summit of the cape, as if worming their way through 
the slate, particularly one large vein several feet in 
width, which some suppose to be granite, but others, 
what the miners term an elvan course. These veins are 
referred to by the geologists whose doctrines now appear 
to be most preval^t, as illustrations of the fact of 
the granite having been forcibly protruded from below 
through the sedim^tary rock, in a fluid state, and filling 
the cracks which were made in the edges of the slate 
by the convulsive movement, f 

* The granite continues, with the exception of a small patch of 
slate at Senneil Cove, and another at Rosemodris, all round the 
Land's End, and as far as Mousehole in the Mount's Bay. 

t There are also granite veins at Pendeen, and at Chycornish 
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The tin mine of Little Bounds is not far from the 
beach at Forth Just; one of its lodes, visible in the cliff, 
forms the line of division between the slate and the 
granite. This mine, the works of which extend under 
the sea, furnishes another instance of the miners having 
followed the ore too near the surface, for in one of the 
lodes there are two openings to the day ; one of them is 
near high water mark at spring tides ; the other is co- 
vered by the sea at every flow of the tide, except at very 
low neaps: they are of course very securely stopped. 
The breaking of the waves is heard in all the levels of 
this mine ; the effects of a storm can be well conceived 
from the description given in the last excursion. 

Careglose Head which has been already noticed, is 
well worthy of a visit : being higher than Cape Cornwall 
it commands a more extensive view : on the north, that 
promontory, with the mine at its foot, is one of the most 
picturesque objects imaginable; an interesting little 
creek called Pomanvon Cove lies directly under the 
head southwards. On the opposite hill may be observed 
some long excavations which exhibit the primitive mode 
of mining, all the operations were then open to the day :* 
the miners call them coffins. 

If the visitor does not regard a little fatigue, we would 
advise him to descend to Pomanvon Cove, for the pur- 
pose of seeing the finest of all the Raised Beaches in 

Cam, but as these places are beyond the limits of this excursion, 
and o£Eer but little inducement to go so far out of our course, we 
forbear giving a detailed description. 

• Otherwise, open to the surface, or admitting the light of the day. 
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the west of Cornwall. It is dvided by a mass of 
granite into two beds, that on the west is about 10 feet 
in height, and 70 or 80 feet long : the other is at least 
200 feet long; at one end it is 20 feet high, but it 
gradually diminishes towards the other extremity. These 
beaches consist of masses of bowlders and pebbles quite 
as round as any on the sea shore ; the largest are about 
three feet in diameter, they are however of all dimensions 
even to the size of a hazel nut ; the interstices are filled 
with sandy clay: a mass of granite stones and clay, 
perhaps 60 feet high overlies the western bed, but it 
is not so high on that towards the east.* These were 
probably the ancient beaches over which the tide former- 
ly flowed ; but it appears quite impossible, that they could 
have been placed in their present situation, by any power 
of the sea; they are generally supposed to have been 
raised by some internal force, from their primary situa- 
tion, to that in which they now stand. There is good 
reason to believe that a process of this nature, by which 
large tracts of land are slowly raised from their old 
level, is even now going on in difierent parts of the world, 
and especially on the shores of the Baltic. 

About a mile further south there is another raised 
beach about 6 feet high, and 160 feet long, the lowest 
part of which is about 15 feet above the sea at high 
water. 

We are not aware of any other objects within the 
compass of this excursion, to which we can direct the 

* The sea, at high spring tides may possibly reach the foot of 
these beds. 
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visitor's attention, but should a more intimate acquain- 
tance with this interesting parish be desirabici we would 
recommend our readers to a nice little work by its Vicar, 
the Rev. John BuUer, entitled ''St. Just;" and to the 
various reports of the Geological Society of Cornwall, 
particularly the second volume, which contains a valuable 
paper on its mineral productions by Joseph Came, Esq. 
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EXCURSION THE FIFTH. 



TO ZENNOR, THE GtTRNARD'S HEAD, ETC. 

This ride is most interesting to the antiquarian^ and the 
geologist^ but the lover of beautiful and especially of 
wild scenery, will also find plentiful sources of enjoy- 
ment. We will take the visitor from Penzance by the 
Madron and Morvah road, as it will diversify the objects 
and include some antiquities, as well as fine views 
which otherwise would escape observation. Madron, (or 
Madem) the parish Church of Penzance, stands about 
two miles from the town ; as it has been already noticed 
in the '^walks," we will only remark that the ascent to 
it, presents some of the finest views of Mount's Bay, 
especially near the entrance of the village. As we 
proceed, the prospect becomes more extensive, but less 
interesting : near the summit of the hill, we enter on a 
wilder tract, and in a great measure lose the picturesque 
beauties which had before excited our admiration. 

About two miles north of Madron, almost close to 
the road, there is a large Cromlech, known amongst the 
people of the neighbourhood by the name of "the Giant's 
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Quoit;"* it appears to be supported by four upright 
stones, but it rests on only three of them. Some years 
since, this monument was thrown down during a violent 
tempest, either by the force of the wind, or, as some 
supposed, by a slight shock of an earthquake f it remained 
prostrate a considerable time, but was at last replaced in 
its former situation, by the aid of the machinery which 
had been used for the setting up the Logan Rock. As 
Dr. Paris justly remarks, **all our notions respecting 
the origin of these monuments are merely conjectural ;" 
but it is generally supposed they were erected over the 
burial places of persons of note, probably military chie& 
who fell in battle. 

In a field a little westward of the farm house of 
Lanyon, (pronoimced Lenine) there is another Cromlech, 
nearly as large as the former; it is overturned, but stands 
on its edge against the supporting stones. There is 
however a remarkable difference between these monu- 
ments : the supporters of the first are stones separate 
from, and independent of each other, but those of the 
latter are so placed as to form an oblong cell, which 
was covered by the cromlech. It is singular that this 
is the only monument of the kind in Cornwall, not 
described by Dr. Borlase. 

Not far distant is the Menrun-Tol; the holed stonCf 

* It is also called the Lanyon Cromlech. 

t No doubt the foundation had been much weakened by successive 
excavations; Borlase had the ground under it opened to the depth 
of four feet and half, and it had been previously examined to the 
depth of six feet. 
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which Borlase considers of Druidic origin ; later super- 
stition has given it the power of healing those who would 
crawl through it." • In a croft half a mile north of 
Lanyon, there is also an upright stone, called in Cornish 
*'Men Skryfaj* or the inscribed stone. The inscription, 
according to the great authority just quoted, is "Miolobran 
Cunoval Fil" which signifies Miolobran the son of Cunoval 
lies buried here. With a little patience, the principal part 
of it may still be made out. The age of this monument 
is unknown, but from the form of the letters engraven 
thereon, it is considered to be one of the oldest in 
Cornwall. The spot on which it is erected is supposed 
to have been a field of battle, as the ground around, 
even within thirty or forty years had all the appearance 
of a place of graves ; it has since been levelled and 
partly cultivated. 

About half a mile beyond Lanyon, a road on the left 
leads towards Chun Castle^ a circular entrenchment, but 
of a superior order to those which have been noticed in 
the other excursions, the walls, (one within the other) 
being all of stone ; the entrance still remains in tolerable 
order. It occupies the whole area of a hill, commanding 
an extensive view of the country on the east, north and 
south, and the wide expanse of ocean on the west. 
About five hundred yards from the castle stands a third 
cromlech, also covering a rough kind of cell, it is how- 
ever far inferior to that of Lanyon. 

* Maen Tol, or the stone with a hole, on Aguidal downs in Madern, 
famous for curing pains in the back, by going through the hole, 
three, five, or nine times. Borlase's ArUiquities, Page 178. 
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Returning to the main road, and gaining the snmmit 
of a pretty long ascent, the yiew suddenly opens of the 
St. George's and Bristol Channels, with a wide extent 
of sea coast ; the tower of the little church of Monrah 
is also seen in the distance. 

We now turn out of the Morvah road and descend 
the hill towards Zennor. This parish is beautifully 
situated ; it consists principally of a belt of land about 
a mile wide, having precipitous cliffs on the one hand, 
and high rocky hills of granite on the other.* The road 
passes over this belt, which is exceedingly fertile ; this its 
geological situation fully accounts for: it lies immedi- 
ately on the line of junction of the slate and granite, 
a position extremely favorable to agriculture, as the slate 
rock contains a large portion of hornblende, so well 
known for its fertilizing quality, and the decomposition 
which is constantly going on at the point of contact, 
occasions a continual creation of new soil. 

On reaching the village of Polmear, a short walk will 
bring us to Polmear Cove, one of the most interesting 
spots to a geologist on the coast of Cornwall : there is 
here a magnificent display of the results of the 
contact of the granite and slate ; '^ In several places'' says 
Dr. Forbes, ** large insulated masses of the granite are 

* The stupendous clifik near the village of Rosmergy are well 
worthy a visit, and Davies Gilbert describes ''Cam Gkilvaasihe 
most romantic granite hill of the western formation." It is entirely 
covered with blocks of the largest size and being deep in the granite 
district, they have escaped that destruction of natural grandeur 
which inevitably accompanies the useful or beautifying improvements 
effected by the hands of men. 
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seen lying in or protruding through the slaty rock, 
giving off veins, some of which rise vertically almost 
to the summits of the precipitoivs cliffs, and some can 
be traced to the edge of the sea at low water : two of 
them cross each o^r and exhibit a skift or heav§ of 
about four feet." * The slate rock and the gnmite veins 
in it are traversed in many parts of the cHff, aad near 
the summit of the hill, by large veins of shorl-roek, one 
of which may be traced into the main body of the 
gramte. Whilst the geologist is interested by these 
phenomena, the lover of wild and rocky scenery wiU be 
equaHy gratified in sudTveyuig the ringed and pirecipitotts 
cliffs, and ike sea-beaten heacMands within his view. 

The Oumard's head, a b^ f»*oinontory, is a veiy 
short distance from Polmear : this spot is frequently 
visited f&r the sake of the singular wildness of ike 
sc^ery around, and the romantic piles of rocks which 
open on ea6h md» of it; but Dr. Forbes especially 
recommends it to the young geologist ^^as affording on 
excellent illustration of the nature of stratificatimi in 
gei^ral, and as the clearest example of the general 
characters of that particular assemblage o§ rocks which 
immediatdy repose on the granite, "f 

It is probable that by this time the geologist has had 
quite enoi^ (^ gnmite veins; and the antiquary of 
cromlechs, &;c. ; but if tiieir thirst is still unsatisfied, the 
former may proceed about a mile east of Zennor to 
Wicca Poolf where he will find another exhibition of veins 

* Gornwiill Gedogicill Transactions, vol 2, page 262. 
t Idem, 260. 
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of even a larger size than those at Polmear, although 
not so mteresting in other respects : for the antiquary, 
not far from Zennor church there is a very large cromlech 
overturned,* and near the village of Rosemergy, almost 
close to the road, a circle of a different kind from any 
which have heen already noticed, heing formed of small 
stones placed close to each other. This village is inter- 
esting in another point of view : in the early visits of the 
Rev. John Wesley to Cornwall, he used to preach in 
many of the villages in the neighbourhood of Penzance, 
long before he was permitted to do so unmolested in that 
place. One of the villages which he scarcely ever failed 
to visit, was Rosemergy, where, in the house in which he 
was received, his hosts, almost literally following the 
example of the Shunamite, had prepared for him "a 
little chamber, and set for him there a bed, and a table, 
and a stool, and a candlestick." This chamber was ever 
afterwards emphatically called Mr. Wesley's room, and 
some of the furniture, including his inkstand, was almost 
sacredly preserved until a few years ago, when the family 
which had so long resided in the house were obliged to 
leave it. It has since been taken down, but a window 
pane on which was written the names of several of 

• Another small cromlech (nmioticed by Borlase or any other writer) 
has lately been discovered in a croft near the village of Bbsprennis in 
this parish : it is about five feet in diameter and nearly circular : it 
is dismounted, and lies on its flat : three of the upright stones on 
which it rested still remain : the fourth is either under the cromlech 
<Hr has been taken away. 

This piece of antiquity is nearly hidden by the furze bushes, but it 
was no doubt formerly well known, as the croft in which it stasds is 
still called QuoU Croft. 
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the early preachers of Methodism, was purchased and is 
preserved by Mr. W. Pengelly, of Hea in Madron. 

It is now time to return to Penzance, unless the visitor 
wishes to proceed to St. Ives, which is about four miles 
distant. At somewhat near two miles after leaving 
Zennor, the prospect entirely changes, and we enter a 
beautiful valley in which the road continues for some 
miles. On a nearer approach to Penzance, the glimpses 
of the Mount's Bay which meet the eye at almost every 
turn, make this part of the excursion as pleasant as any 
in the district. 
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EXCURSION THE SIXTH: 



TO ST. IVES, HAYLE, Etc. 

When Dr. Paris published his "Guide to the Mount's 
Bay," the road to St. Ives led through the village of 
Chjandour, thence to Gulval, and after passing the 
entrance gate to Kenegie, came upon " the great granite 
range which extends from Dartmoor to the Land's End, 
and which appears, in this part of the country to be 
broken into a number of detached groups." The wild 
and rugged hills amongst which the road was carried, 
and the masses of rock which were seen from every 
point, although they afforded ample employment for the 
artist, and were full of interest to the geologist, rendered 
travelling so troublesome that persons gladly availed 
themselves of another entrance to St. Ives, and at this 
time very few people pass this way unless some particu- 
lar reason induces them to adopt it. As it is however 
desirable that no extensive portion of the country be 
passed over unnoticed, we will in few words name those 
objects of interest which may be seen in this direction, 
and then retracing our steps to Penzance, take that which 
is now the road to St. Ives. 
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By the old road, after leaving Kenegie, the tourist 
comes upon a sort of table land on which there is little 
to attract attention, except towards the right where the 
Mount and the low lands of GuWal and Ludgvan form 
a pleasant scene on which to rest the eye. From the 
foot of the hill on which is Castle-an-dinas, there is 
a gradual descent for a considerable distance, until at 
last a very steep declivity brings him to the village of 
Nancledry. On making this descent, a very curious 
atmospheric phenomenon is frequently observable ; the 
clear and cloudless sky becomes suddenly dense and 
hazy, evidently from the condensation of the warm and 
rarified air of the Mount's Bay, by the colder current 
which blows from the Bristol channel.* 

The St. Ives mining district commences at a short dis- 
tance from Nancledry : here is Huel Reeth, formerly very 
productive in tin, and also Huel Reeth Consols, and Huel 
Mary, from both of which large quantities of that ore 
are now raised, Huel Margaret, &;c., &;c. Halsetown soon 
afler appears in view; this is a collection of cottages 
built within the last quarter of a century at the sugges- 
tion of the late James Halse, Esq., who was largely 
connected with the mines of this district, and for some 
time represented the borough of St. Ives in parliament ; 
these houses have a very pretty appearance from the 
road, there is also a good Inn, but the scarcity of 
travellers in this direction occasions its being little 
frequented. Between Halsetown and St. Ives, are 
the St. Ives Consolidated Mines, remarkable for an 

• See Guide to the Mount's Bay, by a Physician, published 1824. 
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extraordinary deposit of tin ore, known by the name of 
the Carbona ; at one place it is worked for at least ten 
fathoms in length, breadth and height ; speaking of this 
cavity, Mr. Henwood observes "that the scattered lights, 
the great number of miners in their soiled and torn work- 
ing dress, the pillars and beams of wood which support 
the roofs and walk, and the rock lining this vast cavern, 
all dimly discerned (at intervals) by flickering and un- 
certain gleams, produce a most striking effect."* On the 
eastern summit of Rosewall Hill, which is not far distant 
from the St. Ives Consols, there is a Logan Rock. It 
is not very generally known, but perhaps will be soon 
recognised by the following description. The rock is a 
wedge shaped mass, decomposed on the edges, about 
twelve feet long, six feet wide, and four feet thick at one 
end, but diminishing to about six inches on the other. 
Its weight may be estimated at twelve tons, and it is 
easily set in motion by the hand. From Rosewall hill 
and the other eminences in this locality there are 
extensive views; the fine bracing air also renders an 
excursion to this neighbourhood as healthful as it is 
agreeable. St. Ives at this point is entered by a long 
* scrambling lane, but as we do not wish to dwell on 
disagreeables, we retrace the road and will give a 
description of it as it appears on its entrance by the 
new line running through Ludgvan, Lelant, &c. 

From Penzance to St. Ives and Hayle, by the line 
which passes through Ludgvan and Lelant, is one of the 

• See Vol 6, Transactions of the Geological Society of Cornwall, 
page 22, 
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mo8t pieagant rides in tbe aeigkboarhood, the road 19 
eieeedinglj good wad Momemee groups of howies are seen 
as we more along* Tlie first mile mns parallel with the 
sea shore ov^ the Marazion Green, the road then enters 
Ihe parish of Lndgvafn ; its church on fJie hill to the left 
is a Tory pleasing object, and Huel J>arlingion copper 
miae 00 the right gives animation to what wotdd other- 
wise be rather an imsighffy tract of marsh land. In a 
short time we reach the village «f Crowlas, where there 
is a large Methodist Chapel: Cockwells and White 
Cross next come m v4ew, and soon afterwards Treloweth, 
oontttning some neat houses and the tin smelting works 
of Messrs. Daubuz. Passing through the Oroide gate 
we turn to the left and in a few minutes are at '^ Lekmt 
tovm" one of the prettiest yiHages in the west of Corn- 
wall : seme of the mansions are those of substantial 
jeomen, whose families baT'C resided here ever since the 
Togn of Elizabeth. On the left is Trevethow, oneof fhe 
seats of the Praed finnily, the entrance gmte to Ihe grounds 
is at the commencement of liie village. For situation 
this mansion is hardly exceeded by uny other i^ace m 
iComwall : it Jooke towards tbe estuary of tbe Hayle, 
ov«r a paric variegated by rising grounds and vales, and 
immediatdy behind it 4s Tvecrobben hiU^ «rowned %y an 
ancient fortress* This hill is &e first of that granite 
range which •exitends fyoat hence to the Land's End, 
and is ooveeed with rooks of a magnitude to create 
strong impressions of grandeur. Tvevediow is sheltered 
by trees more numerous, ^d of a larger siae than can 
be usually found in a country un&vorable to their 
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^Owth. The extensive plantations are indeed its great- 
est artificial ornament; they were commenced by Mr. 
Humphiy Mackworth Praed, to whom in this respect, 
Cornwall is greatly indebted. It is said that having 
observed a single pinaster fir, the pinus pinaster of 
Linnaeus, growing in an exposed situation, and braving 
the violence of our west wind, Mr. Praed conceived 
the idega that this tree might be rendered available, not 
merely for ornament, but also as a shelter for other and 
better descriptions; the experiment was tried and with 
complete success: other gentlemen have since followed 
his example, and by this use of the pinaster fir the 
county has acq^red many valuable plantations of the 
best timber trees.* 

In the ride from Lelant to St. Ives, many beautiful 
prospects meet the eye ; but that which exceeds all the 
others, is the fine bay, which opens to the view when 
we reach the summit of the hill. A recent traveller 
describes this as ''one of the most beautiful curved 
shore scenes he ever saw, the sea so fine, and the large 
expanse of sand, stainless and free from rock." 

As we proceed, a pyramid on the summit of a hill 
attracts attention. This pyramid was erected in the 
year 1782, as a place of sepulture for himself, by John 
Knill Esq., sometime Collector of the Customs at St. Ives, 
and afterwards a resident in Gray's Inn, London, where 
he died in 1811. The building is commonly called 
^'Knill's Mausoleum," but Mr. Knill's body was not 

* We are indebted to DttTies Gilbert's Cornwall, vol. 3, pages 11 
«nd 12, for this information. 
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there deposited; for having died in London, he was, 
according to his own directions, interred in St. AndreVs 
Church, Holbom. The pyramid bears on its three sides 
respectiyely the following inscriptions, in relief on the . 
granite of which it is built; ^^Johannet Kwili, 1782.'^ 
**Iknow that my Redeemer livethJ' **ItesurgamJ* On 
one side there is also Mr. KnilPs coat of arms with his 
motto, ^^Nil desperandum.*' 

In the year 1797, Mr. Knill by a deed of trust, settled 
upon the Mayor and capital Burgesses of the Borough 
of St. Ives, and their successors for ever, an annuity of 
Ten Pounds, as a rent charge, to be paid out of the 
manor of Oliyian, in the parish of Mawgan in this 
county, to the said Mayor and Burgesses in the Town 
Hall of the said Borough, at twelye o'clock at noon, on 
the feast of the nativity of Saint John, (Midsummer 
day) in every year ; and in de&ult to be levied by the 
said Mayor and Burgesses, by distress on the said manor. 
The Ten pounds then received are to be immediately 
paid by the Mayor and Burgesses, to the Mayor, the 
Collector of Customs, and the Clergyman of the parish 
for the time being, to be by them deposited in a chest 
secured by three locks, of which each of them is to have 
a key ; and the box is left in the custody of the Mayor. 

Of this annuity a portion is directed to be applied to 
the repair and support of the mausoleum ; another sum 
for the establishment of various ceremonies to be observed 
once every five years, and the remainder " to the effec- 
tuating and establishing of certain charitable purposes." 

The whole afiair has however been generally treated 
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with ridicule ; in order therefore to shew that Mr. Knill 
intended a considerable portion of his bequest to be 
applied to really useful purposes^ we annex a copy of 
his regulations for the disposal of the money. 

l^\/ni^ tbst Ht tira end of dyeiy flv« years on ibe feast day of 
8t. James the Apoifle* Twenty five poandt shall be expended as 
follows, viz : — Ten pounds in a dinner for the Mayor, Collector of 
Castotts, and Clergyman, am! imti friends to be Invited by each of 
them, making a party of nine persons, Ut dine at some ftvem in the 
borough. Fwe pounds to be equally divided among ten girls, natives 
of the borough, and daughters of seamen, fishermen, or tinners, each 
of th^m not ^cecdfng ten yetirs of age, who siial^, between ten and 
twelve o'olock in the forenoon <^ that day, dance for a qaarter of 
an hour at least, on the g^round adjoining the mausoleum, and after 
the dance, sing the lOOth ^salm of the old version ^to the fine old 
tttue/* f» whkh the tame wa^ ^en smig in St. Ive9 Churcli. 

€M povikd to ft ttddler itflo shAll pla^ to the girls While daneing 
and singing at the mausoleum, and also before them on their return 
home therefrom. 

llfW potMxds to two Widows of seamen, fl^ermen, or tllmers of the 
bordngfa, beini? 64 yean old or upwatds, who shall attend tiie dan- 
eing and singing of the girls, and walk before them immediately 
after the fiddler, and certify to the Mayor, Collector, and Clergyman 
that the 6eremonI^ hate been doly performed. 

One poand to be hdd oat In white ribbons for breast-knots for 
ibe girls and widows, and a oockade for the fiddler, to be worn by 
them respectively on that day, and on the Sunday following. One 
pomid to ptir^a^ aee<yiiirt books from time to time, and pay the 
CMi of the Costoma fof keej^ the aecounts. 

The remaining Fwe pounds to be paid to a man and wife, 
widower or widow, 60 years of age or upwards, the man being an 
ihhabitiUit of 8t. Ives, and a seaman, fisherman, tinner, or labourer, 
who shall have bred «p to the age of ten yean or upwards, the 
greatest number of legitimate children by his or her own labour, 
care, and industry, without parochial assistance, or having become 
entitled to itny property in any other manner. 

Secondly i Wbto a eartain smn of money shall have accumulated 
in the chest over and above what may have been required for repairs 
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of the maufloleum, and the above payments, it is directed that on 
one of the fore-mentioned days of festival, Fifty pounds shall be 
distributed in addition to the Twenty ftoe pounds spent quln- 
qvemiially in the following maimer ; that is, Twn povnds to be given 
as a marriage portion to tlie woman between 26 and 36 years old, 
behig a native of St. Ives, who shall have been married to a seaman, 
fisherman, tinner, or labourer, redding in the borough, between the 
dlst of December previourfy, and the day foliowiDg the said Um% 
day, that shall appear to the Mayor. Collector, and Clergyman to be 
most worthy, <' regard being had to her duty and kindness to her 
parents, or to her frtonds who shall have brought her up." 

Fhoe pounds to be given to any woman, single or married, being 
an inhabitant <^ St. Ives, who in the opinion of the aforesaid gen- 
tlemen shall be the best knitter of fishing nets. 

Fioe pounds to be paid to the woman, married or single, inhabitant 
of St. Ives, or otherwise, who shall by the same authorities be 
deemed to be the beat eoier aad packer of pilcharda for ezp<Mrtation. 

Fio9 poonds to be given between such two follower^boys as shaU 
by the same gentlemen be judged to have best conducted themselves 
of an the follower-boys in the several concerns, in the precedhig 
fishing season. 

And Twenty flee poands, the remainder of the said Vifty to be 
divided among all the Friendly societies in the borough, instituted 
for the support of the members in sickness or other calamity, in 
equal shares* If there be no such society, the same to be distributed 
among ten poor pers<M!is, five men and five women, inhaUtants of the 
borough, of the age of 64 years or upwards, and who have never 
received parochial relief. 

The first celebration of these KniUian games brought 
together many spectators from most places in the western 
part of the county , and gave rise to some poetical 
effusions, among others to a pleasant jcu d'esprit from a 
gentleman of this neighbourhood, which was published in 
Dr. Paris's Guide to the Mount's Bay. In later times 
less excitement has been produced, but sufficient interest or 
curiosity is still felt by persons in the immediate yicinity, 
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to induce hundreds to become spectators of the ceremony. 

As we approach St. Ives, Tregenna Castle, one of 
the seats of Henry Lewis Stephens, Esq., High Sheriff 
of Cornwall, is passed on the left hand. The original 
building was erected in 1774, by the grandfather of the 
present proprietor, who has recently made considerable 
additions to it. The front of the castle being open to 
the north and east, commands an extensive and yaried 
prospect, and is delightful as a summer residence, while 
the apartments now added at the back, will afford a 
sheltered and agreeable home in winter. 

From the new road as you pass the grounds of 
Tregenna, St. Ives presents a very picturesque and 
singular appearance. The principal part of the town 
now in view stands on an isthmus connecting ''the island'^ 
a prominent headland, with the main land.* The waters 
of the harbour in front, and of the ocean behind, appear 
respectively to reach the backs, and the fronts of the 
buildings, among which are the church and tower 
verging on the sea, and to threaten them with annihila- 
tion by the next storm. 

It is a matter of tradition that at some remote period 
this isthmus, which consists, in great part of sand did 
not exist, and that the promontory was truly an island, 
as its name denotes. There is at one part of it an 
indubitable geological proof that it was formerly covered 
with water. 

The island is itself a very pretty object from this 

* On which formerly stood a hattery, and still more anciently a 
<* Pharos," or Light-house. 
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situation, and one of the best points from which to view 
the beautiful and perfect bay of St. Ives, as well as the 
town and the surrounding scenery ; which, though not 
of a highly cultivated description* consists of hill and 
valley, presenting a variety of interesting objects both 
natural and artificial. 

The Terrace, constructed by the late Sir Christopher 
Hawkins, Bart.> and since added to the new road by Lord 
Welleslcy, is very pleasantly situated, and overlooks the 
harbour and part of the town.* Beneath it is a beautiful 
gently-sloping beach composed of the finest shell sand, 
untainted with mud, and unmixed with pebbles or gravel 
of any kind ; and which, by every afflux of the tide is co- 
vered by the bright green water of the ocean undisturbed 
by any current, 80 transparent that at the depth of many 
feet from the surface, the humble flounder might be seen 
reposing on his sandy bed; and at the same time possess- 
ing a buoyant power unsurpassed by that of any other 
coast This is one of several such beaches by which the bay 
is indented on this side. It is a delightful bathing place, 
equalled by very few in England ; and nothing is wanting 
to make it a fashionable one, but a little enterprize on 
the part of the inhabitants, to induce them to erect public 
baths and good lodging houses on the shore for the 
reception and use of visitors, who have already evinced 
an eagerness to procure such accommodation. 

* When the Bishop of Exeter yisited this part of liis diocese 
in 1831, he said to a gentleman wlA> met liim at the Land's End, 
after he had passed all round the coast, that ^* in all Ck>mwall he 
had seen nothing besides so beautifal as the view from Sir Christopher 
Hawkins's terrace, at St Ives." 
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The town of St. Ives is very anient and irregularly 
buihy and the streets are very narrow and dirty ; so that 
a walk from the terrace to the island woald present little 
else but eause for disappointment to the traveller, who 
had formed his estimate of the place from the view he 
had on his approach to it. 

Not a century has passed away sinee St. Ives was the 
chief town in the west, and the resort of bH the fashion- 
able people of the neighbourhood. But the blight of 
a parliamentary charter has rested upon it, and its 
-inhabitav^ have been divided into opposing parties, 
jealous and envious of each odier; and consequently, 
while other towns around it have been flourishing and 
improving, it has not only failed to keep pace with them, 
but has actually fallen back into that &tate of illative 
inferiority, from which they have happily emerged. 

Thene are many interesting circumstances recorded 
relative to the ancient history of St. Ives ; but as most of 
them are unsuited to the design of this work, a few only 
will be noticed. 

The town was anciently called, acoordhig to Cambden, 
"Pendenis," or " Pendanes," the "head port, fortress, or 
fortified place." Jts presei^ name some say is derived 
from la, a religious woman who came to it from Ireland, 
about the year 460, and remained there during the rest 
of her life, which she devoted to the propagation of 
chrbfianity among the inhabitants, then chie^y composed 
of fishermen and traders. 

By another authority the name of " St. Ives" is said 
to have been given to the place, before called Porth la. 
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m honour of Ivo or Ive, a Persian Bishop who came 
from Ireland to convert the people. The town then 
stood on the isthmus before referred to, and mojiy of the 
houses of that day were afterwards buried in the sand. 
Their ruins have been found in more recent times ; nay, 
whole streets have been discovered. 

Soon after the arriral of la, a chapel was built for the 
use of herself and her followers. In that Chapel her 
remains were deposited, and upon ite site the present 
church was built. In the year 1408, the inhabitants peti- 
tioned his Holiness the Pope to grant bis license for a 
chapel to be built within the borough. In 1410, the 
Pope, Alexander V. granted the prayer of their petition, 
and the church and tower were accordingly begun 
in the reign of Henry V., and finished in that of 
Henry VI., being sixteen years and half in building. 

The granite of which they are built, was brought 
by water from the parish of Zeunor; a circumstance 
which proves the want of all means of land carriage 
in those days, as the hills' around St. Ives abound in 
granite of excellent quality. 

The church is a very good old building, and the tower 
one of the best of its time in the county. The interior 
of the church has been disfigured by the erection of 
heavy flat galleries in the north and south aisles; and 
its original symmetry greatly impaired by the substitution 
of close pews of various heights and shapes, painted 
according to the tastes of their owners, for the low 
and uniform seats of beautifully carved oak, with 
which it was at first furnished, and a few of which 
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yet remain as a memento of its primitiye grandeur. 
The ceiling is also of carved oak, but by divers coatings 
of whitewash its beauty has been destroyed. In this 
church there was formerly an organ which is said to 
have cost JC300, and was probably the first ever put up 
in Cornwall. It has been described by some, who saw 
many of the pipes, to have been a large instrument. It 
was taken down and destroyed by order of the parliament 
of 1647. In the town accounts for the years 1647 — 8, 
there is a charge of "^1. 16. 7. for takinge danme the 
organs and palings of the churchj^ and in the accounts 
of some previous years the salary of an organist, which 
was £&. per annum, was charged ; as well as ^14. a year 
paid by the corporation to the clergyman, and 12s. a year 
to the clerk. There is at present in the church a small 
hand-organ which was given by the corporation in 
1831, at a cost of £130. 

The church-yard wall is reached in spring tides by the 
waters of the bay ; but when the church was built, and 
for nearly two centuries after, there was land between 
it and the sea upon which sheep and cattle were 
accustomed to graze.* 

Before this church was licensed, which benefit was 
conferred upon the inhabitants after they had, at their 
own expense, erected it as a public manifestation of their 

* About a century ago the sea broke over the Church-yard wall in 
a great storm, and demolished the eastern windows, which were 
beautiful specimens of mullioned lattices, with elaborate tracery at 
their heads. These were replaced with large arched window frames, 
divided into small compartments; each window containing one 
hundred and one panes. 
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gratitude to Almighty God for great temporal success ; 
the people had to go to the church at Lelant, of which 
this is still a chapelry, to be married. But Irom the 
time of la, baptisms and burials were both performed in 
chapels in St. Ives parish. The font now in the 
church is a large basin cut out of a block of granite, 
and is belieyed to be much more ancient than the edifice 
in which it stands. There are on it four angels support- 
ing shields, and four lions at the base. The following 
inscription is also upon it in Greek text ^^Oes baptisate 
gentes," Over the font, the sounding-board, which 
stood above the pulpit before its removal from the side 
to the middle of the chancel in 1838, is raised on four 
slender pillars. The pulpit, which is comparatively 
modem, was originally built in plain pannels; but at 
the time of its removal, it, as well as the reading desk 
beneath it, was tastily covered with pieces of carved oak, 
collected from various parts of the church; and an 
appearance of antiquity was thus given to both, calculated 
to impose a belief that they are coeval with the venerable 
building. 

The curate of St. Ives was for many years paid by 
the Vicar of the united parishes of Lelant, St. Ives, and 
Towednack ; but he now receives a stipend from Queen 
Anne's frind, in addition to the surplice fees, and some 
other emoluments, and holds his appointment of perpe- 
tual curate from the Bishop of Exeter, as a separate 
incumbency. An assistant curate has very recently been 
appointed, who is supported by an allowance from the 
Pastoral Aid Society, added to some private subscriptions. 
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Neither of these ministers receives any part of the Tithes 
of the parish. The great tithes are the property of 
Lord Welleslejy and the small are a part of the living 
of Lelant. 

St. Ives was anciently governed hy a Portreve, elected 
annually from amongst the hurgesses, and continued so to 
be until die year 1639. On the first day of November of 
that year the first Mayor was chosen according to a charter 
obtdned from King Charles I., mainly through the ex- 
ertions of Francis Bassett, Esq., of Tehidy, then M.P. 
for the Borough.* In the following year Mr. Bassett 
presented to the corporation a handsome silver cup and 
cover richly gilt. On the top of the cover is the figure of 
a man in armour, leaning on an escutcheon which bears 
the Bcussett crest. Around the inside of the base, or 
stand of the cup, are inscribed the following lines : — 

" If any discord *twixt my frieiidf arise 
'* Within the borough of beloved St. Ives, 
" It is desyred that this my eup of love 
** To everie one a peace maker may prove ; 
" Then I am blest to have given a legacie 
'' So like my harte anto posteritie." 

" Francis Bassett, 1640." 

This cup exists at present in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and passes with the town seal, &c., from Mayor to 
Mayor every year. It is filled, upon all occasions of the 
corporation meeting at the Mayor's house, with mulled 
wine, which it was the custom formerly for the members 
and other gentlemen assembled with them, to drink out 
of the cup itself; — but of late years a silver ladle has been 
• He was afterwards created a baronet. 
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placed in the cup, with idiich the wine is first poured 
into glasses, and then drunk. 

The maces, which are solid silver, were made in 1641, 
and bear the name of the first Mayor of the borough. 
The town seal is made of silyer and fixed on a handle of 
euriouslj-blown glass. It bears an ivy-branch arg : on 
a fidd vert, and the following inscription surrounds 
its margin — ** Sigillnm Burgi St. Ives in Com : Comnb : 
1600." This seal was the gift of James Praed, Esq., of 
Trevethow, as is recorded by an inscription on the back 
of it, as follows : — ^ Ex dono Jacobi Praed de Trevether 
Armig." 

The charter of Charles I. was forfeited in 1685, but 
a new one was granted shortly after by James II. This 
last charter, which placed the government of the borough 
in a mayor, ten capital burgesses or aldermen, and a 
number of inferior burgesses, not limited by charter, but 
generally ranging, in practice, between twelve and twenty- 
four, continued in force until the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act in 1836, when the corporation was made to 
comprise all the rate-payers of three years' standing, out 
of which were to be chosen a council to consist of four 
aldermen, and twelve councillors, who were to choose a 
mayor from among themselves on the 9th of November 
in every year. The council, as is well known, has to 
undergo some changes every year. Under the former 
charters the borough had a quarter sessions of the peace ; 
and the mayor, the ex-mayor for one year, the recorder 
and the senior aldermen were justices of the peace for the 
borough. Since the reform, the sessions have not been 
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continued, and consequently there is no recorder. The 
borough justices at present consist of the mayor, the ex- 
mayor for one year, and three permanent magistrates, 
appointed by the Crown ; the number of the latter may 
be increased at the pleasure of Her Majesty. 

St. Ives received a charter to hold a weekly market 
and two yearly fairs from Henry VII., in the year 1488 ; 
and the old market-house, which was removed in 1832, 
to give place to the new one that stands on its site, was 
built in 1490. The town was indebted for these ad- 
vantages to Sir Richard Willoughby, afterwards Lord 
Broke, who was then lord of the manor of St. Ives. By 
the subsequent charters leave was granted to hold two 
markets a week, and four fairs annually. The markets 
are kept up, but the fairs, which were never of much im- 
portance, have with the exception of one, been nearly 
forgotten.* 

The markets are not inconsiderable ; the principal 
one is on Saturday, and is furnished with excellent 
shamble meat, especially mutton, with a fair quantity of 
poultry in the season, and an admirable supply of vege- 
tables, and fruits of most kinds.f 

Among the recorders of the borough have been num- 
bered several of the nobility of the realm, and some 

* The title of the fair U "Fair-mough" or « Pig-fair ; " but pigs 
never formed part of the commodities, which consist chiefly of 
sweetmeats. 

t In 1656 the market tolls, which are the property of the corpora- 
tion, were farmed at £52 per annum; in 1668, at £40; in 1706, 
at £20 ; in 1749. at £25; in 1778, at £34 ; in 1803, at £42 ; in 1815, 
at £46; in 1826, at £60; in 1833, at £175 ; and in 1842, at £166. 
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baronets. Several entries in the town book in the early 
history of those officers consist of charges for sums ex- 
pended in presents made to them, and in entertainments 
provided for them on their visits to the borough ; but in 
later times the tables were turned, and for many years it 
was the custom for the recorder to send an annual 
present of wine to the mayor to furnish his table in 
seasons of corporate conviviality. 

St. Ives was first made a parliamentary borough in 
1558, and continued to exercise the right of returning two 
members, till the passing of the Reform Act in 1832; 
since which period, it has sent only one, and that in con- 
junction with the adjoining parishes of Lelant and 
Towednack, under the title of the " United Borough of 
St. Ives, Lelant, and Towednack.*' * 

By the charter of Charles I. the corporation obtained 
a right to establish a free school, with a licence of mort- 
main of £20. per annum to support it. This school was 
maintained for a considerable period, and some private 
endowments were made to it from time to time ; but it 
has long since been given up, and the endowments have 
vanished into thin air. The master was chosen by the 
corporation, assisted by the bishop of the diocese. 

In the history of the borough it is recorded that in 
August, 1497, Perkin Warbeck and his wife, the Lady 

* The ancient right of voting in St. Ives was a scot and lot 
franchise ; that is, every male inhabitant of twenty-one years of age 
and upwards, paying parish rates, had a vote to give for each 
member. This right remains to all persons who enjoyed it at the 
time of the passing of the act referred to, bat all new voters must 
possess the £10 franchise, as in newly made boroughs. 
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Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of HuntJey, 
came into St. Ives harbour from Ireland, with four ships 
of war. They had with them about one hundred and fifly 
men, who came ashore at St. Ires. The men addressed 
him by the title of King Richard IV. The party pro- 
ceeded from St. lyes to St. MichaeFs Mount, where the 
lady was placed in the castle. Her husband and his 
followers then marched towards Bodmin, 

In 1047 St. Ives was visited by the plague, a scourge 
by which 535 persons were swept away in one summer, 
out of a population which scarcely amounted to treble 
that number. It is said that the market was not open at 
this period for a considerable time; persons from the 
neighbouring parishes being afraid to come to it. To 
obviate the inconvenience arising from this cause, supplies 
were brought, on either side of the parish, to the margins 
of two streams of water, one at Polmanter, and the 
other at Carbis Valley, and there deposited, with their 
prices affixed ; these supplies the inhabitai^ took away, 
leaving their money in the brooks.* 

The Stephens family, ancestors of Mr. Stephens of 
Tregenna Castle, are said to have retired to a farm called 
Ayr, not far o£P; and having avoided all communication 
with the town, to have entirely escaped the contagion. 

* So great was the aversion of the neighbouring parishes fh>m in- 
teroourse of any kind with the town, that more of the inhabitants 
would have died of famine than had been swept away by the pesti- 
lence, had not a vessel belonging to Plymouth, providentially and 
unexpectedly arrived, laden with wheat and some butts of sack. The 
cargo was immediately purchased by the corporation of the borough 
And the corn sold at cost price to the people. Part of the wine was 
«old, and the remainder bottled for the use of the corporation. 
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This is the only instance on record of suqh a severe 
visitation upon this proverbially healthy town. Other 
diseases have occasionally been epidemic, as in most 
places, but their ravages have been felt in a comparatively 
slight degree ; and it may be safely affirmed that for the 
last fi% years no serious visitation of the kind has been 
experienced. The malignant cholera, which about twelve 
years since stalked through the length and breadth of our 
land, and appeared with great severity in the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, was unfelt by the inhabitants of 
St. Ives, the only instances of it seen there having occur- 
red in one or two persons who had come from other 
parishes in the vicinity, and who, being removed to 
their homes, recovered. 

This immunity cannot be ascribed to any precautionary 
measures adopted by the town's people, but, under 
providence, to the natural salubrity of the air, which 
is most remarkable. 

The close proximity of the ocean to either side of the 
town, the unobstructed passage of the delightful sea 
breezes over it, and the unsullied purity of its sandy 
beaches, conspire to render St. Ives one of the most 
healthful and invigorating spots in England, for a sum- 
mer's sojourn to invalids of all classes. In winter, 
probably, to those suffering from pulmonary disease, the 
milder and more equable climate of Paazanoe would 
a£Pord a more genial retreat. 

On the 30th January, 1648, the day on which King 
Charles was beheaded, a ship riding in St. Ives Bay, 
having on board the king's wardrobe, and other property 
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belonging to the Royal Family, and boand therewith to 
France, broke from her moorings in a dreadful storm, and 
ran ashore on Grodrevy Island within the Bay. Aboat 
sixty persons were on board, all of whom perished except 
a man and a boy, who remained on the island two days, 
and snbsisted on rain-water and searweed. After the 
storm was over they were brought to St. Ives, and there 
succoured. 

On the 17th February, 1780, a disabled vessel ar- 
rived at St. Iyes» which had been driven completely 
across the Atlantic. On board were 260 Hessian 8ol<* 
diers, who had been despatched from New York by 
General Sir Henry Clinton, to assist in the reduction of 
Charlestown, South Carolina. When near the latter 
place, the vessel cantie into collision with a ship of war, 
and was so injured in her masts and rigging, that she 
couM only sail before the wind. It was at this time 
blowing strongly from the westward, and this fiKtunately 
continuing for many days, the coast of England was at 
length reached, and die ship was brought into St. Ives. 
Having been victualed only for a short voyage, the crew 
and soldiers had nearly died of starvation, l^eir suf- 
ferings excited great compassion among the inhabitants, 
by whom their wants were promptly relieved. The 
people were. the more disposed to pity and befriend 
these poor men, because they had not voluntarily entered 
the British service, but had been sold by their prince, 
the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, for his private gain. 

The trade of St. Ives is considerable, and is created 
chiefly by traffic in the natural productions of the land 
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and sea in its immediate vicinity. Mines yielding tin 
and copper are met with at very short distances from 
the town ; and these give constant employment to a large 
portion of the inhabitants ; an employment oomparatiyely 
unknown to them until within the last thirty years. Another 
large section of the people are required to navigate the 
shipping of the port, which at present consbt of nearly 
a hundred sail, most of which are employed in the coast- 
ing trade; some few of the larger vessels, which are 
good specimens of their class, are kept on foreign 
freights. A third, and probably the most numerous 
division of the inhabitants, are engaged either constantly 
or occasionally in the fisheries of the port, amoog which 
the pilchard seyne fishery is the most remarkable. 

But before preceding to describe this important branch 
of the trade of the town, it may not be out of place to 
notice the harbour of St. Ives, which is so small as not 
to be capable of afibrding shelter to the ships and boats 
that belong to it. Few places have been better adapted 
by nature to the construction of a safe and commodtouft 
harbour than the bay of St. Ives. Sheltered by the 
surrounding hills and headlands in three fourths of its 
extent, from nearly all the windB that blow, it requires 
a comparatively small outlay to convert a considerable 
portion of it into almost a close basin. But the cir- 
cumstances to which allusion has before been made, 
have stood in the way of all improvement here. 

The present pier was completed in the year 1767, and 
by an act of Parliament placed in charge of the borough 
and county magistrates as trustees. The dues of the har- 
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bour had before this belonged entirely to the corporation^ 
but this right was given up by that body for an annuity 
of £26 from the new trust.* By the act certain dues 
were made payable until the cost of the new pier^ which 
amounted to about JE8000; was paid up, and a sufficient 
sum stocked for the interest of it to meet the annuity to 
the corporation, the cost of repairs, &c. The dues were 
then to cease and the harbour become free. The cessa* 
tion of dues took place accordingly in March, 1886 ; in 
the year preceding which they had yielded JS1800, a 
sum to which they had risen fr*om about £300, in less 
than thirty years. 

In 1816, the building of a Breakwater was commenced ; 
but from want of agreement among the trustees, who had 
power to lay out the income in improving the harbour, 
and a deficiency of funds from other sources, the under- 
taking was soon abandoned. This is to be regretted, not 
merely on local considerations, but also upon national 
grounds ; for, to say nothing of the lives that have been 
sacrificed, and the great hardships endured by those who 
have survived the dreadful storms of the north channel, 
no person who has given attention to the subject can 
entertain a doubt but that more property has been lost 
since that period, owing to the want of a good harbour 
at St. Ives, than would have paid for it twice over: 
and now, when the absence of any harbour of refuge 

* The first payment of this annuity was made to John Knill, Esq. 
the mayor, in November, 1768. In 1767, the pier dues were let by 
the corporation at £26. 5s* Od, and in 1766, the year before the act 
came into operation at £45. Is. 6d. per annum. 
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in the channel, from the Land's End to Milford, is 
often so lamentably experienced, and so universally com- 
plained of, it is astonishing that a St. Ives Breakwater 
is not again thought of. The fact that it has not 
been taken up as one of the humane enterprizes, or 
of the commercial improvements, of recent years, can 
only be explained by supposing that the natural advan- 
tages and the easy capabilities of the bay have not been 
brought under the notice of the philanthropist or the 
merchant. 

It was stated just now, that the various fisheries at 
St. Ives afford employment to a large proportion of the 
inhabitants, at nearly all seasons. Of these, the book 
fishing is the least important ; but by it many of the 
older fishermen and boys, in the milder parts of the year, 
obtain a livelihood. The more hardy of that class of 
persons are chiefly employed in the drift-boats in catch- 
ing mackarel, herrings, and pilchards, in their respective 
seasons f near their own shores ; but they generally visit 
the coast of Ireland at the time of the herring fishery there. 
As before observed, the most remarkable of the fisheries 
followed at St. Ives, is the pilchard seyne fishery, in 
which as many men are employed ashore as in the 
boats. This fishery is on a very extended scale, no 
less than 189 seynes being fitted out in the present season 
(1844) ; a number which exceeds that of all the seynes 
of the other Cornish stations. The first cost was not less 
than jB60,000 ; but this amount is far from including the 
whole of thecapital embarked in this speculation, large 
sums being required to provide stocks of salt, &c., for 
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curing the fisb, and cellars and lofls to store both them 
and the craft. 

The sejne fishery is founded entirely on the habit 
common to all tbe clupea genus of congregating in 
large shoals^ and coming at certain seasons near the 
shore into shallow water, and into places where the 
ground is free from rocks. The principles by which it is 
governed are therefore the same throughout the county, 
but some of the details are peculiar to St. Ives. Thus 
at every other station the fishery is conducted according 
to some local custom, or private arrangement between the 
owners ; but here, the fishing ground being very circum- 
scribed in proportion to the number of boats, continual 
quarrels would arise, were anything left in uncertainty ; 
to prevent this, acts of parliament have been obtained 
for regulating the order and course of procedure. 

The first act for this purpose was passed in the year 
1776; before which time, the fishing seems to have 
been regulated by agreement among the seyne owners, 
assisted by the corporation ; and penalties for breaches of 
such agreements, appear to have been recovered by way of 
action on the prosecution of the mayor. In the old town- 
book there are documents which prove that this was the 
case ; and that the penalties were applied for the use and 
benefit of the poor of the parish. For instance, there 
is an ** order " dated the 15th December, 1646, which 
imposes a fine of jE20 upon any seyne owner ** of what- 
soever condition, who should hire any men for weekly 
pay on the seyne fishery, which is contrary to the 
ancient custom of the town, and hurtful to the hook- 
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Bshing/^ then considered the more important of the two. 
This "order," or "constitution" was signed by the mayor 
and corporation, and by a number of other persons who 
were most probably the seyne owners of that day. 
Again, on the 29th July, 1736, the seyne "fishery 
having much increased of late years, the mayor, alder- 
men, and other persons concerned in the said fishery, 
assembled together in the Guild-hall, declare, consent, 
and agree,'' that for the future all stems or turns for 
fishing shall be registered, and in default of so being 
registered, the stem should be lost; and for making a 
false register of a stem, the party so ofiending should 
pay a fine, for the benefit of the poor, of ^£20, upon suffi- 
cient proof of the offence being sworn before the mayor 
of the borough. 

On the 16th September, of the same year, there was 
another agreement between some of the same parties, 
regulating the kind of net that should thenceforth be 
entitled to a turn or stem, and the kind and quantity of 
warps, &c., to be used therewith, and forbidding the 
use of tuck-nets for the purpose of taking stem or catch- 
ing or "killing" pilchards or herrings, under a like 
penalty, to be similarly recovered and applied. There 
was another meeting (probably the last of the kind) of 
the mayor, aldermen, merchants, and principal inhabi- 
tants of the boriHigh, held on the 9th September, 1752, 
at which it was agreed what boats and nets then in being 
were entitled to the several stems in the bay ; and de- 
clared that ** no other boat should hold or enjoy them, 
until new nets of sufficient dimensions should be made." 
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The agreement as to the exclusion of tuck-nets from such 
right or privilege was also confirmed.* The numher of 
seynes then in existence appears to have been only 
eighteen, and the names o{ several of them, probably 
the nets themselves, are still to be found among the 189 
holding stem this year. 

The act of 1776 was repealed, and a new act obtained 
in 1841. The latter consists of a re-enactment of most 
of the clauses of the former, with some alterations, and 
the addition of a few sections necessary to adapt it]'to 
the altered circumstances of the times. By tliese acts 
the bay is divided into six stems or stations for fishing, 
at each of which a seyne boat, with her attendant tow 
boats and follower, remains with her crew on board for 
certain hours in the day during the season, which extends 
from August to December, ready to take such fish as 
may come wltbin its limits. This boat gives place to 
another as soon as her seyne has been shot, or if no fish 
have appeared, on the succeeding day. At the com- 
mencement of a season the different concerns meet and 
determine the order of stemming according j to their 
respective numbers ; afterwards stems are taken as may 
best suit the choice or convenience of the several parties. 
The stems or turns as they are taken are all registered, 
and the time during which the right of fishing on the 
several stations continues, is governed by the state of the 

• These, and several other such " orders" and " constitution ,** 
made at different periods between the first-mentioned and the last, 
and found in the same book, formed the basis of the first act of 
Parliament. 
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tide. To prevent any infringement of the regulation 
as to the times of fishing, an officer is appointed whose 
duty it is to hoist on a pole, at a signal-house, the 
various ensigns which denote the changes of stem as 
they occur. 

A seyne* is a net of not less than 160 fathoms in 
length, and eight fathoms in depth, and the mesh of the 
netting is of a size too small to entangle the fish. The 
upper edge of the seyne is made buoyant by a great - 
number of cork floats ranged on the " head-rope," which 
extends from end to end of the net ; and the lower edge 
is sunk to the bottom by a number of leads placed in a 
similar manner on the '* foot-ropes ; " thus wheii shot, 
the seyne forms a wall of netting around the enclosed 
fish. The seyne is carried in a large boat, called the 
" seyne boat," which is worked by eight men, with oars 
only. This boat is attended by one or two others, named 
tow-boats, carrying smaller nets, called thwart or stop- 
nets, of which the Act of Parliament allows the use of 
two only with each seyne.f Besides these boats there is 
a smaller one, called a follower, in attendance on all, and 
rowed by two youths ; this boat is used for carrying the 
men to and from the larger boats and the shore, and to 
assist in various ways when the nets have been shot. 
While the boats are waiting in their respective stems for 
the approach of fish, there are men called " hewers " or 
'^ huers," stationed on the surrounding heights, whose 

* This word is spelt either as seyne, seine, or sean* 
t One or both of these nets is shot with the seyne aceording to the 
size of the shoal, or other contingent circumstances. 

BB 
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business it is (each for his own concern) to look out for 
their appearance, which is manifested by a well-known 
colour which they present in the water, or by their 
rippling the surface of it when " playing. " Upon 
noticing either of these appearances, the huer hails his 
boat, and by signs* directs the men to do what is neces- 
sary to secure the shoal. There are two or more huers 
belonging to each concern : the duty of one is to direct 
the shooting of the stop-nets, while the principal one is 
engaged in shooting the seyne. 

Let us now suppose the boats at their stations and 
the huers on the hills. A spot is indistinctly seen on the 
face of the waters, at a distance ; it draws nearer, and by 
its colour it is known to be a shoal of pilchards. The 
huer hails his boat with a speaking trumpet : the sound 
is heard in the town, and a cry of Heya ! Heva ! issues 
:&om every mouth. This exhiliarating word enlivens 
every heart, and sets every foot in motion ; people of all 
ages and of all classes, crowd with quickened step, to- 
wards such spots as command a view of the stirring 
scene : some to engage in the work, others to be specta- 
tors, and all, or nearly all, feeling an anxious interest in 
the result.f 

Meanwhile the signal is made for the boats to be 

* These are made with what are termed '* bushes ; *' the huer has 
one in each hand. A bush consists of two small hoops, fixed to a 
short pole, passing through each other at right angles, and covered 
with white calico. 

t Sometimes several shoals appear at the same time, and thus very 
often the boats on three or four of the stations are simultaneously in 
action* 
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ready, and the warp is taken to the shore ; * nearer 
comes the shoal, but the experienced eye of the huer 
decides it is still too far off to be enclosed : the direction 
the fish are taking now engrosses attention, and conjec- 
ture is busy as to the probable quantity. At length the 
moment, arrives and the huer gives the order to shoot: 
both boats start from the same point ; from one, the seyne 
is cast around the fish on the outside, forming a large 
segment of a circle, from the other the stop or thwart 
net is thrown, making as it were its chord. The fol-^ 
lower during this operation remains at the point of 
departure, to prevent the fish from passing through the 
opening between the ends of the two nets. As soon as 
the seyne is shot, a number of men, called blowsers, 
twenty or thirty of whom belong to each crew, take 
the warp to the capstan, and begin to draw the end which 
was first thrown over, towards the shore, whilst another 
line, called the tow-rope, is carried out from the opposite 
extremity, and by that also the net is warped inwards by 
the men in the seyne boat ; thus the nets, and the fish 
enclosed therein, are brought so near the land, as to be 
out of the tide's way, and there moored with many 
anchors. 

Preparations are now made to take up the fish. 
This operation is called tucking, and is performed in 
the following manner. At a low state of the tide, 
the seyne boat is introduced within the seyne, having on 

* This is a rope about 3 inches thick, and six or seven hundred 
fath •vaoB long, attached to the seyne, and which must agreeably to 
the Act of Parliament, be landed before the boat is put off to catch 
the fish. 
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board what is called the tuck net ; and with this net a 
certain portion of the fish is raised so near the water's 
edge, that they can be dipped out of the sea in baskets. 
Boat after boat * is thus laden, until such quantity is 
taken out of the seyne as is thought can be conyeniently 
stowed away between that and the next time of low 
water. If the quantity enclosed be small, one tuck may 
be sufficient to take up the whole, but when large shoals 
are taken, it frequently requires a week or more to secure 
them. 

Tucking is a sight which the stranger should not, 
on any account, neglect to witness, especially when it is 
performed on a calm clear night ; it is then impossible to 
imagine a more exquisite scene : the boats moving to and 
fro, their oars scattering brilliants at every stroke, and 
the quiet, yet busy action of the fishermen, as they 
plunge the basket into the water, and at each dip, raise, 
as it were, a stream of liquid silver, produce an efiect at 
once unique and beautiful. It would not be proper how- 
ever for invalids or delicate persons to pass a whole 
evening watching this operation, a short time is quite suf- 
ficient to learn the nature of it, and although it is very 
pleasant to the parties concerned to see the boats depart 
fully laden with the finny treasure, yet the danger of ex- 
posure to the evening air in this situation is not to be 
disregarded. Although pilchards are sometimes abundant 
along the southern coast as early as July, and are met with 
both at St. Ives and other places as late as December, 
yet they are not expected here much sooner than the end 
* These boats are called " dippers." 
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of August^ and the season is generally considered as past 
by the end of November.* From the boats the fish are 
taken to the cellars^ or storehouses, in gurries^ each gurry 
carried by two men.f There they are salted in bulky that 
is, they are built in alternate layers of salt and fish, 
from the floor to a considerable height. This is chiefly 
performed by women, who are tended with fish and salt 
by boys and girb, a few men only being employed to do 
the heaviest part of the work. The fish are allowed to 
remain in bulk from thirty to forty days, during which 
period a great quantity of oil and pickle drains ofl*; this, 
from the inclination of the floor, finds its way into a pit 
made for its reception : the oil is afterwards skimmed ofi*, 
and the pickle thrown away. At the expiration of the 
before-named time, they are taken from the bulk to 
large troughs, and there washed perfectly clean, after this 
they are placed by women, with great care, in regular 
layers, in casks, technically *' hogsheads," of 52 gallons 
each, made with open joints, and receive strong pressure 
by means of a lever, to which large stones are hung as 
weights. During this process, a considerable quantity of 
oil oozes through the holes and crevices in the casks. 
The pressing is continued about a week, after which the 
casks are headed upy and are ready for exportation.! 

* The largest quantities enclosed at St. Ires for several years past, 
have been in October and the early part of ^ojrember. 

t A gurry is a square vessel, like an open box, capable of contain- 
ing 1000 to 1200 pilchards, and has two handles projecting from each 
end by which it is carried. 

% Every cask is branded on its upper head with the name of the 
curer, the date of the year, and the words •* St. Ives," and ** seyne," 
if the fish they contain, were caught in that kind of net. 
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The oil obtained by the pressing, &c., varies from two, to 
more than five gallons, from each hogshead ; the quantity 
depending on the part of the season in which the fish 
are taken ; the early, or summer catch, always yielding 
the greatest proportion. 

With the exception of those consumed at home, 
and which do not exceed five thousand hogsheads 
in a year, the whole of the pilchards taken in the 
county are sent to the Mediterranean. The proceeds are 
variable, within the past twenty years the price has 
ranged from 3&. to 78s. per hogshead. The pilchard 
fishery is a favourite speculation, and one of the highest 
importance to the county of Cornwall. To give some 
farther idea of the St. Ives fishery, in the table at the foot 
hereof, we subjoin a list of the quantity shipped from this 
port during tlie past ten years, compared with the whole 

amount exported. 

St Ives. Total. 

1883 4,782 9,924 

1884 12,149 26,084 

1886 8,636 23,814 

1836 6,461 18,718 

1837 13,392 16,364 

1838 3^92 7,627 

1839 6,806 12,824 

1840 16,062 23.310 

1841 6,880 9,606 

1842 17,710 20,714 

1843 2,382 8,821 

The town of St. Ives is admirably supplied with water 
by the recent introduction of one of the pure streams 
from the hills. This very important work has been 
achieved by public subscription, to which the great land- 
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owners and gentry connected with the place, have most 
liberally contributed. But the most remarkable of 
all the subscriptions, is that of ^100 from Mr. James 
Richards, formerly a coachman to the Praed family, 
at Trevetha; who, though not connected with St. Ives, 
either by the ties of family or property, with great 
benevolence, bestowed this munificent sum specially 
to aid the poor, for whose benefit the work was chiefly 
undertaken. 

There is a large reservoir, capable of holding 12,000 
gallons, on the hill at the head of the town, from which 
pipes are carried through the streets, down to the quay. 
A number of outlets, from which the water may be 
drawn without labour, are placed at short distances from 
each other throughout the town, and the supply is unfail- 
ing. These outlets are so constructed that there is no 
waste, and each may, in case of fire, be used as an engine 
in its own locality, being capable, with the aid of a hose, 
of throwing the water over the highest house in its 
neighbourhood, without the interposition of manual labour 
or any additional power. 

The intercourse between St. Ives and the neighbour- 
ing towns is maintained by means of several commodious 
vans, which daily run between them ; for more extended 
travel, the great mail coach line is gained at Hayle, and 
there are three fine steamers, making their passage to 
and fi*om Bristol two or three times a week. 

Retracing our steps, we again pass through the village 
of Lelant, and arrive at the Hayle Causeway, a fine 
raised road, carried across what, at high wat(!r, is an arm 
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of the sea : by means of this embankment the former 
circuitous route by St. Erth bridge is avoided. 

Hayle is one of the most flourishing towns in Cornwall ; 
here are two very extensive founderies, from whence some 
of the largest steam engines in the world have been pro- 
duced : it is now the terminus of the Hayle and Redruth 
railroad ; and besides this^ steam vessels leave for Bristol 
two or three times in the week : such is the quantity of 
goods brought by them for Penzance, and so great is the 
intercourse betUreen the two places, that this may be styled 
the northern port of that town. 

Hayle was formerly celebrated for its copper smelt- 
ing works, but experience having discovered, that it 
was '' cheaper to carry the ore to the coal, than the 
coal to the ore," that branch of its trade has been 
abandoned for several years. Considerable quantities 
of copper ore are however now sent from hence to 
Wales, and a very extensive trade in the articles usually 
consumed in mines is carried on by the proprietors of 
the founderies above named. 

On the northern side of the creek on which Hayle is 
situated, commences a range of sand hills, or towans, which 
extends eastward three miles. Another range commences 
at Perranzabuloe, and continues nearly as far as Padstow : 
these have generally a low wave-like appearance, but some 
of them rise to an elevation of sixty feet. There is little 
doubt that this sand was originally brought from the sea- 
side by strong winds, but there is no record of the time 
when the first deposit took place. During the progress 
of the Hayle Causeway, in taking away the upper part 
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of the eastern cliff, to bring it on a level with the road 
over the sand, the men found a copper vessel containing 
a large quantity of Roman coins, probably several hun- 
dreds. Mr. Came procured a great number of these 
coins, together with the vessd which contained diem, 
with a view to discover to what period they belonged, 
and thus ascertain on better grounds than merely tradi- 
Dional reports, some points of chronology relative to 
these sand hills. On this subject Mr. Came published 
a very interesting paper in the third volume of the trans- 
actions of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, 
^om which we extract the following : — ** When from 
aay cause, a part of the sand hills has fallen, a succes- 
sion of strata is visible, which makes it appear probable 
that the different parts of the mass have been deposited 
at different periods. On the spot where the coins were 
found, however, there are no marks of different strata, 
but the whole bed appears to have been deposited at 
once: we may therefore conclude it formed a part of 
the earliest deposition (or inundation as it is traditionally 
called) which took place in the neighbourhood of Hayle. 
Now the vessel of coins was found in this be4 of sand. 
A6ker a very particular examination, I am quite satisfied 
of the fact. Presuming therefore, that the coins were 
buried by the Romans, which I apprehend is generally 
admitted in similar cases, it will follow that the first 
accumulation of sand on the lands in the vicinity of 

♦They are generally of Posthumus, Tefaricus, Victorinus, &c 
About half a mile from this spot an ancient sq^akhral stone has been 
discovered : a description of it by Mr. R. Edmonds, of Penzance^ 
will appear in an appendix to this work. 

cc 
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Hayle^ took place prior to the final departure of the 
Romans from this country, an event which is allowed to 
have taken place ahout a.d. 410, and no author places it 
later than a.d. 450. It will also follow that the accumu- 
lation of sand on much of the land on the western coast 
of Cornwall could not, as the Arundel papers have been 
supposed to declare, have wholly taken place in the 
twelfth century, nor would it, as tradition asserted, have 
taken place in two nights. That a second or a subsequent 
deluge, as Carew terms it,* might have taken place, is 
not impossible : on the contrary, every separate stratum 
which appears in any of the sand-hills, was probably 
deposited at a different period from the others. For 
several centuries however, the accumulation of sand in 
all probability, has been wholly gradual; such as has 
lately taken place near Lelant church, and such as many 
who are now living, observed it in difierent parts of 
Hayle, prior to the planting of the Arundo arenaria, 
which now happily prevents its progress." Another 
circumstance connected with this subject, highly interest- 
ing to the geologist has been noticed by Dr. Paris. In 
an examination of this locality, he discovered, that in 
many places the sand is passing into a state of solid 
rock. ''The sand appears in a slight but increasing 
state of aggregation on several parts of the shore in the 
bay of St. Ives ; but on approaching the Gwithian river 
it becomes more extensively indurated. On the shore 
opposite Godrevy island, an immense mass occurs of 
more than a hundred feet in depth, containing entire 
♦ Carew's Survey, page 148. 
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shells and fragments of clay slate ; and it is singular that 
the whole mass should assume a very striking appearance 
of stratification. The chimnies of several houses in 
Gwithian are built of this stone. This transformation 
has however taken place to a much greater extent at 
Newquay, in the parish of Lower St. Columb, where 
there is scarcely any other rock in sight." 

We fear that the patience of the reader has been 
already trespassed on, and therefore turn our faces to the 
south-east of Hayle. This is described by Mr. Henwood 
as the Gwinear, and Crowan mining district. Amongst, 
others it contains the famous Huel Alfred and Herland 
mines 5 the former was at one time the richest copper mine 
in Cornwall, and both are remarkable for the rare and 
beautiful speqimens which they have produced ; especially 
those of native silver from Herland. In Trevaskus 
mine, Chalcedony has been found in great abundance 
and of extraordinary beauty. Mr. Came's cabinet bears 
evidence of the splendour of the sulphurets of copper 
from Wheal Abraham and Crenver. At this time there 
are very few mines at work in Gwinear, but there seem& 
a sort of reaction taking place, and we hope the neigh- 
bourhood will again shortly put on an appearance of 
activity. 

We here terminate our journey eastward^ but if our 
friends are disposed for a longer excursion, they will find 
in the neighbourhood of Camborne and Redruth, a few 
miles to the east of Hayle, ample space for observation, 
as they will then be in the very centre of the great mining 
field of Cornwall. 
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EXCURSION THE SEVENTH. 



TO LaMORNA cove, Etc. 

On a review of the various excursions to which the 

attention ef our readers has been directed, we find the 

titkct of country which lies between Mousehole and 

Penberth Cove, has been passed umiotioed. As this 

indndes Lamoma Cove^ Boskenna, the seat of John 

Paynter, Esq., and several objects of interest, we are 

bound to give some description of it. Lamoma may 

be reached from three seversJ points } first, by way of 

Mottsehole, along the clifiisf, UgUy pleasing to good 

pedestrians; secondly, by a foot r6ad whidi passes 

through the village of Paul, amd lastly by means of one 

ci the vehides which may at all times be procured at 

Penxanee: we ^1 suppose the latter to be adopted, 

and the tourist on the road to the Cove, 

The fine views from Paul Hill have been already 

alluded to> Paid Church whieh is seen at a distance 

as we pass along, now contains little to attract attrition, 

modem Gothic having displaced the ancient wood work 

and entirely obliterated the inscription which existed 

a few years since, ''The Spanger burnt this church in the 

year 1696."» 

* The period when the Spaniards also burnt a part of Penzance, 
noticed in the history of that town. 
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Dr. Paris in his guide observes Lamorna sboQld be 
visited by every stranger who delights in the ^* lone 
majesty of untamed nature," but since his time, llie lone 
majesty of nature ha» been invaded by several neat 
cottages, and many spots which formerly bore nothing 
but ferns or furze, hiLve been brought under the operation 
of the plough, or the spade, and converted into arable 
land: these alterations however have rather increased 
than diminished the beauty and interest of the cove. 

Lamorna is usually visited from Penzance on a sum- 
mer afternoon, and the parties leaving the materiel * 
which they have brought with them at one of the cottages, 
stroll for an hour or two on the sinds, or amongst the 
rocksy and on returning to the cottage, they find tea or 
coffee prepared, with abiuMlanee of rich clouted cream, 
and a heavy cake just ready to be taken from the hearth 
on which it has been baked. No one need be alarmed 
by the name, for those who have once partekmi of this 
cake generally wekM>me it a second time. 

Tl]« sand here contains a large quantity of pulverized 
shells, but scarcely any perfect ones are to be found in 
it: it is largely used as manure, but as it is difficult 
to approach the beach, horses and donkeys are employed 
in conveying it from thence to places where the carts can 
be brought to take it away. 

The granite in the cove and on the sides of the hills is 

remarkably porphyritic, and some of the crystals of 

felspar are of enormous size : it is scarcely possible 

however to separate them entire : it abounds also in 

* Tea or coffee, currants and sugar. 
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small contemporaneous veins of quartz, shorl, and granite 
of finer grain : a mass of fine grain granite often appears 
in the midst of a larger mass of coarse granite. Shorl, 
or hornblende frequently occupy the place of mica : 
pinite may also be observed in many of the blocks. 

Any one wishing to make a collection of difierent 
varieties of granite, may here find a considerable number, 
and on the sides of the hill which ascends irom Lamorna 
mill he may still find a greater variety : there appear 
to be here a large granitic elvan course. 

On the western side of the cove, there are several 
small caverns in which, as well as in other parts of the 
clifi*, may be observed the remains of an extensive raised 
beach, now far above high water mark : it is probable 
that many of the bowlders now lying on the shore have 
fallen from this ancient beach. 

It appears from a communication to the Cornwall 
Geological Society, by Mr. Richard Edmonds, jun., that 
in 1775, at the time of the great earthquake at Lisbon, 
the sea was powerfully and singularly agitated throughout 
a great part of Mount's Bay, and perhaps in no part so 
much as at Lamorna Cove, where " the sea on this 
occasion rushed suddenly towards the shore in vast 
waves, with such impetuosity, that large rounded blocks 
of granite from below low water mark were swept along 
like pebbles^ and many of them deposited far beyond 
the present high water mark : one large block weighing 
probably six or eight tons was borne repeatedly to and 
fro several feet above the level of high water, and at 
length deposited about ten feet above that level in the 
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stream, where it still lies. Mr. Edmonds adds, ^^ These 
bowlders had previously formed a barrier which prevent- 
ed the fine sand from reaching the. beach except in very 
small quantities, but ever since this removal it has been 
deposited in great abundance." 

If the visiter should think proper to devote a day instead 
of an afternoon to this excursion, he may find employ- 
ment for the whole of his time. In the woody valley 
of Trewoof or Trove, (which uniting with the other 
valley, also terminates at the cove,) there is a subterra- 
nean cave or passage, which bears some resemblance to 
that which we have already described at Pendeen, in 
St. Just. This was probably used as a hiding place 
for the Britons from their invading enemies. In later 
times it is said a party of royalists were concealed in it 
from the forces of Sir Thomas Fairfax; and in times 
still more recent, it is reported to have been a hiding 
place for sundry articles from the ken of the revenue 
officers. 

About half a mile further, on the western road is the 
village of Bolleit, near which are some large and 
upright stones about 12 feet high : some suppose they 
were ancient rock deities: other reasons for their erec- 
tion have been surmised by difierent writers ; the most 
probable is that of their being sepulchral monuments. 

On the same estate of Bolleit there is a circle of 
upright stones called the Dance Maine, or Merry 
Maidens, from a whimsical tradition that they were 
young women turned into stone for dancing on the 
Sabbath. 
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The road now tnrm off on the left to Rosemodris, 
\rhere the ciifis exhibit an instance of the junction of the 
granite and siate, aooompanied by large granite and shorl 
rook veins : the latter may be seen in the granite as far 
as Carn Boscawen, a singular and interesting group of 
rocks, well worthy of notice on account c^ the curious 
manner in which they rest on each other ; these Dr. 
Boi4ase's fertile imagination converted into a Druidic pile ; 
bat few, even aMtiqoarian eyes, will be able to discover any 
thing artificial in tibeir arrangement. Boskcnna is finely 
situated; *'' under the direction of a skiUnl landscape 
gardener it might be made to emulate in beauty any of 
the charming villas that adorn the under-oliff of the Isle 
of Wight." Its owner does not however study the 
ornamental bat useful arts, and it gives us pleasure to 
record him as one of the most valuable landed proprietors 
in the west. On this estate there is a quarry of decom- 
posing granite, from which in the course of working some 
remarkably fine specimens of crystalized felspar have 
been obtained. If the visitor has still time at disposal, 
we would advise him to wend his way to the farm house 
of Burnuhall, in which is a very curious piece of shell 
work, the production of some ladies of the Davies family, 
about the time of Charles II. It is much dilapidated, 
but still enough remains to make it an object of interest. 
From hence probably the tourist will make towards 
Buryan church-town, and reach Penzance by its western 
entrance, at Alverton. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE ISLANDS OF SCILLY. 



The opportunities for visiting the Islands of Scilly are 
so frequent, and the islands themselves so interesting, 
that we presume few persons fond of aquatic excursions, 
and with time at command, will leave Penzance without 
paying them a visit. The packet " Lionesse," a fine 
cutter-built vessel^ with good accommodations, sails every 
Friday morning, and returns again to Penzance on the 
Monday; the pilot boats are also frequently passing 
between the two places, and during the summer months 
steam vessels make occasional trips to the islands. 

The Cornish coast when viewed from the deck of a 
vessel, presents a grand and imposing assemblage of cliff 
scenery, immediately under which the packet takes her 
course for some miles, and thus if the weather is at all 
favourable, its most striking features may be noticed as 
we run along the shore. Penzance also never appears 
to such advantage as from the sea, we therefore recom- 
mend the tourist to direct his attention towards the town 
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for some time after leaving the pier. Newlyn not being- 
in the direct course is very seldom approached as we 
sail out of the bay, but Mousehole near which we pass^ 
has a very pleasing appearance as the vessel glides 
along. Several caves and openings in the rocks are now 
discovered; one of them is the famous Mouse-hole, 
already noticed in the walks. Lamoma Cove, Boskenna, 
the seat of J. Paynter, Esq., Penberth, Castle Treryn, 
and the Logan Rock then successively open to the view : 
after these, Tol-Pedn-Penwith, abreast of which is the 
Rundle Stone, distinguished by an iron pole, and the far 
stretching Rocks and Lighthouse of the Land's End 
are passed, and we are fairly launched on the wide ocean 
between the islands and the main. 

As the Cornish land fades from the sight, the shadowy 
forms of the islands make their appearance apparently 
combined in one long low line, stretching on the verge 
of the horizon like a slight cloud. St Martin's head, 
the north-eastermost point of the group (on which is a 
conspicuous day mark) is first perceived ; but the isles 
and rocks lie in such clusters, that the divisions and 
channels between them can only be discerned on a nearer 
approach. The islands vary in shape according to the 
different points from whence they are seen; at the 
distance of ten or twelve miles they seem one connected 
mass, yet with numerous abrupt ridges, but when viewed 
from each other, St. Mary's, St. Martin's and Tresco, 
appear nearly level at the top, and of about the same 
height, their headlands being terminated by immense 
cams or piles of rock : St. Agnes, Sampson, and Bryher, 
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from whatever point they are viewed seem irregular and 
hilly. The general aspect of the group is certainly 
dreary and uninviting; the islands seem composed of 
rugged ridges, utterly destitute of trees; their sides 
heing tinted with a dull brownish hue of scanty vegeta- 
tion, and their bases streaked by long and broad beaches 
of white sand, or darkened by sombre rocks of every 
variety of size and form. These at first sight, tempt a 
stranger to say all is barren and lifeless, and it is with 
much surprise that he finds oa entering St. Mary's Pool, 
a neat little town, with shipping and the various objects 
usually met with in small sea ports. 

The Islands of Scilly extend over a space nearly ten 
leagues in circumference ; there are upwards of thirty, 
varying in size from one to sixteen hundred acres, 
besides innumerable rocks ; of these islands, six only 
are inhabited, viz: — St. Mary's, Tresco, St. Martin's, 
St. Agnes, Bryher, and Sampson. 

St. Mary's is the largest, and contains a population 
exceeding 1400 persons, or as much as all the others 
united; of these the greater number reside at Old-town, 
the former, and Hugh-town the present capital of the 
island. Old-town is a poor village possessing nothing 
to attract attention, but Hugh-town would be considered 
pretty in almost any situation ; it is indeed not only the 
principal town in this island, but the metropolis of the 
group, being the seat of the several government es- 
tablishments, and where all business whether public or 
mercantile is almost e:^clusively transacted. It consists 
of one principal street, which is well paved and kept 
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remarkably clean, several small branches therefrom » 
and a wide open space called the Parade, where many 
very respectable houses have been recently erected. An 
extensive pier or quay, and a commodious church have 
also been lately built by the preswit proprietor, and 
indeed the whole town has been much improved since he 
has held the islands. The stranger will look here in 
vain for that abject misery which formed so prominent 
a feature in former descriptions ; it no longer exists, and 
although the ofF-islands may not exhibit such an advan- 
ced appearance as St. Mary's, yet on the whole we 
question if in any part of the British dominions, the 
lower class possess a greater amount of comfort. 

Agriculture, ship-buildings, and commerce, form the 
principal employment of the people on St. Mary's; 
piloting, fishing, and the cultivation of their land engage 
the attention of the off-islanders ; the making of kelp 
has been entirely discontinued throughout the whole 
group for some years past. The com grown here 
is not sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants, 
but large quantities of potatoes are exported to Oib- 
ralter and the Mediterranean ports every season. The 
breed of cattle is small, still, except when a great 
demand arises through an extraordinary jnfiux of ship- 
ping, enough are reared to supply the wants of the place. 
For shipping and ship-building, Scilly has of late become 
rather celebrated ; within a few years past many very 
fine vessels have been launched from the yards of the 
several builders ; some of them belong to the St. Mary's 
Shipping Company, the others are owned by private 
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individuals. A new class of pilot boats has also sprang 
up, fine decked craft, and manned by pilots as intelligent 
as any port produces; these boats often run down 
more than 100 miles west of the islands in quest of 
shippings and when easterly winds prevail, do great 
service in supplying homeward bound vessels with pro- 
visions. Many a passenger wearied with the monotony 
of a sea voyage, has gladly embraced the opportunity 
these boats presented, of reaching land, days, or it may 
be weeks, before the vessel in which he had embarked 
would gain her port. They also take charge of ship's 
mails, landing them mostly at Penzance, by which means 
a great saving in time is effected. From their position 
the Islands of Scilly must ever be of importance to the 
commercial world, either as a cause of dread or the 
contnuy. The existence therefore of such a class of 
men as the pilots just alluded to, who are at all times 
on the watch to render assistance, must be regarded 
with pleasure; they are indeed truly valuable. The 
excellent light on St. Agnes has also taken off much 
of the danger, and if that contemplated to be erected 
on the Bishop, one of the western rocks, be brought 
into operation, instead of being objects of terror, these 
Islands will be regarded as the guides to the channel. 
It may not be amiss to observe, that beacons have been 
lately erected on the Wolf Rock and the Rundle Stone, 
and a floating-light placed near the Seven Stones; all 
these improvements have been made within a few years, 
and as a necessary consequence, the navigation of these 
seas is less perilous to the mariner. 
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We must however leave this and proceed to other 
mibjects. The interior of St. Mary's island though of 
an aspect which may be generally termed agreeable, 
presents little to call for a lengthened description : with 
the islanders, the most favorite walks are the Garrison, 
Holy-Yale, and Penninis Head. 

The Star Castle crowning the garrison hill, though 
curious in plan, from whence it derives its designation, 
is a miserable building. The inscription E. R. 1593, 
over the principal entrance, denotes the period of its 
erection. As we proceed around the lines, pleasing 
views of the various islands present themselves. The 
proprietor has lately introduced here several head of 
deer; their appearance in such a situation would 
probably occasion surprise in a stranger, were he not 
informed of the circumstance ; the rabbits which are seen 
scampering about in every direction will also no doubt 
attract his attention. The hare is not a native of these 
islands, and has but sparingly propagated since its 
introduction a few years back. It may not be out of 
place to observe, that no venomous reptile exists on 
either of the islands, therefore the younger visitors may 
skip about among the brakes and bushes without any 
fear on that score. 

The hamlet of Holy- Vale is little more than one 
mile distant from Hugh-town; it is very pleasantly 
situated in a warm and sheltered valley, and possesses 
an ornament very rare in these islands, some fine trees, 
mostly of the elm and sycamore kinds ; their luxuriant 
foliage very agreeably overshadows part of the road. 
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Here are numerous apple orchards, which are wel] worth 
visiting, as well for the productiveness and choiceness 
of their fruits, as for the neatness of their culture. Why 
it is called Holy-Yale we are unahle to determine, hut 
it has heen supposed, that at a distant period, some religi- 
ous establishment existed here. In confirmation of this 
opinion, it may be obsenred that a neighbouring tenement 
is called Cam Friars, but there is nothing in the buildings 
to throw any light on the subject; they were erected 
as late as 1751, on the site of some other houses that 
had been destroyed by fire. Southward of Holy- Vale 
is Forth Hellick, attached to ^ which there is a melan- 
choly interest, it being the spot where the body of 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel was thrown ashore after that 
memorable shipwreck, in which himself and upwards 
of two thousand persons perished.* It is said that he 
was found on the hatch of the ship, with a little dog 
by his side, and that the body was buried in the sand 
by a soldier and his wife; it was however afterwards 
taken up and conveyed to London, where it was interred 
with much pomp; a monument to his memory is in 
Westminster Abbey. Sir Cloudesley ShoveFs grave 
is still pointed out, and tradition says, from that time 
to the present, no grass ever grew thereon; how far 

* Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel was retoming with his fleet 
from Toulon, when on the evening of the 22nd Octob^, 1707, four 
of his ships were unfortunately wrecked on the western rocks. Only 
one man was saved from the Admiral's ship, the Association ; the 
Eagle, of 70 Guns, and the Romney, were lost with all their crews, 
and from the Firebrand only 25 escaped. Some other vessels of the 
squadron escaped as it were by a miracle. 

KB 
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this is correct we take not upon ourselves to determine, 
but when the place was pointed out to the writer, it 
was destitute of vegetation, although grass grew plen- 
tifully around it. Against this account we have another 
no less marvellous, but of much more recent occurrence ; 
as it is one of the most remarkable instances of the 
preservation of human life we ever heard, our readers 
will probably excuse its insertion : — 

Thb Brig *' NERINA/* of Dunkerqtte, sailed from that place on 
Saturday the Slst of October, 1840, under the command of Capt 
PiEBRB Eybraert, with a cargo of oil and canvass for Marseilles : 
her burthen was about 114 tons ; the crew consisted of seven persons, 
Isduding the captain and his nephew, a boy 14 years old. 

At S o'clock in the afternoon of Monday the 16th of November, 
they were forced to heave-to in a gale of wind, at about ten or twelve 
leagues S. W. of the Scilly Islands. At 7 o'clock of the same 
evening, still lying ^to under their close-reefed main -top-fail and 
balanced reefed main-sail, a heavy sea struck the vessel, and she 
suddenly capsized, turning completely bottom up. 

The only man on tiie deck at the time was named Bovbcblard, 
who was instantly inguUed in the ocean. In the forecastle were 
three seamen — Vincent, Yantaurb, and Jban Marie : the two 
former, by seizing hold of the windlass -bitts succeeded in getting 
up ekwe to the keelson, and so kept their heads above water. Poor 
Jean Maris was not so fortunate, — he must have been in some 
measure entangled; as, after convulsively grasping the heel of 
Vantaurb for a few seconds, he let go his hold and was drowned. 
His body was never seen afterwards. The other two, finding that 
the shock of the upset had started the bulkhead between the forecastle 
and the hold, and that the cargo itself had fallen down on the deck, 
contrived to draw themselves on their faces close alongside the 
keelson, (for it could not be called on their hands and knees for want 
of height) towards the stem of the ship, from whence they thought 
they heard some voices. 

At the time of the aecident, the captain, the mate Jean Qallo, 
and the boy Nicholas Nissbn, were in the cabin. The captain 
caught the boy in his arms, under the full impression that their last 
moments had arrived. 
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The mate succeeded in wrenching open the trap-hatch in the 
cabin deck, and in clearing out some casks which were jammed in 
the lazarette (a sort of small triangular space between the cabin 
floor and the keelson, where stores are generally stowed away) : 
having effected this, he scrambled up into the vacant space and 
took the boy from the hands of the captain, whom he then assisted 
to follow them. 

In about an hour they were Joined by Vincbmt and Yantaurb 
from the ftirecastle. There were then five individuals closely cooped 
together: as they sat they were obliged to bend their bodies for 
want of height above them, whilst the water reached as high as 
their waists ; from which irksome position one at a time obtained 
some relief by stretching at full-length on the barrels in the hold 
squeezing himself up close to the keelson. 

They were able to diatinguish between day and night by the light 
striking from above into the sea, and being reflected wp through 
the cabin sky-light, and then into the lazarette through the trap- 
hatch in the cabin floor. 

The day and night of Tuesday the 17th, and day of Wednesday 
the 18th, passed without food, without relief, and almost without 
hope ; but still each encouraged the others, when neither could really 
hold out hope to himself,— endeavouring to assuage the pangs of 
hunger by chewing the barii stripped off from the hoops of the 
casks. Want of ftesh ahr threatening them with death by suffocation, 
the mate worked almost incessantly for two days and one night in 
endeavouring, with hii knife, to cut a hok through the hull. Happily 
the knife broke before be had succeeded in accomplishing his oliject, 
the result of which must have proved fatal, as the confined air idone 
preserved the vessel in a sufficiently buoyant state. 

In the dead of the night of Wednesday the 18th, the vessel sudd^y 
struck heavily: on the third blow the stem dropped so much that all 
hands were forced to make the best of their way, one by one, further 
forward towards the bows; in attempting which poor Vincbmt was 
caught by the water and drowned, falling djown through the cabin 
floor and sky-light. 

After the lapse of an hour or two, flnding the water to ebb, Qallo 
got down into the cabin, and whilst seeking for the hatchet, which 
was usually kept there, was forced to rush again for shelter to the 
lazarette, to avoid being drowned by the sea, which rose on him 
with fearful rapidity. Another hour or two of long suffering succeed- 
ed, when they were rejoiced to see by the dawning of the day of 
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Thursday the 19ih that the vessel was fast on rocks, one of which 
projected up through the sky-light. The captain then went down 
into the cabin and found that the quarter of the ship was stoved ; 
and, looking through the opening, he called out to his companions 
above, *' Grace k Bieu mes eufons, nous sommes sauv^s ! Je vols un 
homme k terreP (Thank God my children, we are saved! I see 
a man on the beach !) Immediately after this the man approached 
and put in his hand, which the captain seized, almost as much to 
ihe terror of the poor man as to the intense delight of the captain. 
Several people of the neighbourhood were soon assembled ; the side 
of the ship was cut open, and the four poor fellows were liberated 
from a floating sepulchre, after an entombment of three days and 
three nights in the mighty deep. 

The spot where the vessel struck is called Porthellick, in the island 
of St. Mary's, Scilly : she must have been driven on the rocks soon 
after midnight, at about the period of high-water, and was discovered 
lying dry at about 7 o'clock on Thursday morning by a man acci- 
dentally passing along the cliffs. In another half-hour the returning 
tide would have sealed their fate The body of Vincbnt was 
thrown on the rocks at a short distance from the wreck, and has 
been interred in the burial-ground of St. Mary's, with the usual 
rites of the established church. 

Not the least remarkable part of the narrative is, that in the 
afternoon of Wednesday the 18th, the wreck floating bottom up was 
fallen in with, at about a league and a half distant from the islands, 
by two pilot boats, which took her in tow for about an hour ; but 
their tow-ropes breaking, and night approaehhig, with a heavy sea 
running and every appearance of bad weather, they abandoned her ; 
not having the least suspicion that there were human beings alive in 
the hold of tiie vessel, which was floating with little more than her 
keel above water !! whilst, had the vessel not been so taken in tow, 
the set of the current would have drifted her clear of the islands 
into the vast Atlantic. 

Note. This account waf furniflbed us by our respected townsman, RICHARD 
PEARGE, Esq.. Ck>n8ular Agent for France, Sec., as this gentleman took 
great care in his examination of the cose, there cannot be a doubt of its 
correctness tliroaghout. 
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At no great distance above the head of HoIy-Vale 19 
situated the Telegraph on the highest summit of the 
Island, and from which point the visitor will obtain an 
admirable view, spread as it were like a map beneath 
him, both of St. Mary's, as well as of the whole group, 
and the intervening roadsteads and harbours. The 
Land!s End of Cornwall rises in the distance from the 
sea like another island, and in clear weather, though 
nearly thirty miles distant, the houses at Sennen and 
St. Just can be clearly distinguished by the naked eye. 

Directing our course^'hence^ through Old-town towards 
the southward of the island, Peninnis Head stretches out 
into the deep its bold promontory covered and surrounded 
by tremendous masses of rock. Speaking of this place, 
the Rev. George Woodley, in his work on the islands of 
Scilly, says 'Mt is imposnble for words to describe the 
astonishing number and diversified forms of the roman- 
tic masses with which Peninnis abounds, and which 
cannot fail to excite a mingled feeling of admiration and 
awe. Here, a dark and enormous pile rises erect from 
the profundity of water which surrounds it and scowls 
defiance on the ever renewed, ever impotent attacks of 
the eddying and hollow gurgling waves ; there, tremendous 
slabs lie heaped in fearfiil confusion ; at once inviting, 
yet menacing, the steps of the inquisitive spectator. One 
large group which overhangs the deep is particularly 
distinguishable for the great number of horizontal lines 
into which its sur&ce has been worn by the weather.^' 
We could continue this description to a much greater 
length, and then fail to convey to our readers any thing 
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like a proper estimate of this magnificent work of 
nature; it must be seen to be duly appreciated. In this 
vicinity are also several rock basinSf supposed at one 
time by many antiquarians to have been used in Druid 
worship, the islanders call them " the Kettle and pans.*' 
Divested however of their Druidic connexion, these 
basins are very curious, as they shew the efiect produced 
by the combined action of wind and water on the granite 
rock. Near the extremity of the head is a cave called 
Piper's hole, it is however small in sise, and hardly 
worth visiting, but no one should fail to clamber into the 
magnificent and singular pile called the Pulpit Rock, 
immediately impending over the water, at the eastern 
point of the promontory. 

In addition to what has been pointed out, there are 
many very curious rocks, earns, remains of cromlechs, &c., 
scattered over and around the island, the examination of 
which will agreeably occupy the visitor durii^ his 
sojourn. 

Tresco, the second in importance of the group is a 
very interesting island* Here is the residence of the 
Lord Proprietor, Augustus Smith, Esq., who has done 
much to beautify and improve the place. The garden 
encloses within its boundaries the remains of the Abbey 
for which this island was celebrated ; and when we take 
into consideration that the monks were ever famous for 
selecting the most pleasant spots whereon to erect their 
habitations, we need not do more than assert that the site 
of this mansion is the best that could be fixed on ; it is 
indeed a very beautiful summer residence. At a short 
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distance from tbe house are two fine pieces of fresh 
water, known as the Abbey ponds. The sea is prevented 
from breaking into them by an evergreen bank^ abounding 
with camomile flowers^ which disperse a very agreeable 
odour, and the land on either side is cultivated to the 
water's edge. Mr. Smith has caused that part nearest 
his house to be planted, and at the end of the pond he 
has erected a steam mill, so that the inhabitants have not 
need to send their com to the main land to be ground. 
The houses of the inhabitants are scattered over the whole 
island, but the greater number are on the east and west 
shores, near its centre; these compose villages called 
New and Old Grimsby, and Dolphin town, the latter 
probably an abbreviation of Godolphin, which noble 
family were long the proprietors of these islands. The 
coast of Tresco is exceedingly irregular, being indented 
by several bays or creeks, and extended by numerous 
points and headlands. It thus afibrds much shelter for 
shipping and occasionally a great number of vessels 
resort to its two harbours. Old Grimsby and New 
Grimsby, where they lie secure in almost any weather. 

On the coast there are also some remarkable caverns ; 
that most worthy of notice, is the one known as Piper's 
hole ; it lies at the northern extremity of the island. As 
the approach on the land side is difficult, we recommend 
parties who wish to explore it, to engage a boat with 
proper attendants to convey them to the spot, should the 
weather permit ; candles or torches are also necessary. 
The entrance is about five feet high and as many wide, 
and the passage is through a solid granite rock, with a 
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it expands into a cavern about thirty four feet high, 
sixty feet long, and about fourteen feet broad ; a pool of 
water spreads over the surface and prevents further pro- 
gress, except by nieans of a boat, but if that be at hand, 
a fine sandy beach is reached ; this beach is about sixty 
feet long, and is terminated by a wall of rocks. We 
should not of course recommend invalids to visit this 
cavern, as from its situation it is naturally damp, and 
therefore to them, may be dangerous. About 300 yards 
from Piper's hole, is a cavern called the Chirtf its length 
is about sixty feet, and on the cliff adjoining, is a fine 
spring of fresh water constantly running, known by the 
name of the Gun well. Cromwell's castle is also worthy 
a visit, and while we are on the spot, it may not be amiss 
to notice the ruins of a fortress, called Kmg Charles's 
Castle, the latter occupies the top of a hill, the former its 
base. 

We now prepare to leave this locality, but before taking 
our departure we would observe that as we move about 
the island, various pleasing views are obtained, embracing 
not only the rocks, cams, &c., near at hand, but also in 
the distance, the islands of St. Mary, Bryher, Sampson, 
and St. Agnes, to which last we now direct our attention. 

Sf. Agnes is the most remote and exposed of the group, 
and it may peculiarly be called, the region of rocks, 
as it is not only surrounded by them on every side, but 
the whole coast is a mass of rugged and inaccessible 
granite blocks. The pyramidical groups round St. War- 
na's Bay, and the curious rock called the Punch Bowl 
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on the Southern Down^ deserve in respect of the first, the 
attention of the draftsman, and in the second, that of the 
geologist. Singular as it may appear, the interior of 
this island is on the whole better cultiyated> and conse- 
quently more fictile than any other, and in proportion to 
its size, it is also the most populous. St. Agnes is however 
mostly remarkable for its Light House. This building 
stands on the highest part of the island, its height from 
the ground to the top of the lanthom is about seventy feet, 
or about 120 feet above the sea leveL The machinery 
is kept in most excellent order, and the light which 
revolves once every minute, is exceedingly brilliant and 
in clear weather can be seen a very considerable distance. 
The light keepers are usually on the spot and so very 
attentive to strangers, that a visit to diis place generally 
forms part of the excursion to the Islands of SciUy. 
There is no village on St. Agnes, but several of the 
dwellings which are situated near the Light-house are 
remarkable for their neatness, the others are scattered 
over the island, as it best suited the convenience of the 
builders. 

The inhabitants of St. Agnes are principally engaged 
in piloting ; from its situation, their services are more 
frequently required than those of the other islands, but 
it is to be regretted, that they have no place where they 
can moor their boats in such a manner as to be able 
to put readily to sea at low water, or during a gale of 
wind. 

The other islands although they possess much to interest 
a careful observer, have nothing in themselves sufficiently 
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attractive for the casual visitor; we therefore forbear 
entering into any description of them^ indeed had we 
the inclination, the limits of our work would not permit 
our so doing. In conclusion however, a few general 
observations may be considered necessary. The natural 
history of the islands is imperfectly known : we have 
before made a passing remark on the animals ; we may 
now add the singular fact, that there was not a rat on the 
island of Agnes until a recent period, its introduction 
was occasioned by the wreck of a vessel. The land 
birds are from the want of shelter comparatively scarce, 
and some species common on the main land are rarely 
seen here, but with regard to aquatic fowl, the ornitho- 
logist will meet with a rare treat by a visit to this place ; 
some varieties are peculiar to the island of Annet. 
Dr. Paris observes, ^' there is a curious fact noticed here 
with respect to the woodcock, it generally arrives in 
Scilly before it is seen in any other part of England ; 
most frequently, with a north east, but sometimes with 
a north west wind, and often so exhausted as to be 
caught in great numbers, especially near the light-house 
the splendour of the light appearing to attract them ; 
they not unfrequently strike against the lanthom and 
fall lifeless to the ground." An observation as to the 
Botany of the islands will be found in our appendix ; 
it will there be seen that some rare plants had been 
discovered by Miss White, during a visit to the propri- 
etor; there is we believe a rich field open for future 
observers. With regard to the climate, it is more 
mild and equable than Cornwall, but this advantage is 
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counterbalanced by the frequent occurrence of sudden 
and violent storms. From observation it has been found, 
that not more than six days perfect calm occurred in 
the course of a whole year, and that the wind blew 
from S. W. and N. W. for more than half that period. 

It may be supposed from their remote situation, that 
many old customs still exist here ; this is not the case, 
the inhabitants are mostly the offspring of strangers, 
their very names, with only a few exceptions bearing 
evidence that they are not of Cornish extraction, and in 
a survey made in the time of the commonwealth^ those 
now most prevalent do not even appear. The only 
relic that we have observed is the erection of a pole 
crowned with garlands on the morning of May day, 
and the fires at Midsummer as noticed at Penzance. 

Lastly, it ought to be observed, that the islands have 
been materially improved within the past few years, their 
trade has much increased, agriculture has been more 
attended to, and the people have been much advanced 
both as regards their property and their social condition. 
There are now on the islands three resident clergymen 
of the Established Church, having under their charge 
schools for the daily and sabbath instruction of the 
rising generation ; the Wesleyans and Brianites have 
also their schools and chapels. The instruction thus 
conveyed and a more extended connexion with strangers 
have enlarged their minds, and we may take upon our- 
selves to say, that in point of intelligence, the Scillonians 
are not a whit behind the inhabitants of most parts of 
Britain. 
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SKETCH OF THB 

BOTANY OF WEST PENWITH. 

The geological constitution of a country has generally 
been supposed to exercise a marked influence on the 
character of its yegetaticm; but it has lately been asserted 
that it possesses no influence at all. We should not 
have adverted to this question if the evidence of our 
Flora^ which on account of the narrow limits of the 
district is of course chiefly negative, did not contradict 
one of the facts alleged in support of the former hypo- 
thesis. It becomes therefore desirable to state that the 
Erica vagans has long been observed growing in ^eat 
abundance on Conner downs, a short distance fronp^ Hayle, 
and many miles northward of the Serpentine district, to 
which Lindley in the second edition of his Synopsis, and 
Hooker in the earlier editions of his Flora, on the res- 
pectable authorities of the Rev. Dr. Groodenough, and 
the late Rev. J. Tozer, have limited its range. The 
instance we have given is not the only exception ; for a 
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note in a late edition of Hooker's Flora informs us that 
Miss Warren, so well known for her contributions to 
the Flora of Cornwall, has found it in a furze croft in 
the parish of Mylor, which is also beyond the Lizard 
district. 

By recording this &ct we do not indeed wish to imply 
an opinion, that the nature of the soil is wholly unim- 
portant; since at any rate some plants are notoriously 
confined to a calcareous one. *It however seems probable 
that the small quantity of earthy substances, which 
chemical analysis detects in the composition of vegetables 
may be derived from most mixed soils. In this way 
the distribution of the plants of our Flora, irrespective 
of the underlying rock, might be fully accounted for, 
as the decomposition of rocks so nearly allied as those 
of West Penwith, must always furnish the same consti- 
tuents in sufficient proportions. But climate and shelter, 
we are persuaded, are at least among the chief causes 
of the remarkable differences in the botany of different 
localities; and when the change is apparently most 
connected with change of soils, it probably depends in 
general not so much on the relative quantity of the 
materials, which they supply, as on their varying capa- 
cities for absorbing water, or for allowing or preventing 
its free percolation; — conditions of course favorable to 
the growth of one kind of plants instead of another. 

The vegetation of this district is undoubtedly peculiar ; 
for it produces many plants, some of them very rare, 
and others almost unknown in the rest of Britain, whilst 
•everal are wanting, which are elsewhere most abundant. 
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Lying at the south-western extremity of the island^ and 
nearly surrounded by the sea from which no part is 
distant four miles^ and possessing but little elevation; 
it enjoys a mild and uniform temperature, accompanied 
with great humidity. As its surface is hilly, and there 
are no considerable level tracts, the brooks are more 
numerous than in most counties, do not unite into large 
rivers, and on account of their rapidity, are deficient 
in those plants which inhabit gently flowing streams. 
Another scarcely less important character is the almost 
total want of woodland : hence the absence or great 
rarity of plants incident to such a situation. Some 
compensation for the protection of trees is fumbhed by 
the stone and turf hedges, which divide the whole district, 
with partial exceptions, into small enclosures ; and not 
only afibrd much necessary shelter, but invite the growth 
of several plants which might be scarce, if they did not 
adorn the hedges as rock-work. Cotyledon Umbilicus 
and Sedum anglicum are most frequent ; but the pretty 
Linaria Cymbalaria has been sown in a few places 
near Penzance, and thrives with all the freedom of an 
indigenous plant. 

Only one of our hills reaches 800 feet ; consequently 
they produce no alpine plants, and indeed very few 
others, which are not also found in the vallies or on the 
sea coast, where the botanist must expect his chief sup- 
ply of flowering plants. A walk in almost any direction 
will bring many interesting ones under his inspection : 
but the rarest will be found in the marshes of the lower 
grounds, or the upland turfy bogs; or on the sandy 
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downSy near Penzance and Hayle, and the cliffs around 
the coast. 

Until recently^ the eastern part of the marsh between 
Penzance and Marazion contained many poob in sum- 
mer^ and presented a large sheet of water in winter. It 
is now nearly dry, having been drained by mining opera- 
tions within a few years. The beautiftil NymphsBa 
alba, once so plentiful in it, has disappeared, and we 
doubt whether the Littorella lacustris, which was for- 
merly abundant, can now be found; but they are not 
lost to our Flora, and may still be seen on Chyanh^, a 
boggy tract on Paul hill, worthy of careful examination 
by the Gryptogamist. The western part of Marazion 
marsh has been also drained, but for agricultural 
purposes. Here we may still notice the occurrence, 
though sparii^ly of Cladium Mariscus, Drosera rotundi- 
fofia, and D. longifolia, Alisma ranunculoides, Comarum 
palustre and Carex paniculata. Actinocarpus Damaso- 
nium, is reported to have been met with; we think 
however, there must have been some mistake, as the 
late Rev. J\ Tozer and other good botanists have sought 
for it in vain. 

On Marazion green will be found Cynodon Dactylon, 
(most abundant in front of Oulval Church); Convolvulus 
Soldanella, Cerastium tetrandrum. Polygonum Raii, 
Trifolium omithopodiodes, and Euphorbia paralias. The 
loss of the Diotis maritima, which was seen here by 
Bay, and of the Euphorbia Peplis, which has disappeared 
within a very few years, and probably of other plants, 
has been no doubt owing to the encroachments of the 
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sea. Of the Green on the western side of Penzance, 
the same destructive agency, and other causes of injury 
have left scarcely a vestige. The Centaurea Calcitrapa 
grew here : the Teesdalia nudicaulis has been gathered 
on the sandy ground within the road near Street-an- 
nowan. 

The Sandy Downs, locally called "the Towans," 
which commencing at St. Ives, line the coast at Lelant 
and Phillack, and for many miles further eastward, 
being composed of a shelly sand, capable of admitting 
long roots, abound in Arundo arenaria : — Erythraea latifo- 
lia and £. ramosissima occur here. Statice spathulata has 
been found at St. Ives Head, and is we believe not 
uncommon elsewhere along this coast. It has been 
observed also at Whitsand Bay, near the Land's End, 
where the same kind of sand prevails. We cannot help 
suggesting that the Lucerne, so much cultivated in 
Jersey on a similar soil, might be introduced with 
success. In the Channel islands its roots sometimes 
penetrate to the depth of from 12 to 15 feet. 

Euphorbia portlandica will be found between St. Ives 
and Hayle. The Salt Marsh at Hayle adds to our 
Flora some of those plants usually met with in such 
situations; e.g. Salicomia herbacea, Glaux maritima, 
Salsola Kali, Chenopodium olidum: — Rottbollia incur- 
vata, which is far less common, also grows here. 

In almost every valley some moist bank produces the 
Sibthorpia Europsea, and most turfy bogs of the upland 
vallies contain some or all of the following; viz; — 
Pinguicula lusitanica, Exacum filiforme, Campanula 
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hederacea, Illecebrum verticillatum^ Narthecium ossifra- 
gum, Scutellaria minor^ Bartsia viscosa, and Hypericum 
elodes. 

On the cliffs may be noticed Crithmum maritimum, 
Daucus maritimus^ Sedum Telephium and Aster Tripolium. 
Erica ciliaris, or possibly a hybrid between E. tetralix 
and E. cinerea, has been found at Lamoma, and a few 
other places on the coast. Lavatera arborea occurs, and 
SchoBnus nigricans is abundant, on the cliffs between 
Mousehole and Lamoma. 

Besides several of those already mentioned, the follow- 
ing very rare British plants will serve to distinguish our 
Flora ; viz : — Briza minor, not infrequent, especially 
beyond Gulval ; Cynosurus echinatus, found at Ludgvan 
according to the Rev. Mr. Bree; Polycarpon tetraphyl- 
lum, Newlyn; Scilla vema, frequent on the cliffs, — 
at St. Ives it has white and pink flowers ; Lythrum 
hyssopifolium, with larger flowers than usual, at Ludgvan 
and occasionally elsewhere ; Scrophularia Scorodonia, 
Gulval, St. Ives, &;c.; Orobanche barbata, St. Ives; 
Coronopus didyma. Churchyard, Penzance, and road side, 
Lelant; Erodium moschatum, and E. maritimum, the 
former occasionally — the finest specimens of the latter 
on Chyandour Cliff; Arthrolobium ebracteatum, Tresco, 
Scilly;* Lotus angustissimus and L. hispidus, Tol- 

* As we understand that the SciUy Isles are included withm the limits 
of this Guide Book, we can only express our regret that their Botany 
has not yet received that attention which, on account of their position, 
it seems^ to deserre. As a stimulus to future observers, we wish to 
point out that, with the exception of the Channel Islands, which 
although usually comprehended in a British Flora, more properly 
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Peden-Penwith ; Hypericum linariifolium. Cliffs at St. 
Just ; Inula Helleniuniy Morvah. For the rarer ferns 
see succeeding paragraph. 

Some plants^ yerj common in most of the southern 
counties^ are yery rare or wholly unknown in this neigh- 
hood. Amongst them we may notice the Viola odorata, 
sweet-scented violet, which is not seen wild in this district, 
although it flourishes in our gardens. No species of 
Campanula, elsewhere so abundant, grows here except 
the pretty C. hederacea. The common Cowslip grows 
only at Phillack. As it appears chiefly to affect a cal- 
careous soil, it may be worth remarking that the decom- 
position of the shelly sand may supply the nourishment 
or stimulus which it requires. 

To show however that many plants not indigenous, 
And no obstacle in the qualities of the soil, we subjoin a 
list of several, many of which with good reason we 
presume, and some we certainly know, have escaped 
from gardens, or have been sown or planted at periods 
more or less remote ; whilst most of them have assumed 
the character of natives. 

Valeriana rubra — walls at Marazion ; Iris tuberosa-^ 
Alverton and Treveneth ; Vinca minor — Love-lane and 
Castle Homeck ; Foeniculum vulgare — Western green, 
and not infrequent; Tamarix gallica — St. Michael's 
Mount; Omithogalum umbellatum — Alverton Bridge; 

belong to a di£ferent region, the above is the only British station 
for A. Ebracteatam. It was found there by Miss White in 1838; 
but in Hooker's Flora, 5th Edition; the discovery is erroneously 
attributed to another person. 
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Galanthus nivalis — Newlyn ; Saponaria officinalis — near 
Street-an-nowan and other villages ; Reseda fruticulosa — 
Hedge, Marazion Green; Clematis vitalba — Alverton 
bridge; Helleborus viridis — ^Tolcame; Teucrium Chamae- 
drys — HayleRoad; Koniga maritima — Newly n. Viscum 
album (the Misseltoe) grows very finely on Apple trees, 
at Tredrea in St. Erth, where it was introduced about 
forty years ago. Linaria Cymballaria and Geranium 
striatum have been wild at Alverton, and near Castle 
Homeck, about fifty years ; and Oxalis stricta in several 
orchards adjoining Love-lane for a still longer period. 

The inmiediate neighbourhood of Penzance is remark- 
ably well suited for the acclimatization of plants. Not 
only do many flourish in the open air throughout our 
winter, which in other parts of England require the 
greatest care, or the shelter of a green house; but a 
considerable number of New Holland, and New Zealand 
plants, which by way of experiment, the late Mr. Aiton, 
of Kew Gardens, was for many years accustomed to 
forward to a lady resident here, have appeared quite at 
home in her grounds. Amongst them several species of 
Callistemons and Melaleucas, and also Eucalyptus pulvi- 
gera and Grevillia rosmarinifolia have flourished for 
about twelve years, and Clianthus puniceus for five 
years. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the shores of 
Mount's Bay, since the opening of a steam communica- 
tion with Bristol, have become deservedly celebrated 
for supplying the earliest crops of Potatoes and other 
market vegetables ; the cultivation of which is annually 
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on the increase. A new method of forcing potato crops 
has lately been adopted. On a fine day during the 
season of planting, a great number of fishing boats may 
be often observed landing on the beach near Newlyn 
cargoes of sea weed, which at low tides has been cut 
from the rocks in deeper water throughout the bay, by 
means of basket scythes fixed on poles from five to six 
yards long. Formerly the supply was uncertain, as 
only after severe gales could any considerable quan- 
tity be collected on the shore, where it is still sought 
aft»r for mixing with ordinary manures. But for the 
purpose already indicated, the freshly cut sea-weed, 
here called Ore- weed,* is at once laid in the ground, 
and no longer sufiered, to the disgust of every passenger, 
to rot in heaps, and thus in great measure to lose by 
the action of the rains its saltness, and by evaporation 

• The mention of "Ore-weed" brings to our recollection an 
anecdote, which may amuse our readers, and serve to relieve the 
unavoidable dryness and tediousness of scientific details. A worthy 
Clergyman, very fond of farming, bat much better acquainted with 
the Bucolics and Georgics than with natural history, was describing 
to his astonished Diocesan, on his first visit into Cornwall, the 
marvelloas effects which resulted from manuring his land with "Ore- 
weed.'' The Bishop, who, daring his progress, had heard of no 
ores, but those raised from the mines, supposed it was intended that 
the refuse was used in agricultore ; and naturally veondered that so 
large a portion of the mining district remained so barren, when the 
supply of manure was close at hand. He repeated his enquiries, 
untU by the earnest assertions of his informant, who could not 
conceive where the difficulty lay, he was on the point of being 
silenced if not convinced; when a by-stander interposed the remark, 
"My Lord, Ore-weed is the provincial name for sea^weed." The 
mystery was at once cleared up ; and the Bishop indulged in a 
httirty laugh at the mistake he had so narrowly escaped. 
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its more volatile portions, — the conjoint stimulus of which 
may be presumed to constitute its chief value. This 
singular species of sea-harvest, however useful to the 
gardener, seems, for reasons sufEciently obvious, not 
unlikely when long persisted in to prove somewhat 
detrimental to the fisherman : its effects should therefore 
be closely watched, and may perhaps require to be 
restricted by fixed regulations. It must occur to every 
one that trawling is not permitted within a certain dis- 
tance from the shore* 

The number of our Phsnogamous plants does not 
probably exceed 6S0, but this will be considered a fair pro- 
portion for a district surpassed by few others, even of 
greater extent, in the rarity of its productions. But how- 
ever interesting its flowering plants may be, they can bear 
no comparison with the singular rarity and variety of 
its Cryptogamia. To the growth of these, the humidity 
of the climate is undoubtedly most favorable, and with 
the exception of one class they offer a rich harvest to 
the diligent Botanist, The luxuriance and beauty of 
even the commonest species of Fern, attract the notice 
of the most incurious. In favorable situations Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare and Aspidium Filix-mas attain an 
extraordinary size. The exceedingly rare Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris is plentiful in several places along the 
cliffs between Lelant and St. Ives. On most too of our 
cliffs may be found the Asplenium marinum; but in 
many of the caves, particularly in that just beyond 
Mousehole, its fronds are perhaps larger than in any 
part of the kingdom. It there droops gracefully from 
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the roof which is coyered with it^ and renders a cave 
otherwise not remarkable well worth visiting. This 
caye is best approached in a boat ; as the scramble oyer 
the rocksy though occasionallj undertaken by ladies, 
is toilsome, and if not perilous may seem so to the 
inexperienced. The rare Asplenium lanceolatum is 
extremely abundant : our finest specimens were procured 
at St. Michael's Mount, and Mousehole. The Aspidium 
recurvum is far more common than the A. spinidosum, 
of which it was once considered a variety ; it will be 
met with more frequently on the higher grounds. The 
Osmunda regalis is not infrequent ; but contrary to the 
habit of our other fems^ it is here smaller than usual; 
although in the adjoining Lizard district we have seen 
it of considerable height. In a oaye> or what is more 
probably the entrance to an old adit, in the cliff of 
Whitsand Bay, it hangs from the roof; — a position so 
uncommon as to deserve notice. The HymenophyUum 
Tunbridgense occurs sparingly on the rocks above Ma* 
dron. The H. Wilsoni is not found within our limits, 
but may be gathered at Cam Br^ near Redruth. The 
number of species of Fern in this district may be esti* 
mated at 28. 

Some of the Mosses and many of the Hepaticse M*e 
of great rarity. On a comparison of the whole number 
of British species in each dass, it will appear that the 
mosses, 1S6, found here, are fewer in proportion than 
the HepaticsB. Of the latter about 50 species have been 
collected; — a proportion probably exceeding that pos* 
sessed by many counties. 
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The deficiency of wood may account for the absence 
of some lichens, and of chalk for that of others ; still 
the number of species is upwards of 140. It requires 
greater care than in slate districts to chip from the rock 
fragments coyered by them which may be suited for 
the cabinet It has been suggested that the excess of 
moisture induces some species to increase less by fruiting 
than by buds. There are many rare ones. The Lecanora 
milvina, an Irish lichen, is plentiful on granite at the 
Land's End; it is also found though more sparingly, 
about Penzance, but no where else in Britain. 

It is worth while to point out the great correspondence 
which exists between the Cryptogamic Flora of Ireland, 
and our own. The cayes we haye already noticed along 
the coast, are more damp than cayes usually are, and 
there is a continual dripping from their roofs. In them 
accordingly, as might be supposed, many rare crypto- 
gamia haye been gathered. The Hookeria albicans 
occurs in the great caye at Mousehole already mentioned; 
and the Gonferya Brownii is abundant in one at Lamoma, 
and in others between them : the Moss and the Gonfenra 
are both Irish, and haye no other British habitat. To 
these we may add an Irish Jungermannia, of which the 
only English station is in the yalley below Treyayler. 

The Algologist will find un&iling interest in the 
examination of the extensiye rocky coast, particularly 
in Mount's Bay and Whitsand Bay, both yery rich in 
the rarer Algse, but of these only a few can appear in 
the accompanying list. The whole number of species 
yet obseryed here is 326, of which 180 are marine, and 
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105 fresh water, and 40 Diatomacefle. Except as a manure 
no use is at present made of the sea-weed on our coast. 
The introduction of a cheaper and better method of 
obtaining the alkali required in the manufacture of glass 
and soap, has superseded the preparation of kelp, which 
formerly afforded much profitable employment to the 
Scilly Islanders. It is not perhaps generally known 
that the Chondrus crispus, which after bleaching is sent 
from Ireland and the Channel Islands, and under the 
name of Carrageen moss, recommended to inyalids as 
a substitute for Isinglass, is by no means scarce* The 
Layer too, (Porphyra vulgaris, and P. laciniata) is abun- 
dant and might be worth attention ; since in the north 
of Deyon large quantities of this wholesome, and as 
many think palatable esculent, are prepared not only for 
local consumption, but for sale in Bristol and other parts 
of England. 

From the preceding sketch it will be seen that our 
Flora is as interesting, and in some respects more com- 
prehensiye than that of any district of equal extent in 
Britain. From this statement howeyer, we must except 
the Fungi. The moisture of the climate must be sup- 
posed favorable to their production ; but this advantage 
seems to be more than counterbalanced by the absence of 
woodland. The scantiness of our list is no doubt partly 
owing to the little attention which they have received. 

Still, enough has been observed respecting them to 
confirm the opinion just advanced. Amongst the rarer 
Fungi we possess Pol3rporus Scoticus and Mitrula palu- 
dosa, in Trevayler valley : and Puccinia Umbilici, 
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P. Epilobii and Uredo Pomphotygodes are not uncom- 
mon* 

For the notice of some Phaenogamous plants and 
Ferns, and their habitats^ no appropriate place could be 
found in our remarks; but as they may nevertheless 
be acceptable to the Botanist, they are inserted in the 
first of the following lists. It is necessarily short, as so 
many haye been already mentioned ; and for the opposite 
reason we haye extended the Ibts of Mosses, HepaticsB,- 
Lichens and Algae. 



ADDraONAL PHJEN0GAM0U8 PLANTS AM) FERNS. 

Veronica montana, Lone lane, Newlyn, jrc. 

Iris foBtidiMima, Lelani, 

Fedia dentata, cornfields. 

Agrostis setacea, Newlyn, Bologas. 

Gastridiam lendigemmy Connor Downs. 

Rubia peregrina, hedges on the road side, 

Centmiciiliis minimuB, JBohgas. 

Myosotis oollina, frequent. 

Anchofla sempenrirens, Chyandour, St. Ives. 

.Hyoteyamns niger, Marazien, St. MiehaeVs Mounts 

Viola lutea, Land*s End. 

lactea, Lanyon, Trevayler, ffc, 

Smymium olusatrum, sea coast. 
Jancni maiitimiu, Hayle. 
Bumez sangaineus, Qvlval. 

Aqnilegia vulgaris, with blue, pink and white flowers 
abundant at St, Ives, and near Hayle Causeway. 
Banuncnlus parvifloms, Lescutfjack. 
Mentha rotundifolia, Bologas ; road side, Western Oreen. 

viridis, Newlyn Cliff. 

Tiaminm incisum, Bologas. 
Teesdalia nudicanlisy Bologas. 
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Lepidinm Smithii, frequmL 
Brassica okracea, Cl\ffk at PeniofMi, 
Sinapis muralis, 8t, Ivet* 
Cochlearia danica, On walls frequent, 

■ ajagUcAy Moutehole. 
Melilotus officinalis, Pleming, Otdvdl ; and oecational, 
Ulez nanus, higher grotmds, 
Hypericum montanum, St, Ives. 
Gnaphalium dioicum, Cmmor Downs. 
Conyza squarrosa, Zelant. 
Neottia spiralis, St. Just, Ltidffvan, Connor Downs. 



Ophioglossum Tulgatum, PhUlack. 
Pilularia globulifera, Chy-an-h&h 



MOSSES. 

Phascum azillare, NewHyn. 

rectum, hanks. 

Gymnostomum Tiridissimun, capsules hy no means rarOf 
especially on trees in a valley below 
Trevayler. 

conicum, generally with Phascum rectum. 

^— -^— crinitum, (Pottia crimta Wilson) bank above 

a cave between the Mottsehole Cave, and 

Ztamoma. 
• ■ ' ericetorum, near the sea between MousehoU 

and Lamoma, Chynm^hal. 

fasciculare, common infields, ^c. 

■I microstomum, St. MichaeVs Mount. 
Anictangium cUiatum, rocks. 
Schistostega pennata, bears capsules in Love Lane. 
Biphyscium foliosum, banks 
Weissia affinis, with Oymnostomum crinitum. 

cirrata, on a rock in Trevayler Valley, 

yerticillata, ol\ffif between Lelant and St. Ives, 

TrichoBtomum funale, Tolcame. 

heterostichum } , 

fesciculare i ^ '^^' 

aciculare, on stones in streams, 

Polytrichum umigerum, Chy-an^hdl, 
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Entosthodon Templetoni^ near SU Ives, 

Zygodon conoidens, Trevayler Valley, 

Orthotrichnm pulchellum, on Elder Buthes in Kenegie 

Valley, 
Brynm carneum, clay pit near Hayle, 
alpinum, bettoeen Moutehole and Lamoma abun- 
dant; with capnUes at Chy-an^hal, 

inclinatum, near Lelant, 

erythrocarpum, Chy-an-hal. 

atropnrporeum. Cliffs beyond Mousehole. 

Pterogonium gracile, Tolcame, 

Neckera crispa^ North Coast, 

Fontinalis squamosa, in every rapid stream, 

Hookeria Incens, common 

Hypnum catenulatum, caves, ^c. 

-— ^— blandum, St, Michaels Mount, 

^— -^— moUuscum, near Lelant, ^c. 



HEPATIC^. 

Lnnnlaria TulgariSy common, 
Jungermannia calycina, Newlyn^ffC, 

— Blasia, fruits abundantly at Chy-an^hdl, 

Kodkeii, very sparingly at Chy-an^hal, 

Hibemica ) ^ x 

^— — — Ralfsii » ''^^^ Copperhouse, 

punctata, oomnum, generally mistaken 

for J, spinulosa, 

hjBseLceA, fruits at a clay pit near Hayle , 

in this state it has frequently been 
considered as J» Franeisci, 

— — undulata. 
■ i>olyaiithos. 

viticulosa. 

Trichomanis 



SS l^evayler Valley. 
germanay Bologas, 



Anthoceros punctatus. Biccia glauca. 
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LICHENS. 

Opegrapha dendritica, very fine in TrevayUr VaUey, 

Verrucaria maura, Coast, 

Endocarpon Hedwigii, hank opposite the Lodge gate at 

Nanoealveme. 
— — • — lachnemn, Lamoma, 
■ pulchellum, trees 

' rufo-virescensy not uncommon. 

tJrceolaria cinerea, frequent. 
Lecidea stellulata^ LanePs End. 
— — parasema, trees. 
— sulphurea, rocks near the coast. 

= S^ea. I ^'«*-- 

quadrioolor, between Penaance and Hayle. 

— intricata, rocks. 



Lccanora aipospila, Tol^Peden. 

•— — — — ' sophodesy Castle Homeckm 

— — glaucoma, Land^s Endy Trevayler, 

, c8B8io«nifa, Lamoma. 

yentosa Morvtih. 
■ HsBmatomma, St. Ives. 



Psora atro-rufay rocks above high water mark. 
Squamaria muBcorum, Madron and Trevayler Valley. 
— — erosa, on trees (S, Tribaoea qf Br. Fl. but 

not of Ack.) 
-»-^— Clementi, with shields at Castle Homeck. 

affinis, Lamoma. 

elseina, Castle Homeck, (this is the Parmelia 

adglutinata of Fl. Hiber.) 
Placodium canescens, with shields at Castle Homeck, 
Pannelia Borreri, ujith shields at Bologas. 

saxatilis ( commen both on rocks and treeSf 

sulcata S but rarely producing shields. 

omphalodes, rocks, shields not rare. 

Isevigata^ unth shields at Madron. 

virella, Trevayler Valley. 

aquila, plent^id on rocks. 

physodes, on a rock near Ding-dong Mine* 

diatiypa, Lamjoma. 
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Parmelia reticulata, Cattle Hameck. 
Sticta limbata, Trevayler Valley. 

sylvatica, Iiamoma,f^. 

Collema palmatum, Madron, 

nigrescens, bears shields at Castle Hamech 

muscicola, rocks slightly covered with earth, 

shields rare, 

tenuissimum, on a bank at Bologas. 

Nephroma resupinata, OtUval Cam, j-c. 

Cetraria sepincola, grotos toith C, glauca on a rock near 

Ding-dong Mine, 
Roccella fuciformis, Lamoma Cove and SciUy Islands ; it 

produces fruit on some rocks east of the 

Logan Stone. 

tinctoriay Scilly. 

Borrera leacomda, Zand^s End and Scilly, 

— flavicans, trees, Penzance, rocks, Land*s End. 
Ramalina scopnlonim. 

Usnea hirta, LaTid^s End, with flesh coloured warts, 
Alectoria jubata, on a rock near Ding-dong Mine. 
Cornicularia bicolor, rocks above Madron. 



Chara transluceng, very plentiful in the lower pond at 
Trengwainton, more sparingly at Chy^an-haL 



ALG.E. 
Cystoseira ericoides, "^ 

grannlata, f pools near low water mark, 

fibrosa, t Mount's Bay. 

Fucus taberenlatiis, j 

Lichina confinis, rocks just beyond high water mark. 

LaminStefe^ \ St, MichaeVs Mount plentiful. 

Diehloria yiridis, Long Bock. 

SporochnuB rhizodes, Mounfs Bay, 

Padina deusta,. St, MichaeVs Mount, and beyond 

Mousehole. 
Striaria attennata, Battery Bocks. 
Ponctaria plantaginea, Mounfs Bay. 
Asperococcus compressus, I j. -d -l 



puBillus, 5 
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Chorda tomentosa, JUmg jRoci, and Battery Bocks, 
Sphacelaria filicina, Lang Bock very sparingly. 



'-Ms>., \ St.MichaeV,M<mU. 



Elaehistea, (Conferva^ Br. FIJ flaccida, eomman. 

velutina, (Sphacelaria velutina Br, Fl.) 

MousehoU, 
Ectocarpus fasciculatus, on Laminaria digitata. 

Hinksise, Mount's Bay,plent\ful on stems of 

Laminaria btUbosa, 
' puBiUaSy pools f St. Micha^s Mount on Oh 

ratlines, 

sphsBrophorus, Mousehole and Sewnen Cove. 

brachiatus, not unfrequent on Bhodomenia 

pdlmata. 

Mertensil, Marazion, beyond the Mount. 

Myriotrichia claTSBfonnis, Mousehole, 

fOiformiB, plentiful. 

Helminthocladia viresoens. 

Mesogloia mooilifonnisi Mousehole* 

Halymenia furcellata, Mount's Bay. 

Deles8eria> all the species very large at the ScUly Islands. 

Nitophyllum punctatum, Mount's Bay. 

ulToideum, Mount's Bay and SciJly Islands* 

Hhodomenia reniformis, Whitsand Bay. 
Bonnemaisonia asparagoides, SeUly Islands, and Mounfs 

Bay. 
Chylocladia paryala, Mounfs Bay, 
Gigartina Griffithsise, Long Bock, 
Chondrns Norvegicus, Mount's Bay. 
Sphaerococctts coronopifolios, SciUy Islands, and Mount^s 

Bay. 
Grateloupia filicina^ plentiJ\U at St, Michael's Mount 
and Long Bock, more sparingly in Whit' 
sand Bay. 
Polysiphonia parauticay Mounfs Bay and Land's End, 
■ — cristata, Land's End, 



' thuyoidee, St. Michael's Mount, 

— — pulvinata, pUnt^uL at the Land?s End, mare 
sparingly bettoeen Newlyn and Mousehole. 
Dasya ocellata, Mousehole, and St. Michael's Mount. 
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Dasya arbascula, Ltsnd*$ End. 

CalUthamnion Brodisi, '1 

Hookeri, > McmehoU. 

■ polyspennum, j 



. _ byssoidefl, J^mg Bock and WhiUand Bay. 

— thayoides, Whit$and Bay, 

— pluma, MovnU^t Bay 

— floridulum, SeniMn Cow, 
lecondatam, on Zoitera at Long Rock, 



Lemania fluTiatUiSy very large in all the rocky itreamt, 
Batrachospennum yagum, in a weU a little below Tren^ 

gtoainton pond, 
intmilifor**i*, a pink variety in the 

etream below Trengtoainton pond, 
ntnn, in the etream which enters 

Trengwainton lower pond, 
ChfiBtophora peUita, very plentiful at Moueekale. 
Conferva mncoM, poolt near Penxanee, 
■ — impleza, "J 

-melagonium, f Mount's Bay. 

pelludda. i 

glancescens^ J 

uncialis, St. MichaePs Mount, 

Moogeotia csralescens, in various places about Penxanee. 

Zygnema cunratum, on Chy^anrh/U, 

Codiuxn adhsBTenSy Sewnen Cove, 

BSyularia nitida, Long Bock. 

Stigonema atro-Tirens, Ldmoma. 

Calothriz atro-viridis, Penzance, 

Lyngbya majuflcula, > ^ MichaeVs Mount. 

speciosa, * 

Cannichaelii, Mounes Bay. 

Oscillatoria cyanea, Towednack Church, 

Ulva farforacea, on rocks in various places, but always in 

small quantity, 
Bangia LaminarisB, on Alariaescidenta, 
Enteromorpha erecta St. MichaeVs Mount, 
Protonema cryptarum, Cave half way between Mousehole 

and Lamcma, 
Meloeeira nnmmnloides, St. MichaeVs Mount, 
Grammonema Jargensii (Fragttaria aurea Br. FU) 

Mount's Bay and Land's End. 
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StriateUa unipunctatay on JSctoearpus, eapeeially when 

attached to Zottera, 
Licmophora flabellata, Mounfs Bay, 
Berkeleya fragiUs, on Zottera and roekt^ at the Long 

Rock and Battery Bockt. 
Schlzonema helminthosum, '^ 

Tiresoeni, f Long Bock^ and the 

oomoides, i Penzance nde of Newlyn, 

.3 



quadripunctatam. 



In Winter and Spring, many rare Diatomace» stay be found 
in Trengtoainton Pond on the leaves of MyriopbyUum. 



To render this sketch of our local botany more com- 
plete, we have thought it desirable to furnish a calendar of 
the flowering of a select number of plants.-— Most of them 
are such as Mr. Watson, in his Geography of British 
Plants, has recommended for observation in respect to 
the times of their earliest flowering ; but we haye used our 
own judgment in omitting some, and adding a few others. 
The table does not howeyer merely notice the earliest 
flowering, but also mentions the week, or part of the 
month, in which any plant was most frequently first seen 
in flower thoughout a period of twelve years. This sort 
of average, will exhibit a more correct view of the climate 
than either the method proposed by Mr. Watson, or that 
of noting only the extremes, which is followed by White 
and Markwick in the Naturalist's Calendar appended to 
White's Selbome. Their record of the earliest and latest 
times, at which the plants we have selected came into 
flower in Hants and Sussex, we have placed in parallel 
columns, partly for the sake of comparison, and partly also 
in justification of the course which we have preferred. 
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The length of time> — a quarter of century, during which 
their observations were continued, is indeed sufficient to 
furnish ample data from which might be formed a cor- 
rect judgment respecting the climate ; but when extreme 
cases only are recorded, the longer the period of observer- 
tion, the more erroneous will be the conclusions drawn 
from them, since the chances in &vor of a very early and 
a very late spring will be multiplied in proportion. 

It should be remembered that an obstacle to exact re- 
gistration is presented by the mildness of our winter, in 
consequence of which isolated examples of spring flowers 
may be observed in almost every winter month. The 
Primrose for instance, and also Gochlearia danica and 
Cardamine hirsuta often flower in December. Again, 
these and other plants, e. g. Potentilla Fragariastrum 
and Viola canina, will flower during a mild January ; and 
after the appearance of severe weather, a considerable in- 
terval will be interposed, during which their flowering 
will be suspended. In one or two cases, we have attempt- 
ed to indicate this circumstance on the table. 

Our omission of Senecio Jacobaea, one of the plants in 
Mr. Watson's list, we may explain by the general obser- 
vation that many autumnal plants, especially Compositae, 
whose flowering at their proper time some accidental cause 
has prevented, occasionally show straggling flowers in 
the winter and early spring. The battered state of the 
specimen, will however enable the Botanist to decide that 
its flowers are out of season. 

Penzance, May, 1844. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF WEST CORNWALL. 



BIRDS. 

The Hundred of Pen with abounds with most of the 
common birds^ and is occasionally enriched by the 
appearance of some of the rarest in the kingdom. The 
sea birds, as might naturally be expected^ from this 
district stretching so far into the Atlantic, are numerous 
and the migratory species are early in their appearance. 
From the extensive nature of the list, little more can 
be done, than refer to the rarer kinds; but this is 
less to be regretted as the names of all the Cornish 
birds are to be found in the first part of the Fauna, 
published by the Royal Institution of Cornwall, at 
Truro.* 

FalconidtB, Ten of the thirteen Cornish species have 
been found in this district, those excluded are the Golden 
Eagle, Hobby, and Kite. Several of the others are 
very rare. Amongst these are the Osprey and Jer-Falcon, 
both of which have been killed in the neighbourhood 
of the Lizard; the latter is now in the collection of 
Mr. Magor, of Redruth, and the former in that of 

* This Cornish Fauna may be had of most of the Booksellers in 
the county. 

d 
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E. H. Roddy Esq., of Penzance. The Merlin has been 
killed at Zennor and Gulyal, the Marsh Harrier in 
Madron, and Montague's Harrier in Sancreed and Trereife, 
these are preserved in the Museum at Penzance, f a^<^ 
are also in the collection of E. H. Redd, Esq. The 
Peregrine Falcon, a rare and solitary bird is to be 
found in many of the rough cliffs on our shores, where 
it breeds. The Cinerous Eagle, A. aOnciUa b said to 
have been seen near the Land's End, but this is somewhat 
doubtful. 

BtrigicUs. All the Owl tribe ever caught in the 
county, with the exception of N. FunereUf have been found 
in this district; the Long Ear'd Owl is scarce, but has 
been shot at Trengwainton, and preserved by Mr. Yingoe. 

Laniida. Besides the three Shrikes common to the 
county, there is in Mr, Rodd's collection a good spe- 
cimen of the Wood Chat, Lanius Rufusj which was shot 
near the Land's End, and is the only one (it is believed) 
ever seen in Cornwall. 

MeruUdcB. Of this tribe a most extensive list might 
be given, we however content ourselves with observing, 
that some of the rarest of the species are to be found 
in this district. The Ring Ouzel which was supposed 
to visit Cornwall only in the course of its migrations, 
is now, from tolerably accurate observation, said to 
breed in Zennor; the Golden Oriole has been noticed 
about the same locality.. 

Sylviida, The Black Red Start has been shot on 
the Green near Marazion; this was the first instance 
t We mean the Museum of the Penzance Nat. Hist. Society^. 
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of its being seen in the county, but lately many other 
specimens have been taken. The Grasshopper Warbler 
has been found in Madron Valley, and is preserved 
in the Museum at Penzance. The Black Cap, one of 
the sweetest songsters we have, is remarkable amongst 
Cornish birds for cheering the solitude of night with 
its song; its notes are beautifully melodious, and 
were they not so short, might be considered as rivalling 
those of the Nightingale. It is chiefly heard about 
July, in retired valleys and orchards, such as, the valley 
near Newlyn, that beneath Madron Church-town, &o. 
The Dartford Warbler, another pretty songster, is 
thought to have been seen in a croft near Penzance, 
but this is doubtful. In addition to these, the Lesser 
White Throat, Sylvia curruca, is said to have occurred ; 
if so, it is new to the county. 

Of the MotacUke, besides the three common to the 
whole county, the Blue Headed Wagtail must now be 
added on the authority of Mr. Vingoe.* 

The whole of« the Larks recognized as Cornish, are 
more or less common in difierent parts of the district, 
and Mr. Vingoe has a beautifully preserved specimen 
of Richardson's Pipit, which he shot in a field near 
Penzance. This species is exceedingly rare, and hence 
the specimen is valuable, for hitherto only two have 
occurred in the kingdom, and those in the neighbour- 
hood of London. 

FringiUidiB. Of these no observation would have 
been required as they are all common, but that the 
* A clever Taxidermist and Naturalist, residing in Penzance. 
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Cornish Fauna already alluded to^ expresses a doubt 
whether the Snow Bunting is found in the county : it 
has however been met with in several instances in the 
Hundred of Penwith. 

The Mountain Finch has been killed at Rosemorran 
in Oulval, and St. Hilary. The Crossbill has been 
killed at Alverton, and is occasionally common; and 
that very rare bird, the White-winged Crossbill, Loada 
leucoptera, a native of North America, has been procured 
from the islands of Scilly, and has also been noticed 
in the Minney, near Penzance; this valuable addition 
to the Cornish Fauna is now in the collection of 
E. H. Rodd, Esq. 

Besides these abeady enumerated, the following rare 
birds have been killed in this district. The Bohemian 
Wax Wing; this uncommon visitant was shot near 
the Minney in 1816, and is now in the possession of 
Mr. Henry Edmonds, of Penzance: it is not in a high 
state of preservation, being much injured by the shot, 
yet is suffieiendy perfect to be a great addition to a 
museum* Another of these birds has been more recently 
met with at Restormel, near Lostwithiel, and is now in 
the Museum at Truro. The Rose Coloured Pastor, 
described by Yarrell, as ''an accidental visitor to this 
country/' has been shot at Scilly and on the sand banks 
at Hayle : one is in the collection of T. S. Bolitho, Esq., 
Penalveme. The Wryneck has been found in Zennor, 
and specimens are in the Museum and in the possession 
of Mr. Vingoe. It is singular that the Woodpeckers 
which are most common in the eastern part of the county. 
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are the rarest in this neighbourbood. The Hoopoe has 
been killed in Madron, Sennen, and other places, and is 
to be found in several collections. The Garrulous Roller 
has been taken near the Land's End, and one has lately 
been killed in the parish of St Levan, and is in the 
valuable collection of E. H. Rodd, Esq., of Penzance ; 
a specimen has been also met with at Falmouth. Four 
specimens of the Bee Eater were killed at Madron in 
1807, and in 1828, eleven were shot near Helston ; one is 
in the collection of Mr. Magor, Redruth. 

HirundinidfJB, Those pretty and cheerful summer 
visitors, the Swallow tribe, every where common and every 
where welcome, now demand our notice. The Swallow, 
Martin, and Swift, are common to the county ; besides 
these, the Sand Martin, Sirundo BvpariOy is common on 
the banks between Penzance and Marazion, and also on 
the road to Newlyn, &c., they generally arrive here early 
in ApriL That very rare visitant, the White Bellied Swift, 
Cypselus Alpinus, has been caught in the county, we believe 
by flying on board a vessel off the Lizard point, and there- 
fore within the district embraced in this work. This is a 
common bird in the southern parts of Europe, inhabiting 
the Alps, Switzerland, the Tyrol, Gibralter, and all the 
shores of the Mediterranean, but its appearance in 
England is of rare occurrence, for only three others are 
recorded to have been killed in the kingdom, viz : one in 
Northumberland, mentioned by Mr. Selby in the transac- 
tions of the Northumbrian Nat. Hist. Society, another 
near Margate, noticed by Mr. Gould, and the last at 
Rathfamham, in Ireland, reported by Mr. Thompson. 
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Cohirkbida, This tribe is not abundant, the Ring- 
dove. Rock-dove, and Tnrtle-dove are all that can be 
considered as belonging to this district, but the Stock- 
dove has been procured from the Islands of Sciliy. 

Tetraonida. The Quail is common, but from its 
habit of concealment is rarely noticed. 

StruthionidtB. The Great Bustard has been killed on 
the Goonhilly Downs, in the Lizard district, and is now 
in the collection of Mr. Rodd. 

CharadriidtJB. Most of the Plovers occur in differ- 
ent localities ; the Oreat Plover O. Crepitans has been met 
with near Marazion : the Grey Dotterel, G. MorineUusj 
though rare has been killed in Sancreed, and is in Mr. 
Vingoe's collection, and the Oyster Catcher, though 
scarce in other parts of the county, may generally be 
found at Mousehole island or St. Michael's Mount. 

ChrmdcB. The common Crane has been supposed to 
occur here, but this is doubtful, although it has been 
recognised as Cornish. 

ArdeidcB. The Squacco Heron, has been shot near 
the Land's End, and is now in the possession of Mr. Rodd. 
The Little Egret has been seen at sea, but no specimen 
has been secured. The Glossy Ibis has been shot at 
Paul, it was badly preserved, but in this state is now in 
the possession of Mr. Edmonds. The White Spoonbill, 
a very rare visitor to this country, has been seen in a 
flock on the beach between Penzance and Marazion; 
many of them were afterwards killed at Perran, or near 
Perran Perth; one is preserved in the Museum at 
Truro, and another in the Museum at Penzance. 
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8colopacid<B» The Dusky Sandpiper from the neigh- 
boarhood of Penzance, is in the collections of Mr. Rodd 
and Mr. T. 8. Bolitho. The Red Shank, Wood Sand- 
piper, Common Sandpiper, and the Green Shank, are all 
inhabitants of the district. The Reeve, though rare, has 
been found near the Land's End, this, and Temminck's 
Stint, which was killed at Hayle, are in Mr. Rodd's 
collection. The rarest of this class, either as a Cornish 
or British species, the Pectoral Sandpiper, Tringa PeC' 
toraliSf has been killed in Scilly, and is now in the 
collection of Mr. D. W. Mitchell, formerly of Penzance. 
The only other British specimen on record, is that men- 
tioned by the Rev. L. Jenyns, as being in the possession 
of Mr. Hoy, of Yarmouth. Mr. Audobon identified it 
with the T, Pectoralis of America, and as it is so rare 
as scarcely to be considered European, we must suppose 
it to have performed the extraordinary flight of crossing 
the Atlantic without resting, except perhaps on some 
ship. The Little Stint, Knot and Orey Phalarope, also 
occur. 

The Spotted Crake has been killed at Madron : the 
Rails are all common. 

We now proceed to notice the Srvimming birds; as 
might be expected from the almost insular character 
of the district, they are exceedingly numerous. Thus 
we have the Wild Goose, Bean Goose, White-fronted 
Goose, Bemicle, Brent Bemicle, and Red breasted 
Bemicle : the Egyptian Goose has been naturalized 
in the islands of Scilly. The Whistling Swan has been 
found here, but is rare. There are also the Common 
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Sheldrake, Shoveller, Gadwall, Pintail, and Mallard : 
the Gargany is in the collections of Messrs. Rodd and 
Bolitho. The Teal and Widgeon are common; the 
Scouters have heen seen, bat not killed. The Eider 
Duck has not yet been seen here, it is indeed ex- 
ceedingly rare in the south of England, but one has 
been killed near Looe and is now in the Museum at 
Truro, The Golden Eyed Garrot has been killed near 
the Land's End, one is in the possession of Mr. Bolitho. 
The Long-tailed Hareld, Harelda glacialis, a regular 
visitor to the Orkney islands and the northern shores 
of England, has been found on Marazion beach ; such 
wanderers are generally birds of the first year. The 
three Goosanders recorded as Cornish are found in 
winter on difierent parts of the coast, and also the Grebes, 
excepting the Eared Grebe, Podiceps Auritm. Our 
observations would be incomplete did we not notice that 
remarkable race of birds, the Divers, the most powerful 
swimmers of all the aquatic fowl. The sea appears 
to be their peculiar element, for in it they seem only 
fitted to reside. The Northern Diver and several other 
species appear all but incapable of standing, and though 
they can fly, it is with great difficulty that they can 
rise, and are very rarely on the wing: the Auks 
on the other hand, walk, though indifferently, but from 
the smallness of their wings, cannot fly an inch, yet 
as swimmers and divers excel all others. The Northern 
Diver is not uncommon in immature plumage, and 
specimens are to be found in most Cornish collections : 
the other species found in this district, beside those 
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named in the Cornish Fauna, are the BlSMsk-throated 
Diver, Colymbus ArctumSf and the Puffin, Fratercula 
Arctica. 

The five Terns recognised as Cornish are all found 
in this district. A year or two since, large flocks of 
the Arctic Tern, Sterna arcttca, made their appearance 
on all parts of our coast and indeed throughout the 
kingdom; they remained with us several months and 
then suddenly disappeared : hefbre and since that period 
they were and have been rare. The Roseate Tern, the 
prettiest of its race, the deep black of the head contrast- 
ing beautifully with the white neck and roseate tints 
of the breast, is occasionally common. 

Closely allied to these are the Gull tribe, of which 
the list is rather extensive* We have the Little OuU, 
Black-headed Gull, Kittiwake, Gr^ Gull, Herring GuU 
and Glaucus Gull, as well as the Great and Less*backed 
Gulls, Skua, Pomerine Skua, Richardson's Skua and 
the Arctic Jager, Lestris j^rasitims, which has been 
killed at the Land's End. 

The Petrels also include most of the British species 
and those c£ the rarest kinds; amongst them the Fuliiiar 
and Cinereous Shearwater; the latter is exceedingly rare^ 
two only having been caught in England, one being 
noticed by Mr. Sdby, and the other in the Cornish 
Fauna. We have also Mank's Shearwater, Stormy 
Petrel, Forked-tailed Petrel, and Wilson's Petrel Thii 
last is an American species and very rare in this country. 
One was found dead in a field near Liskeard and is now 
in the museum at Truro, but Mr. Gould, the celebrated 
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ornithologist saw flocks of them off tlie Land's End. 

From the foregoing it will appear that this locality 
is rich in ornithology ; it is fortunate inasmuch as this 
branch of Natural History has been greatly attended to 
in the neighbourhood ; for besides the Museum of the 
Natural History Society; Penzance can boast of several 
valuable private collections. 

Our account of the arrivals of the migratory birds 
is not so extensive or complete as could be desired, but 
the subjoined list by a gentleman who has paid some 
attention to the subject, may be deemed acceptable. 

Wheatear, about the middle of March. Chiff' Chaff 
and Willow Wren* latter part of March. Hoopoe, 
Yellow WagtaUy and Turtle Dove, in the early part 
of spring. Sand Martin, early in April. Common 
Swallow, Bedrbacked Strike, and Ring Ouzel, firom 
the 14th to the 25th April. Qrasehopper Warbler, 
Sedge Warbler, Black Cap, Wkite^tkroat, Cuckoo, and 
Common Willow Wren, from the middle to the end 
of April. Spotted Fly-Catcher, Common Swift, and 
Night Jar, from the 7th to tlie 10th of May. Chey 
Wagtail, middle of August. The Merlin, Falcon and 
Short-eared Owl, in October. Ring Ouzel, again ap- 
pears in October, on its return from the north, where 
it commonly repairs to breed. Fieldfare and Redwing, 
at uncertain periods, depending on the weather, but 
mostly in October. Mountain Finch, Siskin, and Snow 

• The Chiff Chaff and Willow Wren though most commonly 
seen about tiie middle of March, have been noticed throughout the 
winter. 
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Bunting^ in the winter months. Wryneck^ very seldom 
seen in the spring migration^ bat some haTe been taken 
within the last year or two in the latter part of the 
summer, apparently on their return southward. 



FISHES. 

That portion of the Cornish coast which includes the 
St. Ives Bay^ the Land's End, Mount's Bay, and the 
Lizard, is the centre of all the fisheries for which the 
county has been so long celebrated. But as these have 
been already fully particularized, we now intend in a 
great measure/ to confine ourselves to a description of 
the rarer kinds only, as our limits will not allow a more 
extended enumeration. 

PercidcB. (Perch.) Most of those included in the 
Cornish Fauna are to be found in this district, and in 
addition, the Lesser Weever, Trachiwus Vipera which 
has not hitherto been admitted to the list. A specimen 
of this fish has been caught at Hayle, and another near 
Polperro. The Smooth and Dusky Serranus have been 
occasionally taken in the Mount's Bay. The Stone 
Bass, called by the fishermen, the "Wreck Fish" is also 
sometimes found here, but as it generally approaches 
the shore in boisterous weather, either sporting round 
some fragment of a wreck, or pursuing such small fish 
as have taken shelter beneath, it is rarely caught. The 
Common Basse, and the common and red Surmullets 
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are the onlj kinds used as food, and these are not so 
common as they are eastward of the Lizard« 

The Gurnards^ of which there are five on the Cornish 
list, are common fish; and although not much sought 
after for the table, form a very palatable dish. 

SparidcB. (Bream). These are the most common fish* 
on the coast with the exception of the Pilchard and 
Mackerel. They are to be found at all depths, and 
all distances from the shore. The young of the common 
Sea Bream, PagtHlMs centrodotuSf are here called Chads ; 
they afford good sport to the amateur fisherman daring 
the latter part of summer and autumn. Besides the 
eonunon Bream, we hare the Becker, Old Wife» and 
occasionally the Spanish Bream. In the Cornish Fauna 
one Tariety of this last b only noticed, but two are now 
acknowledged and both have been caught in the Mount's 
Bay. The Maigre, Scuena Aquilay closely allied to 
the Bream, but a very rare species, has been taken by 
the Mousehole fishing boats. It however takes its place 
amongst Cornish fishes, on other authority, for in addi- 
tion to the two recorded in the Fauna, one was caught 
at Mevagissey in the autumn of 1843, which wdghed 
about four hundred pounds and measured nearly six 
feet in length, and another during this last wint^ at 
Fowey. 

Scomherida. Of this tribe nearly the whole recog- 
nised as British, have been taken either in the Mount's 

* The Sea Bream frequently congregates in large companies : a 
few years since, a Pildhard seine in Mount's Bay enclosed nearly 
60,000 of this fish at one time. 
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Bay, or on some part of the coast of Western Cornwall. 
The Mackerel is every where common and is sometimes 
found of a very large siza Mr. E. Chirgwin of Newlyn, 
has one in his possession, measuring 28| inches; this 
is an unusual length, hat the fish here» are generally of 
a larger size than those found in other parts of the 
channel. 

The fishery of the Mackerel is very uncertain, both 
as it regards the seine and the drift nets. During some 
seasons it is extremely unprofitable, while in others it 
is very suceessfiiL Thus in October 1844 the drift 
boats in the Mount's Bay caught in three nights 
1,000,000 Mackerel which realised between £3000 and 
JE4000, but the greatest quantity ever taken was in 
the year 1806.» 

The rarer species of thb tribe which have been taken 
in this neighbourhood are the Spanish Mackerel, Tunny, 
and the plain and belted Bonito. The Tunny though 
generally scarce, is sometimes very common; in 1840 
they were exceedingly abundant, and great quantities 
were secured by the drift-nets, some of them weighed 

* The wanderings of the Mackerel in this neighbourhood are 
generally ?ery regular. Thus the young ones go eastward up the 
channel in the autumn, and westward in the sfHring, till May, when 
they nearly disappear in the Atlantic. At this time, the Mount's 
Bay boats go S. W. of Scilly six or seven leagues, and the French 
fishermen still further in search of the adult fish which are proceed- 
ing in large bodies up the channel. This though the reTerse of 
what is stated by Mr. Yarrell, is found by experience to be the case, 
the fishermen act on it, and have done it for many years; these 
periodic migrations are howcTer liable to frequent revolutions. The 
older and larger fish stay on the coast throughout the year. 
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as much as eighty pounds. The plain Bonito is a yery 
rare fish, two specimens only are known to have been 
caaght in the connty; one a few years since near 
Looe; the other, dnring the present summer off Newlyn, 
in a mackerel seine. A specimen of the Black Fish, 
Centrolophus PompUus is preserved b the Moseam of 
the Natural History Society ; * it was taken in Mount's 
Bay. The Pilot fish has been obseryed, but it has 
always followed some homeward bound vessel, and there- 
fore can only be remarked as a visitor to our shores. 
Several specimens of the Sword fish have occurred, but 
none have been accurately examined; it would however 
appear fi^m the sword in the possession of Mr. Chirgwin, 
that two species have hitherto been included under one 
name. The Boar Fish, Capros Aper, is recorded by 
Dr. H. Boase as having been caught in the Mount's 
Bay, in October, 1825 : since then, we know of but two 
other specimens having been taken in the kingdom, and 
those at distant intervals until the past year, when nearly 
two hundred were caught by the Newlyn trawler about 
five leagues S. W. of the Runnel Stone, and thus, 
what was formerly thought to be a very rare fish may 
now be considered as common in this locality. In con- 
clusion, we may notice that the Scad or Horse Mackerel 
is common, but not so abundant as at the islands of 
Scilly, where it is caught in large quantities, and salted 
for winter use. 

Riband shaped Fishes, Only one specimen of the 

* The Miueam now and hereafter alluded to, is that of the Natural 
History Society of Penzance. 
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Scabbard Fish has been taken in Cornwall, and that 
in the Mount's Bay where the boats lie at anchor, off 
Newlyn ; it may be seen in the Museum of the Natural 
History Society. The Redrhand fish, is not uncommon 
in deep water. That extraordinary species, the Ceil 
Coniuy or king of the Herrings, about which so much 
obscurity exists, was drawn ashore, dead in a net, at 
Newlyn, in 1791 It is the only one ever caught in the 
county, or as far as is known in the kingdom : it is a 
native of the Indian seas, and how it found its way to 
to Europe is a mystery. 

MugiUdoi. The grey and thick lipped Mullet, with 
the Atherine are of common occurrence on all parts of 
the coast. 

OobioidaB. All the Blennies included in the Cornish 
list, with the exception of the Blennitts YarreUi of 
Valenciennes, have been captured in this district. But 
as this fish is only very lately recognised as belonging 
to the county, and several have been caught on the south 
coast, it is not at all improbable that it will also be found 
in the district of the Lizard and Land's End. The 
Gobies and Skulpins are not uncommon, and the Angler 
is to be found in deep water. 

LabridcB, All the Cornish varieties of the Wrasse 
are common on the rocky parts of the district. 

Fisttdarida, The Trumpet Fish or Sea-snipe, which 
is remarkable for the length of its snout, has been cap- 
tured in St. Austel Bay, and Mr. E. Chirgwin says, he 
has seen it in the Mount's Bay, but it is very rare. 

EsocidcB, The Gar Fish and Skipper are both com- 
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mon, from June to August. The Flying Fish, fe Mouge 
Volant of Bloch, has heen found at Helford. It was 
discovered on the sands just as it had died. It is 
however occasionally seen springing from the water 
about mid-channel^ as it is pursued by the Tunny and 
Bonito; the rapidity with which it springs through 
the air^ is almost as wonderful as the velocity of its 
pursuers. 

ClwpeidtB. Of this tribe^ the Pilchard is the most 
common on our coasts, but so much has been already 
said of this fish, that we need not again enter upon the 
subject.* Next to the Pilchard is the Herring, which 
though not abundant in the Mount's Bay, is often taken 
in considerable quantities at St. Ives. The Sprat, Twaite 
Shad, and Allice Shad, are also occasionally cau^t. 
The Anchovy which has usually been considered rare, 
is so abundant along the whole south coast of the county 
that a fishery might be established for it with a fair 
prospect of success. The season is about the latter part 
of the summer. 

QadidiB. All the fish related to the Cod, recognised 
as Cornish, with the exception of the Lesser fork-beard, 
Saniceps JagOj have been caught within the district. 
The same may be said of the Pleuronectidae or Flat-fish, 
including the Plaices and Soles. 

GyclopteridfB. The Cornish Sucker, Bimaculated 

* For the Pilchard Fishery. See Newlyn and Mousehole in the 
Mount's Bay, and St Ives on the northern coast. The largest quan- 
tity taken in one scan in the Mount's Bay was 2000 hogsheads, at 
St. lyes, 4000 hogsheads have been secured. 
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Sucker, and Lump-fisli are not unfreqa^tly met with; 
the two first beneath stones near low water mark, and 
the last in deep water. 

Muranida. The fresh water Eel and the Conger are 
▼ery common ; the Morris is occasionally fband, and the 
wide^monthed and Bmall-monthed Laances are to he 
caught at Hayle, and on the shores of the St Ives and 
Mount's Bay. 

All the Pipe Jiahes are more or less abundant, but 
of the Sun fishes only one has been recognised and that 
the Short Sun fish, Orthagariscus Mola. One of these 
was caught floating on its side in the Mount's Bay 
July 20th, 1838, its dimensions &c. are thus given by 
a gentleman who saw it. Fins, 15in« long, 9in. wide ; its 
length, 3fl:. Sin. from tail to snout; depth, 28in.; colour, 
silvery white. 

Squalidce. Of this tribe the list is very extensive. 
There are the smaller and greatar Spotted Dog Fish, 
the White Shark,* Thresher, Blue Shark, Porbeagle, 
Toper, Smooth Hound, Basking Shark, Picked Bog, 
and Hammer-headed Shark. The last named is exceed- 
ingly rare, there being only two specimens in existence 
in the kingdom ; one in the Norwich Museum, and the 
other in that of the Natural History Society, Penzance. 
The Angel Fish is common. 

Baiidm. In addition to all the common kinds^ 
Mr. Chirgwin mentions his capture of the Eagle Ray, 
and Black Ray, near Newlyn, The Torpedo has been 

• On the authority of Mr. E. Chirgwin, Newlyn, a very attentive 
observer of this branch of Naturel History. 

/ 
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caught and is preserved in the Museum of the Natural 
History Society. 

PetromyzicUs. The Sea Lamprey is not unfrequentlj 
caught attached to other fish, especially the Cod; the 
Silver and Mud Lampreys are to be found in the various 
streams not rendered impure by mineral impregnation. 

The fresh water fish are neither so numerous, nor 
so good as in many other places. The Salmon-peal, 
Trout, the small Stickle backs, and the Minnow, 
are we believe all the varieties not already mentioned, 
excepting some Tench which were introduced by the 
late Sir Rose Price, into his ponds at Trengwainton. 
The Trout is to be met with in most of our streams, 
but rarely of a large size; the waters near the town 
are too often fished to afibrd much sport, but the angler 
may find plenty of employment in the small rivers 
which run into the sea at Lamoma and Penberth Coves, 
the latter, is however the favorite. There are also some 
good streams in Towednack, Lelant, &c. 

As many persons visiting the neighbourhood either 
for health or pleasure, may be desirous of making some 
aquatic and fishing excursions^ we will mention a few 
of the best spots for their guidance. For Whiting 
fishing, the fevorite localities are a short distance off 
the western end of Mousehole Island, Low-lea, off 
Penlee Point, and the neighbourhood of the Gear pole. 
They are however more or less common on all the sandy 
portions of the bay, especially in places where rock and 
sand are united. If a more distant excursion is wished, 
Whitsand Bay, near the Land's End, or the eastern 
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shores of the Mount's Bay, as Gargainus, off Cuddan 
point, and Montamopis, will afford good employment 
for the amateur fisherman. The west end of Mousehole 
Island is a favorite spot for Pollack fishing, the rough 
ground between that and the Runnel Stone, and Yrose, 
between the last named rock and the Long Ships, also 
abound with them and they are generally of a large size. 

Bream and their young (the Chad) are every where 
common, but they are most abundant along the western 
shores of the bay, fi-om off Newlyn to Mousehole Island, 
indeed, in Gwavas Lake fish of all kinds abound, and 
as it is near the shore, it forms on the whole the best 
fishing ground for an invalid. Mackerel may be caught 
in any part of the bay by putting the boat under sail 
in a strong breeze, with two long lines floating over the 
stem. 

We trust the foregoing will prove acceptable to our 
readers; the list as may be at once perceived is very 
extensive, but there can be no doubt of its being greatly 
enlarged by the united labors of the Natural History 
Society, and the observations of Messrs. Couch and 
Chirgwin, to whom we would refer the enquirer. 



ZOOPHYTES. 

The Corals or Corallines of this district are by no 
means abundant, and when compared with similar pro- 
ductions of a tropical climate, sink into comparative 
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iiisigniflcsmce and appear almost unworthj of notice. 
Bat though humble in their general character, they 
claim att^tion as being our living representatives of 
creatures that have always acted important parts in the 
changes of our earth. Thus to the geologist they show^ 
not only what they have done, but what they are now 
effecting in the southern seas; to the physiologist and 
naturalist, they present perhaps the most simple form 
oi animal life, being as it were the connecting links 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, while diey 
excite the curiosity of the common observer, by the 
almost miraculous power they possess of surviving 
injuries of the most destructive kind. They are named 
Zoophytes^ because they seem to partake of the nature 
both of animals and vegetables, for although bearing 
the appearance of plants, they are in reality of an 
animal character. The species now living in our seas 
are much smaller than those fimnd imbedded in our 
slates and limestones; these if not identical with the 
variieties at present existing in the southern ocean must 
hare equalled them in size and beauty. The great 
delicacy and elegance of our Zoophytes are however 
well calculated to invite attention and study. 

The simplest in structure and the first to which we 
shall refer, is the common fft/dra. This is abundant 
in the ponds at Trengwainton, and in a few places on 
the cliff, between Penzance and Marazion, but though 
common in these situations, they have not been discov- 
ered in any other part of the county. They are found 
on the weeds in the shape of minute red gelatinous 
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oval bodies, the upper surface is surrounded by a 
eorcHiet of arms with which they seize their food. It 
is to these creatures that Uie remarkable experiments 
of Trembly refer, and his results have been comfirmed 
by all subsequent observers. Ilius if one of them 
be taken and diyided into any number of pieces, each 
of these parts will become a perfect animal; one also 
may be grafted on another, or two or three heads may 
be fixed on one animal with success. There seems in 
fact to be no end to the injuries they will sustain, for 
Trembly even turned them inside out with impunity; 
he says, ''they have remained turned in Uiis manner, 
and yet they ate, they grew, and they multiplied as if 
they had not been touched/' * results which never could 
have been ^iticipated, and even now when proved, are 
difficult to believe ; they seem ''vital in every part, and 
cannot but by annihilation, die." 

With the Hydra at Trengwainton is also found another 
very rare British species of the FredericeOa SuUana; 
this is a homy, creeping, tubular species, and very small. 

Allied to the fresh water Hydra are two salt water 
species, the Coryne Squamata and the young state of 
Sermia Olandulosa, which are found b^ieath stones 
and in pools about St. Michael's Mount, the Battery 
Rocks, and in various parts from Newlyn to Mouselx^; 
these have most of the vital phenomena noticed as 
belonging to the Hydra. 

The most elegant of all the species met with in this 
neighbourhood are the homy ones; these from their 
• Transactions of the Royal Society. 
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delicate branching and arborescent forms are generally 
considered as marine shrabs. If however they be care- 
fully examined, the stems and branches will be found 
more or less serrated, and a still closer inspection will 
discover that this is caused by minute cups arrayed in one 
or two rows, along the trunk and off-sets, in these polypes 
reside, similar in shape and structure to the Hydra. At 
the lower part of the cup is an orifice through which the 
tail of the polype is prolonged and continued through the 
centre of the trunk and branches, and in this manner all 
the polypes are united together, and the food taken by 
one assists in the nourishment of the whole. The number 
of polypes thus connected are sometimes exceedingly 
numerous. Some of the species are very small, not ex- 
ceeding an inch in height, as the Sea Oak, Sertularia 
jmmUa and Sea-threads, Laomedeaf which grow about 
low water mark in the crevices of rocks and on different 
kinds of Algse. Others again grow to the height of 
twelve or eighteen inches, and are more or less bushy ; 
such as that remarkably elegant species, the Squirrel's tail 
Coralline, Sert : Argentea^ which grows in deep water near 
the Lizard, in different parts across the Mount's Bay, 
various spots between the Land's End and the Scilly 
Islands, and in St. Ives Bay; in this last locality a very 
beautiful specimen of the Sea Cypress, Sert : Cupresdna 
has been found. In the Squirrel's-tail Coralline, the cells 
are so small and the branches so numerous and thickly 
peopled, that 100,000 polypes are computed to reside on 
a single specimen. In reference to which Dr. Johnson 
observes, "It is such calculations, always under-rated. 
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that illustrate the magnalities of nature and take us by 
surprise, leaving us in wonder, as to what may be the great 
objects of this, her exuberant production.*' Indeed every 
thing connected with these creatures seems to partake of 
the marvellous and to differ from other animals. Thus 
though animal in their characters, they not only resemble 
plants in their general configuration, but like vegetables, 
at certain seasons of the year, they produce larger cells, 
than those described as containing the polypes, for the 
production of seed, or reproductive gemmtUes, and as 
soon as these are perfected, like the seed vessels of plants, 
they fall off. These cups are closed against the water, 
till the seed is ripe and ready to escape. When this 
period arrives they open, and the minute round seed 
escapes into the surrounding water. As soon as this 
takes place, they seem to be endowed with an increase of 
animal life, and move about easily and rapidly to any 
part of the vessel in which they are contained. They 
revolve on their axes like the earth on its poles, now and 
then striking against the sides of the vessel.* After a few 
days, they change somewhat in form from the round to 
the oval, and occasionally rest, as if tired. If the place 
is not suitable to them, they soon start off on a fresh 
revolution, to rest again after a short time on some other 
more favorable spot. Should they remain long in this 
position, their voluntary motion is for ever at an end, 
for minute fibres issue from their bases and firmly root 

* The means by which these minute spheres effect their revolutions, 
are by numerous hair like projections which cover their surfaces ; 
these are in continued and rapid action and cease only after the 
germs become rooted. 
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them to the plaee. This k hardly effected, when thcj 
gradually shoot upwards and finally take that elegant 
and arborescent form alluded to aboye. 

In addition to the h<Mmy species thus described, there 
are others of a calcareous character, which though smaller 
in size, are higher in organization and in the scale of 
nature. Many of them are arborescent and very beauti- 
ful, others, are encrusting and have the gen^ttl appellation 
of Sea Mats. These are formed by layers of oval calca- 
reous cells, with oval apertures ; as the age of the animal 
increases, these gradually fill up and enclose the polype* 
Thus these creatures not only become the fkbricators of 
their own graves, but actually bury themselves in making 
them. When this has taken place, an effusion of soft 
matter is poured over the obliterated cells, and in it new 
ones are formed, eventually to close their exbtence in the 
same manner, and thus the ** living pile ascends, the mau- 
soleum of its architects." It is in this manner that the 
coral islands of the South Seas are formed, but on the 
Cornish coast, there is only one small calcareous species 
belonging to the order of these wonder working animals. 
Connected with the growth of these creatures, there is 
one very remarkable circumstance. We have stated that 
the nutriment is taken by means of the polypes which are 
abundantly arrayed over every part of the branches or 
trunk, and that the root only serves for the purpose of 
fixing them to one spot. Notwithstanding this, they do 
not flourish indiscriminately in all places, for should one 
fix itself in an apparently good situation, yet different 
from the usual habitat, it either becomes stunted or dies. 
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Very frequently the good and bad situations qx^ within a few 
feet of each other, yet the Kne of demarcation is as rarely 
passed as if they were in different climates. Thus the Sea 
Oak, 8. PumiUiy prefers sheltered situations among 
rocks : the Sea-threads, the fronds of AlgSB, whilst the 
Sea-beard, A. Antennina seeks the valves of oysters: 
the Pumic-estone Coralline encrusts stones and the 
fronds of other coraUiues, the Flustra Memhranacea 
again almost invariably selects the fronds of the larger 
fuci, especially the Laminaria digitata; indeed, each 
kind has its peculiar locality. Those who wish to 
pursue the subject, will find in the third part of the 
Fauna published by the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
a description of all the species recognised as Cornish ; 
the subjoined list gives the species which have been 
met with in this district. 

Hydra Vulgaris, p&nds at Trerngtoamton^ and Hreanu between 

Penzance and MousehoU, 
Coryne Sqoamata, on weeds near low water marh, 
Hermia Glandulosa, Mounts Moutehole, pooU. 
Tabalaria indivisa^ "1 

larynx, > Mount, at low water. 

I ramosa, j 

Thoa halecina, deep water* Bay. 

Sertularia polyzonias, deep water, 

mgosa, deep water. 

pamUa, toater mark. 

pianata, Lizard* 

nigra, Lizard, Bvnnel Stone, 

tamarisca, Runnel Stone. 

abietina. Runnel Stone, Lizard. 

filicula, Rimnel Stone, deep toater. 

operculata, beyond water mark, Otoaoae Lake^ 

Long Rock. 
' argentea, deep toater. Bay, Land** End, 8t, Ivee. 
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Sertularia capressina, St, Ives, 
Thuiaria Articulata, Butmel StoM* 
Ant. Antennina. Bunnel Stone 
Plamolaria fitlcata^ Runnel Stone, 
■ cristata, Bay, 

setacea. Bay, 

Catherina, near the Bunnel Stone, 

- frutescens^ Bunnel Stone. 

myriophyllom 

T^iaomedea dechotoma, tide marks, Mount, 

— ■ geniculata, Battery Bocks, 

gelatinosa, Battery Bocks, 

Campanularia volabilis, on eoraUines, deep loaUr, 

syringa^ deep water. Bay, 

dnmoBa, Bunnel Stone. 

Gorgonia vemicosa, Bay, 
•" flabellam, Bay, Borlase, (doubtful,) 

Alcyoniuxn dig^tatum, Bay, 
Caryophyllia Smithii, west of the Bay, deep water. 
Actinia mesembryanthemum, pools, 

bellis, pools, 

' gemmacea, pools, 

dianthusy pools, 

« ' Templetonii, pools, 
Anthea cereus^ pools, 
Lucemaria Aoricula, Battery Bocks, rare, 
Serialaria lendigera^ beyond water mark. 
Crisia comuta, deep water, 

- chelata, deep water, 

— eburnea, water mark, Battery Bocks, 

luxata, water mark. Battery Bocks, 

Notamia Loricalata^ in deep water, 

f!^^^ SK' \ - ^-- ''H'-' ^--^ ««.• 

Anguinaria spatolata, on small fuci, Battery, 
Tubulipora patina, deep water, 
— ^— - serpens 
— -— phalangea 

trahens 

— — fang^a 
. ■ obelia 
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Discopora hlspida 

Cellepora pumicosa, deep water, 

— — ramolosa, deep water. 

cervicornis^ deep water, 

-^— — laBvis, deep water. 
Lepralia pedilostoma, deep water. 

pustulata, deep water, 

nitida, deep water, 

coccinea* about tide mark. 

variolosa, near the Qear. 

reticulata, iiear the Gear, 

ciliata, near the Qear, 

immersa, deep toater, 

Membranipora pilosa, between tide marks, 
Eschara foliacea, Bunnel Stone. 

Flostra avicalaris, Bunnel Stone, 

membranacea, beaches. 

lineata, in pools, 

camosa, Algce, 

taberculata. 

Cellolaria scruposa, between tide marks* 

reptans, between tide marks, 

avicularia, betioeen tide marks. 

Farcimia salicoria. Runnel Stone, common, 
Retepora reticulata, GUlstone, ScUly. 
Alcyonium gelatinosum. 

hirsutaxn. 

echinatum. 



INSECTS. 

Our acquaintance with Entomology is so very limited^ 
that we dare not enter into the subject, beyond giving 
an extract from the first address issued by the Natural 
History Society, of Penzance. It will at least shew, 
that in this, as in the other productions of nature, 
Cornwall affords ample space for observation, and that 
a tour to the far west would not be altogether unprofit^ 
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able to the enquirer in any branch of Natural History. 
"A cursory inspection of collections which have been 
made here, will shew that a greater number and yariety 
of insects haye been found in this neighbourhood, than 
eyen an entomologist would have expected. A scientific 
correspondent, in his account of an entymological tour 
made a few years since into this district, alludes to a 
large water beetle, Cybister Roselii, which was captured 
in the Marazion marshes; he says, 'it is an insect of 
which there was only a single authenticated British 
specimen besides.' Again he adds, that, *he took 
some very good coleoptera, in Ireland ; but the collection 
he made in the neighbourhood of Penzance, and which 
he . sent to a first-rate Entomologist to have named, 
turned out to contain nine entirely new species, besides 
four others new to Britain, and a great many very rare 
ones. One of the Carabideotts beetles will form a new 
genus, and a beautiful Casoidas, which he took in a 
field behind Trenear, is an entirely new insect/' 



SHELLS. 

In addition to those found at Forth Gomow, and of which a list 
was given in page 127, the following tare shells have been discovered. 

BIVALVE. 
Phina Ingens. Pinna rotundata. 
UNIVALVE. 
Natica glancina. Katica intricata. Katica maculosa. 
Helix pisana ; aibundant near St. Ives, 
Buccinum undatuAi. 
Cyprsea moneta; found ai Sennen, 
Sabella alveolata; 
Besides others of the more common kinds, found in other parts of 
the county, and noticed in the second part of the Cornish Fauna. 
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"THE CALLING OF THE SEA." 
By R. EDMONDS, Jtrir., Esq. 



The foUowing remarkable phenomenoii has nerer^ we belieTe, been 
noticed in any publication, until a description of it appeared in the 
proceedhigs of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, for 1843 ; 
from whence it has been lately transeribed into the Edinburgh New 
PhilosopMcal Journal. As Mount's Bay is the locality where the 
observations were made, we here insert a copy of the paper as 
revised by the writer. 



As the knowledge of approaching changes in the 
weather is of importance, especially to fishermen and 
agriculturists, I invite attention to a very common^ but 
not generally known, indication oi such changes. In the 
neighbourhood of Penzance, and doubtless in other 
places similarly situated, there is often heard^ inland, 
a murmuring^ or a roaring noise^ locally termed ^^ the 
calling of the sea,'' which^ on some occasions, extends to 
the distance of eight or ten miles, whereas, at other 
times, although to a person On th^ shore the sea may 
seem equally loud, and although the state of the 
atmosphere may appear equally fitrorable, no sound 
whatever from the sea can be heard at the tenth part 
of that distance* 

When the "calling" proceeds from a direction different 
from the wind, or when it occurs during a calm ; if the 
sound come f^om any point near the West or South of 
the observer, it is almost always followed by a wind 
from about West or South, accompanied, generally, with 
rain. When it comes from near the East or North, a 
wind from about East or North succeeds, attended with 
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fine weather in sammer, and often with frost in winter. 
The ^^call" is followed by the change^ generally within 
six hoars, although sometimes not until twelve^ or even 
twenty four hoars. All my own observations, during 
the last three years, confirm the above remarks ; indeed, 
none of those of whom I have inquired, and who have 
for many years been accustomed to observe these indi- 
cations, can recollect a single instance of their fidlure. 
A further confirmation may be derived from the negative 
fact, that when in calm weather the sea on the 8. or W. 
of the observer cannot be heard as usual at a short 
distance from the shore, a wind soon afterwards springs 
up from about N. or £. and vice versa. 

This calling of the sea must not be confoimded with 
the sound arising from a ground swell, although the latter 
may likewise often come from the direction subsequently 
taken by the wind ; for a ground swell, is, usually, the 
forerunner of a wind from the sea, whilst a call indicating 
an approaching tond-wind, is as frequent as that which 
presages a «ea-wind. 

I have been informed, too, by an experienced observer, 
that oftentimes not only the ^' calling" of the sea, but 
the sound of distant mills, clocks, or carriages, is heard 
loudest in or near the direction from which the wind soon 
afterwards blows, and this not merely in calm weather, 
but even when the wind at the time is contrary to the 
sound. 

I am unable to assign any cause for the phenomenon 
now described ; but it appears to be closely connected with 
the cause of the rising and falling of the barometer ; for 
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" in this climate" the mercury, is, generally highest " when 
the wind is N. E./* and lowest when "between S. and 
S. W." * : and it is remarkable that the central point of that 
half of the compass, from which the calling for fine weather 
comes, is N. E. and thns corresponds with such maxi- 
mum of the barometer; while the central point from 
which the calling for rain comes, is S. W. and corres- 
ponds with such minimum. Hence, probably, the mercury 
rises when the sea calls for fine weather or from the 
N. E., and falls when the sound is for rain, or from 
the South West; and it will, perhaps, be found that 
the ascent or descent of the mercury, commences about 
the same time that the calling is first heard. Another 
remarkable sign of an approaching S. W. wind may, 
likewise, have some connection with the subject. When 
an early morning fog flows into the bay from the N. E., 
out of the Loe-pool, a wind from the S. W., almost 
invariably occurs before the day is over. 

Penzance, 1st February, 1846. 
* British Association Report for 1882. Page 234. 
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SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT, 

Discovered &n Cameeio ^CUff In BayU^ b^ Deeemher^ 1843. 
By R. &DHONDS, Jun., Esq. 



The followliig aqcomit was written for the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, by Mr. Edmonds; and on the opposite page, 
is a copy of the Steel Bngflaving, whidh he has kindly allowed us 
to republish. 

This engraving represents an inscribed stone of roughly hewn 
granite, discoyered by the workmen of HlShry Harvey, Esq., when 
cutting a road through jhis grounds at Camsew, in the parish of 
St. Erth, in December 1843. The stone is six feet long, one foot wide, 
and eight inches thick; and smoothly rounded on the top. It was 
lying in a horiiontal podtion, at the depth of about four feet from 
Uie surface, and immediately beneath a thin stratum of sand, but 
was at first probably erect^ as the upper part is much weather worn. 

On the North side of it was a grave six or eight feet long, lying 
East and West, excavated in the hard ground bdneath the sand, and 
formed of unshapen and uncemented stones; some placed on their 
edges to serve as a wall, and the rest laid over them as a covering. 
This grave was filled with a mixture of sand, charcoal, and ashes, 
and entirely covertd with a* loose heap of stones, the top of which 
was considerably beneath the surface of the soil.* 

For the preservation of this ancient monument, Mr. Harvey has 
fixed it in the wall of his new road, on Camsew Clifi^, within a few 
feet of the spot where it* was discovered. In rCTi'oving it thither, it 
fell into three parts, one fracture being at the bottom of the eighth 
line, and the other a little below the tenth or last line. 

The second line of the inscription was, probably, the name of 
the deceased, but the latter part of that line is not legible. In the 
fourth line, we look for the date of the person's birth or death, as 
in no other part does the least trace of it appear. Q V NAT D^ 
therefore, may have been intended as abbreviations for **Qui natus 
quingenteeimo/* cu representing qu (the letters e and q being used 
indifferently, by many Latin authors), NAT standing fornafftf,and 

* Evident traces of an ancient moat itretehlng across Camsew point» hare 
been discovered some feet beneath the present surface, by which it appears to 
haye been one of the Cliff Castles, or fortifications, which abounded in this 
4H>unt7. 
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0O bdng tSe ancient way of expressing fuingentmmo ; for altbough 
modern writers omit the o, yet in Leland's Itinerary, I hare obserred 
dates written thns,— «A^D*»79o", ^'A^'D'MCXXIX^^-'' 

Having thus premised, I propose to read the epitaph unabbreTlated, 
as follows; Hie (Cenuintu?) requievit, qui natui quingentetimo ; 
hie tumulojaeety tnxU annas triginta tres,-^** Here (Kenwyn ? *) fell 
asleep, who was bom in 500 : here in the tomb he lies, he lived 
33 years." 

In this reading, the repetition of the adverb hie presents ao 
difficulty, as in the former instance, it clearly refers to the place 
where the person died, and in the latter, to his grave. 

It would thus appear that the deceased departed this life, A^ D ^ 
DXXXIII^-t The character of the inscription accords with that 
period, which is about a century after the final departure of the 
Romans ; for, in the word tumuto^ the last stroke of the m, stands, 
likewise, for the first stroke of the following u; and corruptions of 
this kind (says Borlase X) " crept into the Roman alphabet used by 
''the Cornish Britons, gradually, after the Romans went ofi^, and 
'' increased more and more till the Saxon letters came into use, about 
*' the time of Athelstan's conquest." This trivial corruption, there- 
fore, of the Roman letters, and the absence of all Saxon characters, 
would, even if no date were apparent in the epitaph itself, have 
assigned it to the sixth century. 

In the former part of the sixth century, duriqg Arthur's reign, 
there were in Cornwall "some remains of Christianity, and some 
*' struggles of a few Britons, assisted by the Irish Saints, to preserve 
^*it; whereas, in Somersetshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and other 
"places overrun by the Saxons, the Saxon Paganism had absolutely 
*' obtained." || The neighbourhood of Hayle where the stone was 
found, was probably a great resort for these holy men, it having beea 
a very ancient landing place § from Ireland, and the port of St. Ives, 

* The <:harch of Xenwyn, eighteen miles tram Cftrniew, is considered Irr 
Leiand, to have been called after a saint of tbat name. dtin. ToL 3. M. 11.) 

t The computation of time by the Christian Era was first adopted, according 
to some authors, in 607, according to others, in 527. 

t Antiquities of Ck)mwalL page 368. 

H Ibid, page 338. 

S Eleren bishops flrom Ireland, in 460, landed '*atthe mouth of therivw 
Hayle." where they were put to death by Theodorick, King of Ck>mwaII, **lest 
they should turn his subjects from their ancient religion." Another company 
of missionaries came over about the same time, from Ireland, and "landed at 
Revyer on the Eastern bank of the river Hayle,*** and many of them also waee 
«lain by Theodorick. Borlase's Antiquities of Cornwall, p.p. 336, 337. 

h 
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in whieh it is included, is the only port on onr northern coast, west 
of Pftdstow. In memory therefbrei of one of these British or Iridi 
Saints, this monament may hare been erected. 

Ptnsuetto Ift Augiut* iSM. 
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BRIEF EXTRACTS 

FBOM 

THE CORPORATION ACCOUNTS, 

PBOM THB 

TDIE OF THE PEOTECTOE 

TO 

THE ACCESSION OF GEOEGE III. 



1658—9. To 12 Ordinaries at the taveran, and wine, 
and beare, at our meeting to draw the remonstrance to 

the pratecta, (protector) £0 17 6 

To Mr. Becorder, his ffee 2 

1659—60. Three boxes new Pmnes, 141bs Raisins 

to Mr. Recorder 1 16 

1660—1 . Bottle of burnt sack for Mr. Buller .... 060 

Coronation expenses at Mr. Veale's wine and beer . . 14 10 

To expenses when the Qaeen* was here 7 211 

1662—3, To Mr. Veale for wine, when the Com- 

issioners for the free present to His Majesty sat here «. 6 4 

To yoang Mr. Randall for his quarter's preaching . . 10 
To Lord Godolphin's porter for bringing home the 

Coinage Charter t 1 

The Mayor's allowance , 6 13 4 

* Charles the Second's Queen, Catherine of Braganza, in May 
1661, in Gwavas Lake. 

t It is dated the 18th August, in the 15th year of the reign of 
Charles II. and the rvasons for granting it may be seen at page 16. 
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166d<-4. To old John Bowe for wages since tlie 

plague £14 6 

For burnt sack and claret to Mr. Bnller, for his wife 

being here 1 12 4 

1664 — 6. To money due to the bonfires 2 10 

1665—6. Paid for Idlbs. sugar for ike Reooider. ... 18 8 
1666^7. To expenses on St. George's day and at 

the proclamation of peace * 16 

1667--8. To paid for the chapel Bell, and expenses 12 18 6 
1668 — 9. Paid the purserant (PursuiTant) and ex- 
penses 16 

1669—70. Paid at the bonfire the 29th of May f ... 1 16 
For two new masses (Maces) for the towne and earri- 

adge 18 13 2 

1670—1. To wine spent the 30th of January t • • • • 1 10 

The Mayor's allowance 13 6 8 

1671—2. Tk> the Under Sheriff for allowing the 

Charter 10 

1672—3. Paid for a coomiission to regulate the 

Chappell 16 

1673—4. To Mr. Charles Pike, when peace wa» 

proclahnedjl 1 12 

Sent to the Bec<MxUr 12 bottles of wine, lOJlbs. of 

sugar, and a barrel of blew figs 110 

1674—6. To Thomas Thomas for the model of the 

chapel 5 

1675*-6. Toonebarrelof wine sent to the Recorder 2 5 

1676—7. Expended on the Surveyor General 4 10 

Expended on My Lord Bishop 10 

1677 — 8. To Mr. Pike, money ^>ent on the Becord- 

er§ on his going off. 2 10 6 

* With Holland fai August, 1667. 

t The anniversary of the Bestoration. 

t This was a solemn carouse to the memory oi" The blessed Martyr^" 
and puts one in mind of the old Bon Yivant's reasons for drinking. 

" Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 
" Or lest I may be bye and bye, 
" Or any other reason why." 

II With Holland, the 28th February, 1674. 

^ Lord Godolphin. 
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1678—9. To money paid for repairing the way from 
the New Street to the Sea, caoncing (causeying,) carrying 
8tone8,&e * £6 19 6 

1679^80. To money paid the Bishop's officers t ... 5 10 

1681—2. Expenses on strange ministers that preach- 
ed in the chappell 1 5 

1682 — 8. Abatement made of Key-rent for boshelage 
of com sent oat by Justice Jones which he will not pay. 19 3 

1683—4. Charges of a Lawsuit, and an inditement 
at the Assizes for an assault on the Mayor, by Mr. 
William Maddem, allowed at a public hall, to be pedd on 
the towne expense * * * * 10 

1684—6. Expenses when King James was prodahn- 
ed 6 18 

Expenses in rejoicing at Munmouth's being routed • . 3 

Expcoises at Truro to waight on the Bishop, he order- 
ed Mr. Crocker to administer tiie sacrament to day 
without control 1 

1686—7. To four bound stones and carriage 1 19 6 

To expenses about modelling the Chappie and Com- 
missioners 2 1 6 

Expenses in defence of our Charter t ^^ 17 4 

1687—8. To the Lord Chief Baron's Examiner 
fees 1 12 

To expenses at London, being four months in securing 
the Charter, fees to the Solicitor General for attending 
six councill days, fees to the Corporation's friends, &c., 

t For the deed of consecration of the Old chapel, when it was 
endowed by John Tremenheere, Esq., with land to the Talue of £6, 
now worth £16. 16. per annum. From a plan of the chapel made in 
1674, it appears that the men and women at that time sat apart 
The pews adjoining the North and South Walls were allotted to 
the former, and the doable row of pews to the right and left of the 
middle aisle to the latter, so that the men in &ct flanked the 
women. The pews previously to the chancel being erected were 70 
in number, of these, 7 belonged to the Magistrates, and to the Cor- 
poration, and of the remainder, 24 were appropriated to 86 men, and 
39 to 114 women. Of the pewholders in 1674, at least one half of 
the families are now extinct. 

t Which in common with the Charters of a multitude of other 
places, was in those days of tyranny called in question, as a means 
of extortion and oppression. 
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drawing infonnatioiiB in the Crown office &c £80 13 

To the carriage of the Charter in a trank from Lon- 
don to Exeter by a carryer 9 

To Connieller Hoblyn for appearing for ns at the 
Convocation i r 116 

To expenses with the Justice, a man &c., to meet the 
Lord of Bath,* at Lostwithiel 3 5 

To wait on the Earl of Bath, at Laanceston on 
another summons; retaining two Councils; for five at- 
tendances, &c 9 17 6 

March 27th. On the proclamation prohibiting all 
subjects fh>m listing under Foreigne Princes t 3 6 

April 8th. To the present of a dock to Mr. Francis 
AnrundeU 2 7 6 

June 16th. On the birth of a Younge Prince, t 
soldiers, ringers, &;c 6 

To the town on the noyse of the French luTasion at 
Helford 18 

§ 1688—9. On the Proclamation and Coronation day 4 

On the new Recorder 2 17 6 

1690 — 1. An express to the Recorder for holding 
sessions 1 

* John, Earl of Bath, who was one of the eighteen Lords who 
drew up an address to James, stating, among other things, that the 
only way to preserve the country, was to have a Parliament full and 
regular in all respects. On the landing of William, Lord Bath, with 
his Cornish regiment dexterously surprised the Earl of Huntingdon's 
regiment of foot, which lay in garrison at Plymouth, and secured 
all the popish officers and soldiers. 

t This proclamation was directed against the Prince of Orange. 

t "The Son of Prayer," as he was called, James Francis Edward, 
Prince of Wales, Whether really the son of Mary of Este, the 
Queen of James is still doubted by some, but the balance of evidence 
is certainly in favor of his legitimacy. As he was bom on the 10th 
of June, it would appear that at that period it took five days to re- 
ceive intelligence from London, even in the case of the birth of a 
Prince of Wales, and under circumstances that made the government 
anxious to spread the news with the least possible delay. 

^ All the accounts of the Mayors in succession from 1680 to 1689, 
were examined on the 18th October in the latter year by Richard 
Pearce, Mayor, and a full bench, and signed by Richanl Pearce, 
James Lease, Thomas Pearce, Tonkin Boase, John Tremenheere, 
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1691—2. To drinking unnion with the Bretheren*, £0 4 

Rejoicing at the ninender of Limerick 2 4 9 

To expenses at the great newss of a victory by Admi* 

ral Russell over Tourville, the French Admiral 4 15 

Expenses treating Mr. Praed, the Recorder when he 

came from Colonel Godolphin's funeral, the Bretheren 

being present 4 1 6 

1692 — 3. By expenses when the Parson came to 

town 7 6 

On writmg the Bishop 18 6 

A bottle of wine to Parson Hoblyn when he preached 

here 2 

Treating the Bishop t and Major General Trelawney, 

at Newman's ... • 6 16 4 



George Richards, TItomas Eastlake, Peter Jenkeui William Penlaze, 
John Pellowe, Richard Usticke, Thomas Benmer. 

* Free Masons. 

t The celebrated Bishop Trelawney, who was one of the six bishops 
committed to the tower, together with Archbishop Bancroft in 16&. 
This measure extremely exasperated the Cemish, and the prompt 
acquittal of the bishops seems alone to have prevented them from 
rising in arms. The public feeling was embodied in the following 
spirited song, which resounded through the length and breadth of 
his native county. 

A good sword and a trusty hand, 

A merry heart and true ; 
King James' men shall understand 

^Hiat Comishmen can do. 

And have they fix'd the where and when ? 

And shall Trelawney die? 
Then twenty thousand Comishmen 

Will know the reason why ! 

Our leaders they are brave and bold. 

And " One and AU " agree, 
Tho* London Tower were Michael's Hold, 

We'd set Trelawney firee. 

We'll cross the Tamar in a band. 

And know nor let nor stay -, 
For side by side, and hand to hand, 

Who'll dare to bar our way ? 
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At a bonfire on the King^s retorn* £0 7 10 

1005 — 6. Expenses on several strange Ministers 
preaching here at White's 8 

1000-»7. To a proclamation about the hammered 
moneyt 2 

To Expense with Mr. Borlaee, Mr. Harris, Mr. St. 
Anbyn, Mr. Usticke, kc,, aboat the petition for raising 
the price of tin 5 

To Expenses with the Commissioners to get the town 
moderated on the capitation act t 10 

1607—8. To expenses on proclaiming the peace § . 4 17 2 

To expenses driiddng our honorable Recorder's health 
at eating his venison 4 

1608—9. Spent on Mr. Bnller, and a bottle of ca- 
nare 12 

And when we come to London wally 

Our coming they shall rue ; 
Come forth ! come forth ! ye cowards all ! 

Here are better men than you. 

Trelawney he's in keep and hold, 

But shall Trelawney die, 
When twenty thousand Cornish bold 

Demand the reason why ? 

* From the Conthient on the 19th October, 1692. 

t "That, from and after the first day of December, 1696, no ham- 
mered silver coin should be current in any payment whatsoever, 
otherwise than by weight, after the rate of 6s, 2d, for every ounce, but 
that all such hammered money as should be brought in before the 
1st day of July 1697, to any of His Majesty'^ mints" (either in 
Bristol, Chester, Exeter, London, Norwich, or York, where, as the in- 
itials under the King's bust on the coins shew, mints existed) ''should 
be there received at the rate of 6s, Ad, per ounce. This was done that 
the hammered money might be recoined by the mill and press as a 
protection against the pernicious and destructive custom of clipping. 

X The capitation or poll tax, proposed in October 1696, by Mon- 
tague, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who also suggested at the same 
time the borrowing of money upon state counters, or exchequer 
tallies, bearing interest, and secured by supplies voted in succeeding: 
sessions. This practice continued to be acted on till the Nationol 
Debt of England became, what it still remains, one of the wonders of 
the world. 

§ The treaty of Ryswick, signed the 20th September, 1697. 
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1699—1700. Paid Mr. Pinnick, Madam Boskan's 

(Boscawen's) rent £3 6 8 

1700—1. Treating Sir John St. Anbyn, Mr. Trevan- 

ion, &e 1 1 

1701—2. To expenses, with a tar-barrel on proclaim- 
ing Queen Anne 3 

Expenses on the Coronation day 3 

Expenses, treating Justice Dorrel and Tregagle . . . « 

To rebuilding the Coynage Hall 23 

1702—3. Expense on the success at Yigo 

1705—6. Expenses in seeking Mr. Carveth* 1 

On serving Mr. Carveth with the Mandamus at 

Newman*s 

On demanding the regalia from Mr. Carveth 

The Serjeants' cloaks and hats 6 

1706—7. Charges on putting the pretended con- 
stables to Bodmin t 10 

To a guinea of Gold X gri ven Mr. Pearce 1 

1707 — 8. Charges at the assizes, taking off the in- 
dictment about the measures 3 



* This Gentleman Mr. John Carveth, by force and violence retained 
the Mayoralty for three years, by which usurpation, the charter 
became forfeited, but on a petition to the Queen by the major part 
of the Aldermen and Assistants, Her Majesty was pleased to restore 
them to their former rights, and a writ issued for the election of a 
new Mayor in the presence of certain Commissioners therein named. 

t The constables who had been sworn in by Mr. Carvethyand acted 
as such after having been warned against so doing. 

t The twenty-shilling pieces which were coined in 1663, obtained 
the name of guineas from the gold, of which they were made, and 
which was brought from Guinea by the African Company. As an 
encouragement to the company to bring over more gold to be coined, 
they were permitted to have their stamp of an Elephant upon all 
the coins made of AMcan gold. In 1696, on account of the bad 
state of the silver coin, guiueae had risen to the value of thirty 
shillings. On the 15th February, however, in that year, the house 
resolved that no guinea should pass in any payments at above the 
rate of twenty-eight shillings ; and they were lowered still further 
on the 28th of that month to twenty-six shillings, and by a clause 
in a subsequent act of the same session, the current value was still 
further reduced to twenty-two shillings. In 1698, its value was 
again lowered to twenty-one shillings and six-pence, at which rate 
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To Stephen Luke for two new measares with iron 

hoops £0 13 

1711 — 12. Expenses on proclaiming the meeting of 

parliament 1 3 

1712—13. Spent proclaiming the peace ♦ 5 

To drink the Qaeen's health, 29th of May 4 6 

1713 — 14. To a treat to Mr. Christopher Harris, and 

other Gents 6 6 

To a proclamation about Pamphlett t 1 

To expense at Mr. Pellow's on the proclamation of 

Khig George 5 7 

1714—16. To Mr. Pellow*s bill on the King's Coro- 
nation ....: :..... 14 14 7 

To Cash given the mob at the King's Coronation ... 160 

The Recorder's present 6 

1716—16. To expenses at Mrs.Bettie's, King George's 

Birth-day, bonfires, &c 1 10 

1717 — 18. To expenses when Mr. Boscawen and my 

Lord Rialton were in town 26 

To advice in London aboat paving the streets 2 2 

1718—19. To expense aboat settling the King's 
Bounty for the Chapel at Adams 116 6 



it remained during the whole of the ensuing reign. By a proclama- 
tion issued on the 22ad December, 1717, it was ordained that no 
person should utter or receive guineas at any higher rate than twenty 
one shillings. This was intended to bring them nearer to their value 
in silver bullion, which was stated by Sir Isaac Newton to be twen- 
ty shillings and eight-pence. 

♦ The peace of Utrecht proclaimed the 4th of May, 1713. 

t Not a proclamation against a person of the name of ** Pamphlett" 
as it would appear, but against Pamphlets, especially those exposing 
the disgraced treaty of Utrecht. The Queen had been made to 
say in her speech at the Meeting of Parliament on the 9th April, 
1713. ''I cannot; but express my displeasure at the unparalleled 
licentiousness in publishing seditious and scandalous libels. The 
impunity such practices have met with has encouraged the blasphem- 
ing of every thing sacred, and the propagating opinions tending 
to the overthrow of all rell{]:ion and government. Prosecutions 
have been ordered, but it wiU require some new law to put a stop 
to this growing evil." Swift, who was consulted in the composition 
of this opening speech, and revised it, was himself the foulest of 
calumniators. 
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To expenaes with my Lord Vere £2 10 

To expenses King George's Birtli-day 2 

1721—- 2. The Mayor's allowance for Serjeants cloaks, 

hats and other expenses, inseparable from .the Mayoralty 40 
1722—3. To makhig a shoot by the Ck>ynage-hall 

Court 2 

1723—4. To fourteen yards of blue shalloon, lining 

the Mayrish's (Mayoress') seat 18 8 

1724-^. Expenses on the fifth of November 2 7 

To a poor clergy 'tooTnan, 2 

To Richard Stone for tuning the psalms 2 

1725—6. To cash spent with Dr. Borlase, Messrs. 

Tonkin and others, about enlarging the Chappel 6 

1726 — 7. To expenses proclaiming King George II. 9 
To my Lord Falmouth's* servant who brought the 

venison 10 

1727—8. At Lewellin's, on the coronation of King 

George and Queen Caroline, and powder, tar-barrels, 

Cyder,&c 12 

Expenses with Mr. Paynter, the Collector, and the 

Aldermen about having the post three times a week. . . . 
To expenses at Scaddan's, when Dr. Borlase. and 

Mr. Paynter went about taking subscriptions for the 

chapel 19 

Expenses at Lewelling's when Lord Falmouth resign- 
ed, and his son was elected Recorder 5 13 

To John Gubbs for new sarving the scarf of the May 

Pole 6 

1728—9. Subscription for enlarging the chapel t ..100 
To expenses about billeting the soldiers in Penzance 

and Marazion, when the riot was at the Mount 4 

To the constable reading a proclamation against the 

riotous tinners 1 

To Roop for the guards placed at the end of Market- 

jew-street 4 



* Mr. Boscawen, before mentioned, created Baron of Boscaweu 
Rose, and Viscount Falmouth, the 13th June, 1726. 

t The chancd which was carried across the eastern end of the 
chapel, ^nd was loftier than the other parts of the builduig, was at 
this time added. 
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To William Harry for the room over the Goynage- 

hall for the soldiers, and straw for them £1 6 

To Mr. Henry Hitchens for twelve fire-arms, bayonets 

and cartouch boxes, bought in London at a moidore* 

each 8 2 

To Dr. Borlase towards his joomey to procure an able 

Gorate, and his service in the chapel . • • 10 10 

To Peter EUis for his journey to Bidefbrd, to have 

M r. Mudge as a Gurate 2 

To John Scadden for drawing the King's Arms in the 

chapel... 2 2 

1790—1. To the Prince of Ghesroan Abu (}emblat 

Hassar Abaisd, of Mount libanus, in Syria 5 5 

To expense in examinhig his pass 6 

The advowson of Maddem, Penzance, and Morva, 

purchasedof Robert Coster. Esq. 487 10 

Conveyai«ie £3. 8*. Clerk 6s, 3 8 

1731 — ^2. To expenses at Lewdlin's, examining Paul 

Bradford the preacher 6 

1732 — 3. For opposing a Coynage at Penryn 9 12 6 

1733—4. To Pasco Biscay, for carrying cenders 

under the Aldermen's and Assistants' seats t 2 6 

1734-^. To Hitchcock's biU, the constables' feast.. 7 1 6i 

To Mr. H Hichens, for Mr. Harold's passage 1 7 

The School-room put in order for him 34 6 

1735.-6. To Mr. G. Borlase's bill for obstructing a 

Coynage at Penryn 21 12 7 

1736—7. To the Prince of Canaase 2 2 

For putting hhn to St. Ives 6 6 

1738 — 9. To Thomas Pidwell, for a woman'te bridle 

(agag) 10 6 

Mr. John Jenkin, a spar for the May-pole 1 1 

To Mr. Francis, for arms for the town 14 11 

* The Moidore at this time was worth £1. 9. 3., consequently the 
fire arms which Mr. Henry Hichens sold to the corporation for 
£8. 2., cost in London £17. 11., but his reason for letting them have 
this cheap penny-worth may perhaps be accounted for by the follow* 
ing entry. " 1729, New Member, Henry Hichens." 

t This entry is probably best illustrated by a reference to the 
foreign custom of placing pans of charcoal under the seats during 
severe weather. 
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1780—40. Paid on the King's birth-day and decla- 
ration of war* £10 4 

Expenses aboat building the Battery 214 1 

1740— 1. Expenses drawing the gons into the battery 6 8 
1741—3. To Peter Downing, an Ensign-staff and co- 
lours for the battery 5 

1742—3. To Mr. 'Hitchcock, on the victory at Det- 

tingen 1 15 

For a Fire-engine 8 7 6 

1743— 4. To twelve leather backets 2 3 

To Mr. Richard Hichens, consideration money for 

the piece of ground for the chapel-yard 6 

1744 — 5. Expenses at Sam. Bennett's, holding a sur- 
vey for the perpetual advowson of Maddeme, Morva, 

and Penzance t 1 16 

Expenses on settling the payments with John Borlase, 
Esq., for the perpetual advowson .of Maddeme, Morva, 

and Penzanoe Oil 

Nicholas Wallis' salery ibr rehersing the psalms. .• . 2 2 
Expenses at Hichcock's when the southern part of 
the Chapel-yard was consecrated by my Lord Bishop 

ofBxon 8 2 6 

Fees to the Register 8 17 4 

Cost in the King's Bench for trying the right of the 
Corporation to take bushdlage of Com shipped at Pen- 
zance Key and exported 60 10 

By taxed cost In fevor of Read on establishing the 

right of bushellage on com exported 67 10 

To cash paid for rebuilding the Key 024 2 11 

1745—6. To Henry Mitchell with the sealing ham- 
mer t 1 

Expense drinking the Duke of[Camber]and's health § 2 13 
To the independent company 1 1 



* War with Spain, proclaimed in London on the 10th October, 
1780. 



t Sold to John Borlase, Esq., for £800. 

t For marking hides, on which the ( 
rifling due. 

§ On the victory of Culloden 17th April, 1746. 



t For marking hides, on which the Corporation received some 
trifling due. 
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To Michael Pearce for three Halberts and for illumi- 
nating the May-pole £3 2 8 

1746—7. To the independent company, and gunners 
on the news of Admiral Anson beating the French fleet 
off Cape Hnisterre • 1 3 6 

1747—8. On Admiral Hawke*s success t 1 6 

For wood to bum Moses Morgan's cow 1 5 

Paid for cutting some new springs, and bringing 
more water to the town 3 15 1 

1748—0. To expenses on the peace t 21 19 

Paid on account of the May-pole 3 17 4 

1749^50. To Joseph Michell one year's salary as 
clerk 2 

1760 — 1. To Mr. Scaddan on dedicating the print 
of Penzance town 2 

To T. Woodis and Son for measuring the ground on 
the cliff, and labourers § 2 10 

1763—4. For sweeping the streets before the Bishop J 
made bis entrance , • 

To S. Bennets, his bill for entertaining the Bishop. . . 

To R. Scadden, for cleaning, varnishing, gilding, and 
altering the wrong spelling of the King's arms in the 
Town hall 

1754—6. To expenses cutting seyeral new springs . . 

1755—6. To Mr. James Michell for Bum's Justice, 
two vols • • 

1 766—7. Expenses on the King of Prussia's victoryf 

Towards com for the poor *♦ 10 

* In the summer of 1747, when he took six ships of the line, 
several frigates, and the best part of a numerous French convoy. 

t Off Belleisle, when he captured six ships of the line out of nine. 

X Peace with France, signed at Aix-la-chapelle in October 1748. 

§ Two hundred and thirty three laces of ground were cut down to 
widen the road on Chyandour cliff. 

II Bishop Lavington. 

^ The wonderful battle of Rossbach won by Frederick over the 
French and Imperialists on the 5th November, 1767. The defeats of 
Azincourt, Crecy, and Poitiers, were not, says Voltaire, more humi- 
liating. 

** The winter of 1756 — 7. was a time of great scarcity. 
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1757 . The Reservoir made this year £402 14 7} 

To the Post of the news of the surrender of Louis- 

bour^* 6 

To Tilly for beer to the populace at ye bonfire . . 2 2 
1758—9. Paid Mr. John Grenfell and his brother for 

the house near the chapel 15 

To Dunken on Prince Ferdinand's victory t 3 3 

1759 — 60. To the paviour, as by account i 17 11 5 

1760 — 1. To horse-hire to send to invite the neigh- 
bouring clergy and gentry to the (Coronation of King 

George III., and Queen Charlotte 10 

Expenses on the Coronation day . • 25 18 6 

* The capital of Cape Breton taken by Generals Amherst, and 
Wolfe, in July, 1758. Our own gallant countryman, Admiral Boscawen 
destroying at the same time the French fleet, which lay before 
liOuisbourg. 

t Gained over the French at Minden on the 32 st July, 1759, by 
Prince Ferdinand, of Brunswick. 

X There are many entries to this effect shewing that the Corpo- 
ration funds were formerly applied to the paving of the streets. 
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DECENNIAL ACCOUNT 

OF THB 

EEVENUE OF THE COEPOEATION OF PENZANCE, 

From the Tolls of the Quay and Market for the 
Uut two centuries. 



£ s. d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


1644. Q. 15 
— If . 66 


71 








1754. Q. 141 16 
— If. 120 


261 


10 


1654. Q. 22 
— If. 28 10 


50 10 





1764. Q. 142 15 
— ^. 134 


276 15 


1664. Q. 37 
— Jf . 80 


117 
38 










'"1*-^: :::::::: 

1784. Q. 257 
— JIf. 221 1 






1674. Q. 38 
— M. 


478 





1684. Q 

jjr. 








1794 Q. 309 19 
»- M 240 10 


550 
762 


9 



1^^- ^: no 


110 








1804. Q. 461 
— JIf. 301 


1704. Q 

— M. 








1814. Q.llOO 
— JIf . 502 1602 





1714. Q. 42 1 6 
— JIf . 90 


132 


1 


6 


1824. Q. 951 
-- If. 507 1458 





1724. Q. 90 
— JIf. 100 


190 








1834. Q.1661 
— JIf . 482 2033 





1734. Q. 87 
— M. Ill 


198 








1844. Q.1830 
-- JIf. 830 2660 





1744. Q. 59 2 6 
— M. 117 15 


176 17 


6 








• The Berenue of the Town from 1766, 1 
Mr. John SMford. and Mr. John Batten 


\o 1778, was giren in trust to Dr. Borlase, 



The largest sum recelred in any one year from the Quay was in 1839, when th« 
tolls let for £2112. 

The largest sum received in any one year from the Market was in 1840, when 
the tolls let for £850. 

The largest sum ever received by the Corporation in any one year fh>m both 
sources was in 1840, when the Quay let for £2101» and the Marliet as before men- 
tioned, for £860, making together £'2051, 
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FAMILIES 
BY WHOM THE MAYORALTY OF PENZANCE 

HAS BEEN HELD, 
From 1650, when Philip Lanyon* toas Mayor, tiU 1844. 



Batten 

Beard 

Benner 

Boase 

Borlase 

Branwell 

Carveth 

Chirgwin 

Davies 

Davy 

Faislake. 

Ferris. 

Games. 

Giddy. 

Grose. 

Gubbs. 

Harry. 

Hawkey. 

Henny. 

Hichens. 

Jenkins. 

John. 

Keigwin. 



Lanyon. 

Loase. 

Maddern. 

Moyle. 

Nicholls. 

Pearce. 

Pellowe. 

Pender. 

Penhallow. 

Penneck. 

Pidwell. 

Price. 

Richards. 

Robyns. 

Shearme. 

Tonkin. 

Tremenheere. 

Trevethan. 

Treweeke. 

Usticke. 

Vede. 

Williams* 



* According to tradition this family derived its origin from Bretagne^ 
and a well executed token issued by the above named Philip Lanyon, 
has on the reverse within an engrailed circle, an escatcheon charged 
with a Falcon hovering over a ca^e, which are the Arms of the town 
of Lanyon or Lanion in Bretagne. The inscription on the obverse 
within a simUar circle is F. Ii. IN FBNZANOB, and in 
the centre is the Baptist's Head in a charger, (the Town Arms.) 
This very interestmg piece was turned up by the plough in the 
Parish of Madron, and is in the Cabinet of J. J. A. Boase, Esq., whose 
collection of Coins and Medals contains many pieces found in this 
neighbourhood. 

k 
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LETTERS 

WRITTEN DURING THE FIRST SEVEN YEARS 

OF THB 

EESTORATION OF KING CHAELES H. 



INTRODUCTION. 

These letters were written by Alexander Daniel of Laregan, Esquire, 
the only son of Richard Daniel of Tmro, by his first wife, Jaqoelina 
Van Megen. Richard Daniel was bom in 1561 , and his father was 
probably 'VHlliam Daniel, who was retnmed for Truro in the 4drd of 
Elizabeth. He left Cornwall when he was about fifteen, resided 
many years in the Low Countries, and was sometime Deputy Gover- 
nor of Middleburgh, the capital of Walcheren. He returned to Truro 
in 1614, after making a considerable fortune as a merchant, twice 
represented his native town in Parliament, viz : in 1628, and again 
in 1627, and died there the 11th February, 1630. Alexander was 
bom at Middleburgh, I2th December, 1699, came to reside at Laregan 
where he built a house in 1689, and died the 12th April, 1668. He 
was buried in Madron Churchyard^ and on his tomb is this Inscrip- 
tion, — 

** Belgla me birth, Britatn me breeding Rare, 
** Cornwall a wife, ten children and a grare." 

His wife was Grace Bluett, of Little Colan, and his ten children 
consisted of eight sons and two daughters. His arms were Argent, 
Six Lozenges conjoined in pale, sable. Crest, a Unicorn's head. 

The Manor of Alverton, which is repeatedly mentioned in the fol- 
lowing letters, after passing through the noble &milies of the Pomeroys, 
the Tyes, the De Lisles^ and the Berkeleys, became vested in the 
crown, and was granted to an ancestor of Sir George Whitmore, who 
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was connected both by marriage and by buBiness with the Daniels, 
to whom he disposed of his rights. They also possessed the High 
Rents of the Town and Manor of Bodmin, and also the High Rents 
of St. Germans, which last the aforenamed Richard Daniel sold to 
Sir John Eliot, that Noble Martyr to the liberties of England. 

The letters are all dated from Laregan, which (with some exception 
in favour of George, the founder of the Free school at Madron menti- 
oned in a subsequent note) was left by Alexander Daniel to his second 
surviving son Eliasaph, whose daughter and heiress carried it to 
George Ley. whose grandson Daniel Ley by his last will, settled what 
remained unsold on his widow Alice for her life, with remainder to 
his sister Catherine (the last of her family), and after her decease in 
undivided moities to Beard and Milford, who successively disposed of 
their interests therein, and the entirety became the property of the 
writer of this notice. 

The letters which bear the impress of the gentleman and the scholar, 
are from copies kept by Alexander Daniel himself, which are in the pos- 
session of Ralph Bodilly Esq., brother to the above named Alice, and 
have been selected fh)m a much larger number as still containing 
various points of interest, especially to '* Penzance men.'' 

It appears that he went to cdUege at an early age, as in a paper 
entitled ''Briefe Chronologicalle Observations of and for mine 
own familie'' nnder date of the 1st Jane, 1617, he says, '' I rid fro 
Londo for Oxford in company of George Sing Art: Magist: who 
placed me with Paul Hood in Lincoln CoUedge." Amidst his studies 
he fbund time Yacare Musis, and it will be seen from a note at the 
end of the letters that he has a good claim to the title of a Christian 
Poet. 

C. S. Gilbert in his *' Historical Survey of Cornwall," vol 2, 
p.p. OO-— 01, has not only made two distinct families of the Daniels of 
Truro and Madron, but hit account is also otherwise very errone- 
ous, Richard Daniel being called the son of his brother Jenken, and 
the father of his nephew Jacob Sec,, it may not therefore be void of 
interest to add a short notice of the Truro Branch of the family. 

Jeaken Daniel the brother of Richard, was Mayor of Truro in 1615, 
as appears by a stone tablet in the Market-place, inscribed : — 

" T. B. Jenken Daniel, Mayor. 
Who sek to find eternal tresure. 
Molt use no guile in waight or measure. 1615." 

His son Jacob was Mayor in 1632, and died in 1665, and the grand- 
son nf the latter, Thomas, became an eminent merchant, and married 
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in 1754, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Philip Eliot, of Truro, 
Esquire, and niece to Ralph Allen, of Prior Park, in Somersetshire, 
Fielding*gy Altoorthy. His son, Ralph Allen Daniel, was High Sheriff 
of Cornwall in 1796, and represented West Looe in two successive 
parliaments. Thomas Daniel who succeeded his father in the property 
suffered a severe reverse of fortune, and no part of the ftmily is, I 
believe, now resident in Cornwall, and their beautiful seat Trelissick, 
which was purchased by the late Lord Falmouth, is recently become 
property of John Davies Gilbert Esq., of East Bourne in Sussex, and 
Tredrea in this county. 

LariKgaOi Jane 23rd, 1844. 



Laregan, 8th March, 1661. 
Son RIc* 

Yours of the 1st March received. In your instructions 
for your answer to Counsel you say about fourteen years since, I con- 
veyed by deed the manors of Alverton and Penzance t with their 
appurtenances in fee tall, &c., to you on your marriage. Mlio knows 
what you mean by &c., how you curtail the truth. He that answers 
on his oath ought to speak the whole truth, which Is (as appears by 
the deed which you have and have seen mine) that my conveyance to 
you was conditional with a defeasance that in case £200 were not 
paid me by the 1st April, 1651, then the two Laregansandcourtledges 
with their appurtenances to me and my heirs and assignes for ever. 
That is the very truth, and that you ought to express in your answer. 
A man doth as much forswear himself by concealing and cutting off 
part of the material truth, as by putting more to it. But however 
you seek to prejudice me, the deed is in being, and shall be showed 
in court if it come to hearing. Loves and blessings to all yours. 
Rest your loving Father. A. D. 



* His eldest son Richard, g^randson of the Richard Daniel men- 
tioned in the introduction. 

t An imperfect Rent-RoU dated 1654, enumerates the following 
Estates, among many others as paying him Manorial dues, viz. — 
Penzance, for the fairs, markets, and quay dues ; Bone, Caranken, 
Hendra, Rosecadgewell, Polgoon, Leddergweam, Trembath, Treneere 
in Madron ; Kerris, Mousehole, Raginnas, Tredavo, Treveneth, Trigo- 
vara, Trunglc in Paul ; Bodennar, Rosekennal, in Sancreed ; Boskenal, 
Lamoma, Trereen in Buryan ; Rosekestall in St. Levan ; Penrose, 
Trereuf in Sennen ; and Bosavem in St. Just. 
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Laregan, June 28th, 1662. 
Son Ric, 

Yesterday yonr brother Paynter* came to Laregan, and 
told me that the commissioners, which sat here about old accounts, 
had returned my name into the Exchequer because I formerly, in 
1646, rid about fourteen days with Agents for Sequestrations t by the 
procuring of J. St. Aubyn and Fra. Godolphin of Tremeneast, which 
sent soldiers to me to fetch me, or if refused I was threatened to be 
sequestered, so I did only take notes of what arms those bad we were 
sent to, and of their goods, but left all with them in their own houses 
and in their own custody, and still strove my best to preserve every 
one's own, neither would I permit the soldiers to embezzle any thing, 
but I disliked and abhorred the employment, and deserted it utterly ; 
there is no man can charge me that I had or received or took a pennard 
of any man's goods, lands, or rents, directly or indirectly ; nor can 
any show any receipt or acquittance of mine that I had any of their 
goods, lands, or rents, yet now yonr brother Paynter tells me they 
have returned my name into the exchequer, therefore would have you 
to go to my old acquaintance, H. Field or any other lawyer, and try 
(though it cost a piece i) if you can get my name struck out, and I 
shall truly repay what you disburse. I know myself clear and free, 
neither had I any particular warning to appear, neither did I know 
that they had returned my name till now, yet I was at the sitting and 
nothing said to me nor demanded of me. Ton shall find it in the 
returns of the Western Division of Penwith and Kerrier. If the Act 
of Indemnity § do not take off this, it takes off nothing. Besides 
I have a Privy Seal to show, and the receipt thereof endorsed by Sir 
Francis Basset and his-under sheriff, for £30 that I lent King Charles 
(deceased) in 1644 in his need, and also ten ounces and half of plate 
that I lent for his said Majesty's use, for which I have Sir Richard 

♦ William Paynter married his eldest sister. 

t In those troublous times, sequestration was used for a seizing of 
the estate of delinquents for the use of the commonwealth. 

X A Carolus or twenty shilling piece. 

§ Charles in a declaration from Breda containing a statement of 
his intentions should he be restored to the throne, expressly pledged 
himself to pardon all offenders among his subjects, saving those only 
who should be excepted by Parliament. 
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Yyvyan's receipt, also I and yon bare arms against Plymouth * for 
the King, bat never against him, hereto I desire your answer what is 
to be done. The Lord bless you all prays your poor Father. A. D . 

Laregan, July 23rd, 1662. 
Son Richard, 

Yours of the 16th received* 1 thank thee for thy care 
and endeavouring to have my name struck out, which since they will 
not, and that the sizes is sixty miles from me, and I ill able to travel, 
nor am certain if a judge will take my affidavit, I intend to see who 
it is, and for what any one can charge me, for I know and am sure 
not a penny of money, goods or rents I had or took of any man, for 
I loathed it and deserted it. For the fourteen days I rid with the 
soldiers when they fetched me from my home, I did it to save myself 
from sequestration, which I was threatened with if I had refused, 
but then I preserved every man's goods to my utmost power, and 
left all in Uieir own custody and under their own locks, only took 
notes of what it was, and the owners g^ve me thanks for my civility, 
and were glad I was there else the soldiers might have been rude, and 
I did not suffer them to embezzle any thing. I hope the costs will 
not be £5, but that if nothing be laid against me I shall be freed 
after two or three terms, if there be, let the attorney send me notice 
by you to enter my appearance, what the cost is, I must pay and 
answer and plead his Majesty*8 act, &c., if such a small matter as 
this be not pardoned by it, I cannot but say again there is nothing 
pardoned. His sacred Majesty dotli not know how his subjects are 
wrongfully troubled and molested, and how his Act of Indemnity 
is made invalid by some private men's malice and violence, even in 
the least mistakes. I would have you show my letter to Mr. Rush- 
worth my attorney, or any other. Shall my lending, and to my 
power assisting his Majesty's deceased father with my plate, money, 
and horse, in his service, and never bearing arms against but for 
him be all blotted out, and now to be troubled for this petty mistake, 
it is very hard measure -, if good offices be thus requited, what will 
bad ones be ? I could wish his Majesty saw this my letter and just 
defence. When you let me know what you disburse for me, I will 
send it per whom you appoint. Head ache pains me much since my 



* Invested by Prince Maurice in 1643. It held out till relieved by 
the Earl of Essex. 
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last sickness, and it is in midst of hanrest. Do not seyer yoar letters 
in two seTend parts, it makes doable postage, but leave them whole, 
and then though it be a whole sheet it is but ringle postage. Best 
yonr loving father. A. D. 

Laregati,2l8t Febmary, 1663 

My most dear and most honoured CJonsia William Whitmore, Esq. 

Since it hath pleased the Almighty in his unsearchable 
providence to take to his mercy your most dear and only brother 
Charlesy I cannot bat give you an unfi^gned and hearty testimony of 
my condoling with yoa for the loss of our worthy and dear friend, 
which ought daily to mind us of oar mortality, for the confidence 
thereof will not shorten our days nor hurt as, bat make our lives 
more cheerful and comfortable thoogh we live many years, as by 
God's blessing yoa may, for yoa are not so aged but that you may 
beget many fiUr sons and daughters, and see them come to maturity 
of years before yoar decease, to inherit those plentiful possessions 
the Lord hath been pleased to confer upon you. Noble Sir Gteorge * 
your father lived to a great age, and was older than my lady yoar 
mother, about twenty years, for he was of man's estate In the Low 
Countries when my deceased sister Mary t was about tliree or foor 
years of age, and then he would play with her and call her his wife, 
and so she continued to his death, and saw his children men and 
women. Why may not you patrissare in these as in other your wor- 
thy endowments, which God hath increased and multiplied unto yoa 
both in inward and outward abilities. Most dear Sir, pardon my 
boldness and plainness, it comes from the sincerity of my soul that I 
wish you woidd entertain thoughts and settle upon a resolve of mar^ 
riage with some young and virtuous lady of a noble extract. All oar 
forefathers, yea all men generally by nature, desire the perpetuity 
(as much as may be) of their names in the issue of their bodies. 



* Sir George Whitmore who died at his seat at Bafanes, in tiie 
parish of Hackney, December 5th, 1654, after having suffered se- 
verely for his adherence to Charles. 

t Half sister. His father having married secondly at Dordrecht, 
in Holland, Margaret Van Geneghen. 
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therefore a young lady I could heartily wish you, which might make 
you a hopeful and joyful &ther to your heart's contentment, but it is 
not in man, it is the Lord Gk>d who only can direct and incline your 
heart to the accomplishment of that which may be most for his glory, 
and the desire, comfort, and content of your own soul, which that he 
will be pleased to do, is the sincere supplication of. Sir, your most 
thankful and respectful uncle, who wisheth your felicity as his own. 

A. D. 

Laregan, March dlst, 1668. 
SonRic, 

Touching your persisting to sell what you have here since 
Qod hath sent you another son, I confess I am resdly sorry for it and 
it grieyes me not a little, yet I do not hinder it, but am ready to assist 
A* P.* when he will hare me, and have drawn him a rental as exact 
as I can, stiivlng to reduce your rents into form again after many 
years confusion. If you will obstinately and wilfhlly give your land 
away to strangers at half value and something less (as you have done 
formerly,) I cannot hdp It, but any indifferent man cannot but 
judge it to be a grief to a &ther. For what you have a value for (as 
your High Rents sold at twenty years value) it never troubles me, but 
rather than any child of your own, or any of your nearest blood, 
should have any part of your Ancestor'ft^land to put it off to strangers 
at any rate, and that in in my life time, that cannot choose but be a 
great grief unto me. If I or any of mine were of ability, you should 
not long lade a merchant for all, but we have it not, rates and tithes 
take away about a third part of what the Lord hatib yet left. That 
he may bless you all is the prayer of your loving &ther. A. D. 

Laregan, 27th June, 1663. 
Son Ric, 

Yours of the third of June received Midsummer day. I 



♦ Arthur Paynter, as appears by the fbllowing warrant : — 
^ Mr. Arthur Paynter. These are to authorise you, and I hereby 
do appoint you Steward of my Manor of Alwarton in tibe County of 
Cornwall, to do and execute all and every thing pertaining unto you 
as Steward thereof, and to receive all Rents, Averages of Rents, 
Duties and Demands due or payable out of my said Manor, for and 
unto my use, and to keep Court there for one whole year, commencing 
from Lady day last, one thousand six hundred fifty and sevlen. 
Witness my hand and seal the thirtieth day of March, 1657. 

Signed and sealed, Richard Daniel.'' 
I 
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writ you on the 8th of May last, and directed as yon willed me to the 
Qeorge, Clement's Lane, but in yours now of the third of June, yon 
answer not one syllable to any one particular of that my letter^ nor if 
you rec^yed it or no. Could you take it well if a son of yours should 
slight you so? You haye sold several parcels to strangers, to Hicks, 
Cheigwin, Duke, &Cy but your poor parent from whom you had it, 
he most have nothing, no tiiough he offer ready money and your own 
rate ; 'tis strange my own son should use his father so. I must needs 
tell you that I have yet so good an opinione of thee, methinks it 
should not oome firom my son Ric. Dan. Ton write of your neces- 
sities and losses, and yet you will not take ready money when I ofTer 
to send it you, and for so small a part. I had once better promises 
fh>m thee. There is due three quarters Conventionary Rent, &c. 
I would pay mine, and credo idem de dliU if they knew to whom to 
pay it. A. P. will not receive, you have dismissed him. I know not 
one with us who can lay down money to buy all, unless you will 
sell in parcels, and then methinks your poor father should have what 
Qod enables him to pay for, diiefly for ready money, as well as stran- 
gers, giving the rate you offered them; if you refuse to do this, it is 
but a bad sign of affection or obedience. If I should buy anything, 
there may be hope of its returning to you or yours, what you sell to 
strangers is past hope of ever returning, I therefore desire your posi- 
tive answer to these particulars. God bless you all prays your loving 
father. A. D. 

Laregan, 7th November, 1668. 
Son Ric, 

I endeavoured sincerely to bring your land to your own 
proposed price, in the mean time, without so much as acquainting me, 
covertly and under hand yon sell it away. This is not the best way 
to make the most of it, and it is a bad encouragement for me to en- 
deavour in your business that am thus used In so small a thing as the 
fee of my lease, and that for my ready money; this is the truth in 
the presence of the Almighty. Consider this uprightly and do me 
what right you can— is it not a little one, a small and Just request — 
and my soul shall bless thee. Son Ric, let me entreat your answer so 
soon as you can, and I shall provide accordingly. A. D. 

Laregan, December 9th, 1663. 
Son Ric, 

Yours of the 38th November last, I received aot till the 
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6th instant, being last sabbath, which was eight days after your date, 
and our post goeth not from Marketgiow,* till Wednesday at night 
after, which is eleven days from the date of yours, so it was not 
possible for me to send you answer sooner than by next post which 
I have herein done, and my positive answer is, that I accept of your 
offer of Noyes lease at your proposed price of £100 lawful English 
money, which by God's assistance I wiU cause to be paid you or your 
order, at Mr. Thomas Randal's house, at the Naked Boy in Fleet 
street, at or before the prescribed day of the 28th of January next 
ensuing. Best your poor father. A. D. 

Laregan, January 5th, 1664. 

Son Ric, 

Hearing that you are upon selUng the rest of the Manor, 
High Bents, and Boyalties, I earnestly entreat you that, accordhig to 
your promise and as Mr. FeUd writ me yeu would, you wiU ac- 
knowledge a fine unto me and my heirs before such sale, and if Mr. 
Feild or Counsel advise it needful, a recovery also (the charge must 
be mine) on the particulars of what was past unto us hi our later 
barg^ns and agreements, of the which particuUrs you have the 
counterpart, and have given EUas a short schedule. Also, that to 
whomsoever you sell, you will, according to your promise, and which 
is but just and equal, be careful to except and provide that nothhig 
hi such your deed of sale shall extend, be construed and taken to in- 
vest or transfer any right or title of Commons or Common of Pastures 
on the Waste Lands, called the Greens, or on the parcel of land near 
Adiaporth,t or under St. Mary's Chapel, in Penzance aforesaid, or 
on any pari; thereof. Excepting also courtiedges, ceUars, sellers, gar- 
dens, back-sides, with tiieir appurtenances built on the same, or on 
any part tiiereof, and excepting tiie Tenements of Laregan Wartiia, 
and Laregan Woolas, and the Hay Moore, and four smaU meadows 
about three acres, these tenements containing togetiier ia all about 
forty tiiree acres, and the Greens thirty acres, more t or thereabouts, 



• The post at this time went only once a week from Marazion, and 
some tune elapsed before it was extended to Penzance, and nearly a 
century later it only came twice a week. 

t Is any place known by this name at present ? 

t Now entirely lost by the continual encroachment of the se*- ^n- 
der the superficial stratum of sand is found, as is well known, a black 
vegetable mould with the carbonised roots and trunks of forest trees. It 
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with all and singalar their appurienaneesi formerly parceb of the 
said Manor of Alwarton, and heretofore aliened, bai^ined, and sold 
by Alex. Daniel, or by yourself, to any person or persons whatsoeyer. 
If there be any other donbts in the expressions to be made in levying 
the fine, yon can rectify it by your counterparts, and instruct Hr. 
Henry Feild, or any other that shall be employed in the doing thereot 
Penzance Men are about to build a Ck>inage Hall upon your was- 
trell of the street below their Market House, which doth rightfully 
belong unto you as Lord of the Manor, and they have no rig^t unto 
it but by oppression, and encroaching, you have the counterpart of 
my Father's grant to the town, and you know the place, you may 
examine the words in the deed and advise touching it I have told 
some of them they ought to compound, and agree with you first, 
for that they had no right unto the waste land. Son, I marvel you 
seek not to recover the twenty shillings per annum due for placing 
the measurer which is excepted in the town deed which you have, 
and is as Justly due as anything in the Manor, and which my fkther 
always, and myself one year after my father's death have been seised 
of; as also of Mr. Fleming's Fee Farm Rent, which is now also de- 
tained, and is as Justly due as any rent you have. Rett your loving 
father. A. D. 

Laregan, 17th June, 1665. 

Most dear and most honored Cousin William Whitmore, Esq. 

I give you my very hearty thanks for your kind letter 
of last February^ and I pray God bless your pious endeavours in 
witnessing and assisting at the baptism of little George Robinson, 
but should be more glad if I might hear of the baptising of a 
young George Whitmore of your own. Most dear Sir, I know 
very well, that the Lord hath been very bonntifiil unto my son Ric, 

is therefore a fair presumption that this was formerly part of the 
low tract of Woodland in which St. Michael's Mount stood; and from 
which it derived its name of " Le Hore Rok in the Wodd." That this 
tract must have been overwhelmed by some sudden and tremendous 
convulsion is self evident, when is doubtful. Borlase was inclined to 
place it in the early part of the 9th century, but Whitaker, with per* 
haps, more probability at the close of the 11th. Florence of Worcester 
says " on the third day of the nones of November, 1099, the sea came 
out upon the shore and buried towns and men very many, and oxen 
and sheep innumerable." 
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in bestowing on him diverse excellent gifts and eminent qualities 
more than ordinary, but I am sure of this also, that he hath nothing 
but he hath received of the Almighty; my prayer is that his actions 
may be answerable to his gifts, for this I am persuaded that the 
more he hath received, the more he hath to answer if he abuse them. 
I humbly thank you for your intimation of Bic's intent to marry the 
third time, it is more than he will vouchsafe to acquaint me, but I am 
chiefly sorry for this to read of the disability of your body, that by 
reason thereof I am not like to see your face any more. I believe 
your malady of the stone one of the most painful incident to the short 
Kfe of man, yet therein is some comfort that it is so short. I bless God 
I have not hitherto been subject to it, yet give me leave to render you 
an account of what I have observed. While I lived in Oxford, I 
had slings in my chamber to stretch my limbs with, it may be you 
had the like in Cambridge, which if your ability of body would permit 
you to make use of, it would do you more good than physic. Activity 
and stirring of body are very good to work out, to loosen, and dissolve 
the disease ; and I think nothing doth more nourish it than long lay- 
ing a bed, for the heat of the bed and want of motion do harden and 
bake the stone in men's bodies exceedingly. lie as little on your 
back as possibly you can. A friend not long since told me that 
nothing did more ease his father and another Gent that were both 
much grieved with the stone, than the haggles of the white thorn 
stamped to powder and dried, and often drank in white wine, cider, 
or Rhenish wine, which are the best liquors you can drink. Forgive 
me this plainness, it is is out of my hearty desire for your health, if I 
knew anything to ease or cure you I would advise it, a small thing 
may be more prevalent, and suit better with your constitution, than 
those that cost more. Most Dear Sir, I met lately with a little book 
by Providence entitled "Hearle's Contemplations on Christ's Passion"* 
composed in the Author's sickness, his method is like to King 
Charles' Eikon Basillke contracted in his solitudes, every chapter 
concludes with an invocation on the Almighty, it is very well worth 
your perusal and mine, and our practise also, for there are no such 
means for us to recollect ourselves as when we duly do reflect upon 
our Saviour's bitter passion which he hath borne for our salvation. 



* Enquiries have been made in vain among the London booksellers 
for this work, which must not be confounded with ^Sir Matthew Hale^s 
Contemplations Moral and Divine." The Bibliotheca Britannica 
makes no mention of it. 
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I beseech you pardon my presumption and prolixity, I have but a 
little while to continue writing, but my heart's and soul's well wishings 
and prayers for your soul's and body's felicity are immortal, and 
shall continue to eternity. I shall subscribe myself while I am able 
to write, your most affectionate uncle to serve you A. D. 

Laregan, June 2l8t, 1665. 
Son Richard, 

Yours of the 12th March, received with an Acrostic 
Anagram subjoined on your deceased Margaret DanieL You write 
that you have not the happiness of assistance from your relations as 
to the settlement of yourself and your dear children. This I cannot 
construe otherwise than hinted to me, which how false an aspersion it 
is on me let the Lord be judge. Did I not settle on you and your 
heirs your Grandfather's Dwelling House at Truro, which himself 
erected, and the orchard, meadows, and things about it^ which stood 
him in above £600 ; as also the Manor of Alwarton and Penzance, &c. 
How contrary all along have your actions been to your professions, 
what fair promises I had from you in the beginning, and what deep 
protestations that you would not dispose of things without my consent, 
and how false you have been in your performances your own hand 
shall witness against you in the presence of Almighty God. And now 
you have sold Paul land, especially Tredavo, dealing underhand with 
Boson to cozen thy ownself, and that 1 nor your brothers might not 
have any part in it, yet I offered more than Boson paid for it, yea I 
would have given £500 for that one tenement, and paid you £30 per 
annum till all were paid, and tied Laregans for performance and 
entailed it to you and yours, yet was despised. Do you think that 
these unnatural dealings will pass unpunished? Could you take it 
well that a son of your own should deal so with you ? It doth much 
grjieve both your mother and myself that you, you of whom I had 
such hopes and expected continual helps, should deal so unkindly with 
us. Esau sold his birthright for a mess of pottage, but it was to his 
brother ; you have sold your's for undervalues to strangers, that nor 
father nor brothers should have it. Is this well done? But seeing it 
hath pleased God to move you to take upon you the Ministry, you 
shall have all the help I can give you, and if my Divinity Common- 
place book can do you any help and furtherance to it, you shall have 
it. Now you have put off your earthly inheritance you may make a 
happy exchange for a heavenly one ; for all thy unkindness I wish 
thy soul's good. Cousin Jacob Daniel is dead rich^ very rich, my 
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Father was a means to raise him,* and he hath not done anything, that 
I can hear, for any of us. The Lord fit me for himself, I hope my 
time is not long on earth. The Lord make thee more friendly and 
filial to thy poor parents, and bless thee and thine. Farewell, your 
despised Father. A. D. 
P. S. Son Ric, take heed you be not cozened in your third wiving. 

Laregan, September, 1666. 
Most dear and honoured Cousin William Whitmore, Esq. 

I thankfully received your letter of the 12th Aug^t, in 
which you most friendly advised my son Oeorge t to forbear his journey 
to us, and to keep himself to his business. I really was of the same 
mind, but Sir, I was unwilling to dissuade him from coming by my 
letters, lest he might be discouraged and think I was not desirous of 
his company. He is willing to work about my little tenement, though 
little or no present profit will accrue to him but diet, whilst his mother 
and 1 live. He came seasonal^ly in one respect I being newly recovered 
out of a very violent visitation such as I never had the like, and I 
believe George seeing my decay is the more desirous to be present at 
my departure to my long home. Here are at present at Penzance 
about three hundred volunteers bound for Scilly Islrnds, and two 
frigates in the bay to transport them. The Lord grant us peace and 
fit us for it. So prays Dear Sir, yours to command. A. D. 

Laregan, AprU 2drd, 1667. 
Most dear and honoured Cousin William Whitmore, Esqre. 

Sith it hath pleased the Almighty Lord to leave me to 



* By lending large Sums of money to his father Jenkin^ as appears 
by Richard Daniel's accounts. 

t His eighth and youngest son, who founded the Free School at 
Madron, and endowed it with lands &c. now worth £120 per annum. 
The House which he erected for himself in Love Lane, has been 
recently pulled down and rebuilt, but the old lintel of the front 
entrance hat been preserved and is inscribed. 
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Htc once more to salate you with my rude lines, my hope ig they 
shall find you in health. The opportune departure of my near and 
kind neighbour Mr. Thomas Hicks, a student in the Inner Temple, 
the bearer hereof giving me a visit, I embolden myself the rather to 
write, that by this means I might yet attain my desire at least to hear 
of your welfare and prosperous estate, for I have not a son that will 
vouchsafe to write unto me, no not once in a quarter of a year ; it is 
incident to old age to be despised. Most Dear Sir, all the novelty 
our parts afford is a new found spring or fountain about three miles 
distant from me at a place called Trewoof. It hath done a strange 
cure on Miss An Levelis* who had a great and dangerous wart like to 
come to a loathsome ulcer upon one of her cheeks, and by often 
washing with and often drinking of the water of this well it dried it 
up, took off the very root of it in such an exquisite manner, that 
that cheek is as white as the other, this I have seen. I likewise am 
informed that it frets away kennels from eyes that have been blind 
with them, and one I know is the better for it. It is a clearer of dim 
sights, and other cures are reported of it qiuu nunc perscrihere 
longum est. It floweth from some minerals, it hath a harsh taste 
as of brass or copper, and is of a corroding nature and purgative. 
Some say it cures all diseases ( except death ), the gout, the stone, 
and quid non. Howsoever it is, many fair ladies with their gentlemen 
ushers flock there daily to be healed of their infirmities. The 
Gentleman Mr. Hicks dwells two miles nearer it; than I do, therefore 
I leave the more ample dilating of its virtues unto his relation. 
Beseeching the Lord to endow you with heavenly gifts, as he hath 
conferred upon you abundance of outward comforts, and preserved 
you from those great calamities, and those dreadfid judgements t 

* The Levelis who had flourished in the West for many centuries 
became extinct soon after the above letter was written notwithstanding 
the miraculous powers of the well, which still exists but is no longer 
in repute. Hals says *' Leveale obtained the Barton of Trewoof, in 
the time of Henry VIII, through his marriage with the heiress of 
that name and house ." The only remains of the old mansion is a 
door-way which bears the arms of the Levelis, viz : Three Calves' 
Heads in allusion to the name of the family. 

t The Fire of London which broke out Septffnber drd, 1666, raged 
three days and nights, and destroyed 13,000 houses. Also the Plague 
which raged in the autumn of 1666, and was so much more prevalent 
among the lower classes that it acqidred the appellation of the Poor's 
Plague. Hodge's Loimologia. 
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which so lately raged round abont you, for which most gracious 
deliyerance aud preservation, detur gloria Deo in (Btemum, Rest your 
affectionate Uncle. A. D. 

Laregan, 10th October, 1667. 
Son Ric, 

I hare received two letters from you within about these 
two last years, but in neither of them do you order me where to 
direct my letters, which had you minded that I should write unto you, 
you would not have felled to have done. I have written to Cousin 
William Whitmore, per Mr. Thomas Hicks, our neighbour, a hopeful 
young man who is of the Temple and practiseth the law. His family 
and we have been loving firiends always, your friends have proved 
perfidious, and have betrayed you to your own, your sons', your parents', 
and brothers' great damage and injuries. Would any but yourself give 
bribes to lawyers to cozen himself, his own, and his father's family of 
the inheritance of his fathers ? Surely it will be a brand upon thee 
as long as thou livest, and a disgrace upon our family, thy hopeful 
children also will find and feel the loss and smart thereof. You write 
that (George deserves encouragement which he shall not want from us, 
but your unnatural and unchristian like dealing both with us and him 
hath deprived us of the present possiblity of assisting one another. 
God forgive thee and bless thee and thy two pretty boys, prays your 
poor put loving father. A. D. 

Laregan, 1667 

Most dear and honoured Cousin William Whitmore, Esqre. 

Your kind acceptance of my last lines has emboldened 
me to add a few more with a tender of thankfulness and service 
from me and mine. I find in a copy book of your grandmother 
Jacquelina, and my dear mother when she learned French these verses 
above eighty times reiterated, which prayer and supplication deserves 
to be practised of us her children and posterity — 

Fay moy, Seigneur, par ta bont^ 
Suivre toujours ta volont6, 
Fay par ta grande misericorde 
Que mon vouloir au tien s'accojrde. 

which I have translated thus- 
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Canse me, O Lord, of thy {coodness 
To follow still thy will express, 
Cause of thy powerful mercy, Lord, 
That my wiU may with thine accord.* 

It is recorded as a special mark of honour unto Timothy that his 
grandmother Lois and his mother Eunice, had been unfeigned in the 
faith of Christ, and it cannot be otherwise with us that our ancestors 
have been religious and fearing God, and earnest and assiduous in 
calling upon his name. Indeed all other profits, pleasures, and 
preferments are transitory, yanishing, and vexatious, only the service 
of God wiU stand by us to eternity. I beseech you, dear Sir, take it 
not amiss that ( although you know these things ) I presume to put you 
in remembrance thereof, for I can in no other thing better express my 
thankfulness for your many favours, neither give you a more real 
testimony of the sincere affection and duty which I owe you, especially 
now drawing toward my departure out of this my troublesome 
pilgrimage. The Lord of Heaven and Earth bless and preserve you 
unto his eternal glory prayeth your servant. A. D. 



* There still exist in manuscript 875 pieces of his poetry, entitled 
'' Daniel's Meditations" and filling 180 double-colcmned folio pages. 
His principal subject is Man's Redemption, or in the author's own 
wordiB — 

** In these weak contemplations is'contain'd 
"What God by Christ for mankind has ordam'd." 

T?ie folUnoing lines are a epedmen of hit poetical talents^ 
they are prefixed to his Poems and entitled 

AN INVOCATION. 



If it may pleasing be in poetie 

To laud the Lord, then leare I humbly crave 
To east my mite iuto Ood't Treaeurie, 

It is ey'n aU the ablUtie I have ; 
'Tis all I have, and yet it Is not mine* 
It is the Lord's in what It is divine. 

Give onto Ceesar, what is Csesor's dae. 

It is ye tribute of a loyal heart ; 
O Grant, Good God, some profit may ensue 

Hence to thy Church, then I have done my part ; 
If hence to Thine some good may yet redound. 
Lord let it not be burled in ye ground. 
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God no reipecter of men's penons to, 

Te poor may praise hto name as well as rich ; 

Grant, Gracious Giver of all Good* that thto 
( If nothing elue ) at least incite may saoh 

To whom thou ffreatt«t gifts hast given, that they 

More perfectly thy praises may display. 

Enldndle, Lord, my cold and slow desire. 
And not mine only, but revive in all 

Th' almost eztingnish'd spark of Holy Pyre! 
Let one cole from thine Heavenly Altar ftdl I 

That It the affections of thy Folk inflame. 

To sing sweet Anthems to thy Glorious Name. 

Lord, let not ye last agp be whoUy lost 
And drown'd In senseless, dull securitie ! 

Save yet a remnant. Lord, although ye most 
Are led away with foul impuritle 1 

Lest ev'n Thy Chosen should of ill partake. 

Shorten thy coming Lord, for Zion's sake! 

Good Meditations from God's Spirit flow, 

Each pious thought proceedeth from ye Lord, 

How are our hearts become so barden'd now 
They are no more affected with God's word 1 

Seeing that as our bodies perish here 

Our Soul's Redemption daily draweth near. 

Ifat Christ's coming in ye flesh began 

His Idngdom upon earth what shall we say t 

Since 'tis hove sixteen hundred years agone. 
Far off sure cannot be ye Judgment Day ! 

Wee may not think ye Lord will long delay 
His coming now ! then, be it all our care 

Ourselves against hto coming to prepare. 
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Page 44. It has been deemed unnecessary to comply with the note 
at the foot of this page, all the places of worship in 
Penzance are named in the course of the work. 
-^ 65. The Yew-tree at Trereife is coeval with the house; the 
mistake originated in a piece of pleasantry. 

— 80. The word ** Moz-hel/' should have been printed thus, 

«M6z-h6L'» 

— 146. " Selenite " must be added to the " list of Mmerals found m 

St. Just ; " some Tery fine specimens from Levant mine 
are now in the possession of Mr. Lavin^ the Mineral 
dealer, Penzance. 

APPENDIX. 

Page 12. line 8 from bottom, after " Irish Jnngermannia'* add 

"J. Calyptrifolia." 
^ 14 & 15. In the additional list of PhsBnogamous Plants and Ferns, 

insert " Elatine Hezandra \ rrk^M^^m^ hAi » 

*' Myriophyllum VerticiUatum J ^'^«'»-'^- 

omit *' Cochlearia Anglica, Mousehole," 

— 17. To the list of Lichens 

add ** Stereocaulon paschale, rocks above Madron,** 

— 19 & 20. To the list of Algee 

add " Ceramium flabelligerum, Ag, Mounfs Bay," 
« Ulva Calophylla, Chapel Street," 



THE END. 
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